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TRANSLATOR'S FOREfVORD 


Monsieur Robequain's book fUl$ a gap in the previously cxistiug 
descriptions of imporLant regious of the world. No excuse is 
^ needed for produciug an. EngJish edition. For centiiries the East 
indies have attracted interest in Europe as a source of economic 
products^ as a kind of fairyland to the romantic, and as a 
^ field of investigation for the aatuxalist. The Last seventy years have 
‘ seen the islands become the most important pan of the tropical and 
equatorial world and assume a leading rdle in the production of 
rubber^ Un« tobacco, vegetable oil, fibres, and other valuable 
. comme^iUes. The rising tide of Japanese ambition brought the 
region into the political arena, and the war of 1941-5 togelhcr with 
the subsequent Communist activities has made it one of the 
danger spots to world peace. The volume contains a comprehensive 
description of the natural layout of the region, its eoonomk and 
I cultural development and the political setting and trends. The 
. author, who has read widely in his subject and has a first-hand 
^ knowledge of parts of the re^on, is well qunlified for the great task 
^ he ha$ undertaken in compiling the book. He shows hrm^lf 
particularly interested in the results of the impact of various civihsa- 
tions on the inhabitants of the re^on and in comparing the efiecis 
of the British, Dutch, and American colonial systems. The rapid 
J course of recent events has made a great deal of revision necessary^ 
1 have to thank Monsieur Robequain for the detailed care he has 
taken in reading my iransJation. 

CholseYj BEgKSHTJte. E. D. L, 
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THE INSTITUTE OF PACIFIC RELATIONS 


The Institute of Pacific Relatioos is an unofGctai and nonpartisan 
organisation founded in 1925 to facilitate the scientific study of the 
peoples of the Pacific area. It is composed of autonomous National 
CoundJs in the principal countries having important interests in the 
Pacific area, together with an Intemadonal Secretariat, ft is privately 
financed by contributions from National Councils, corporations, 
and foundations. It is governed by a Pacific Coundl composed of 
members appointed by each of the National Councils. 

The Institute as such and the National Councils of which it is 
composed do not advocate policies or express opinions on national 
or international affairs. Responsibility for ^tements of fact or 
opinion in Institute publications rests solely with the authors. 
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GENERAL FEATURES 


CHATTER 1 

DISCOVERY AND PARTITION 

It only at the beginning of the 16th centtiry that the Western 
peoples set foot in the Malay world, t Of course, in 1292 on hJs way 
home from China Marco Polo the Venetian had stayed for a short 
time in Sumatra and in his account of his travels bad recorded some¬ 
thing of what he had seen in the island. Possibly in the next two 
hundred years merchants or tiaveUers, of whom there were many in 
India, whether Italians, Catalans, Jews, or Levantines, had visited 
certain pons on the Malay Peninsula or c^xu in the East Indies. Of 
this there is no safe evidence. All that is certain is that several 
Western cities—Venice and Bruges among them—had agencies and 
correspondents on the coast of India (at Calicut, for example) 
before the arrival of Vasco da Gama. At Goa the explorer met one 
of them. This was Caspar the Jew, who was very useful to Vasco 
da Gama and was two years later to negotiate Cabral's reception at 
Calicut (1500). 

In the Middle Ages the principal traders in the Indian Ocean were 
Chinese, whose ships were still frequenting the Rirsian Gulf in the 
first half of the ISih century; and from the 11th century on¬ 
wards, there were the Arabs, who, together with Gujerati Muslims, 
were gradually ed^ng their way eastwards. These two peoples 
engaged in very active trade in the ports on the Malabar and Coro¬ 
mandel Coasts and acted as middlemen between Europe and the For 
East, bringing spices to Arabia and Egypt, to the warehouses at 
Aden. Jeddo, and Alexandria. These famous conunodities, whose 
of origin long remained uncertain, were distributed in the 
West by the Venetians and there held an important place in the 

1 Heyd f®. H. p, JSO and foaint. 'The Malay world' it be« meani to incline 
Malaya with Singapore and the adjacent ialoads, the East Indies, and tjw Phitip- 
pines but cKcludes New Gulva and oiber MelaDcsina istaads. The East 
Xndi» comprise Indoixsia fi.e. ihc bteiids fonnerly hnown as the Dutch East 
(ndies), the British Cotetuea of NorUi Bonieo and Samwait with the Stole of 
Brunei^ and tht wIk> 3« of TicM>r* 
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pbarmacopcck and die kitchen p being used for seasoning dishes and 
flavouring drinks, la 14S7 Pedro dc Covilham observed large 
planiaiions of pepper and ginger on ifae Malabar Coast. These 
wore merely the 'heavy spices' of which Sumatra was the other 
leading producer. Nutmeg with its delicate arillus, or maee^ which 
"fortihes and warms the stomach", came with cloves and cinnamcn 
from a more distant and mysterious country^ the Moluccas. Here 
an Italian named Varthema was probably the first European to land 
(1504). Be it so or not, he was the firs t to describe the way in which 
clove buds were picked. 

The lure of the spices, the desire to avoid the expense of Venetianp 
Arab, and Chinese middiemenp and the effort to ensure control of 
production itself were the main factors in the rapidity of Portuguese 
expansion. 

European Senlcment and Rivalry^ The storming of Malacca by 
Albuquerque in 1511 marks a definite stage. It confirmed the 
possession of Muscat, Drmuz, and Socohit and made the Indian 
Ocean into a Portuguese lake for nearly a hundred years. Malacca 
was then a leading market on the long strait which forms a passage- 
w'ay to the Far East. The Muslims had taken it in 14^. The 
Portuguese found in it several colonies—Chinese, Javanese^ and 
others—each with its autonomous administration. As early as 1512 
the Portuguese bad established a royal agent in Sumatra^ and a. 
Portuguese squadron under the coiuinand of Abreu had reached the 
Moluccas. 

For about a hundred years the Moluccas were the centre of 
European activity in the E^t IndieSi The Portuguese did not long 
remain the only ones there, for rivals came from the east. Afler 
other navigators had in vain ^ught a passage along the coasts of 
South America, Magellan, who was in the service of Spain, succeeded 
during his epic voyage in passing round the contineut and crossing 
the vast expanses of the Pacific, In a fight with natives in 1521 he 
met hU death on one of the St. Lazarus Islands, afterwards called the 
Philippi nc$. But the Spanish expedition conLinued on its way and 
without difficulty reached the MoIuccm, which legend—carefully 
maintamed by the Portugueso^-claimed to beinacossiblein the rmdsl 
of a sea studded with reefs and darkened by dense fogs. The 
Spaniards were received at Tidorc by King Almanzor,* whilst the 
Portuguese had established themselves on the neighbouiing island of 
Temate. Then began Ihm undeclared, picturesque, and cruel spice 
—or pepper—war in which both sides took advantage of the rivalries 
of native chiefs and also of the anibiguous character of the Treaty of 
TordesUJas by which the Pope had tried in 1494 to deJimit the 

* Olearius (Q) p, 422. 
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Ponuguese and Spanish hemispheres,* ft ended in Uie expulsion of 
the Portuguese, who were diivcn back to Amboina from Tematc in 
S575. Meanwhiki under a Basque named Ldpez de Legaspi, who 
had arrived from Mexico in 1564, the Spaniards began the conquest 
of the Philippines. 

By this time other competitors for the profitable trade were 
coming on to the scene. The Dutch, who had hiihcTto been the 
distributors in Europe of the spices brought to Lisbon by the 
Portuguese, found themselves cut off from that port in 15^, when 
Philip U gained control of Portugal. So they sought the com¬ 
modities in the country of origin. Dutch seamen tried to reach the 
Far East through the frozen seas off the north coast of Eurasia: 
others succeeded in embarking in Portuguese ships sailing round 
Africa; and in this way Linschoien brought back valuable informa¬ 
tion from Goa. After very careful preparation a squadron of four 
ships despatched by the Distant Lands Company under die command 
of Cornelius Houtman left the Texel and sailed to Bantam on the 
north coast of Ja^'a in 1S96. It came home with decimated crews, 
but certain that the spice trade would yield enormous profits. Be¬ 
tween 1593 and 1602 thirteen Dutch expeditions went one aAer the 
other to the East Indies. In 1605 the Dutch established themselves 
at Amboina, the main settlement stUi retmned by the Portuguese in 
the Spice Islands. In 1610 they became masters of Temaie. 

But from then on their interest was not restricted to the Moluccas. 
The East India Company had been formed at Amsterdam in 1602. 
Armed officially with very extensive powers and a monopoly, it 
skilfully interveued in quarrels between native princes and thus 
secured commercial privileges in Sumatra and Java. In 1619 Jan 
Pieterszoon Coen seized Janmrta, a place to the east of Bantam and 
the residence of one of these pri nces, where a Portuguese colony had 
been established. At the mouth of the Chiliw'uug near by he built 
a fort, under the protection of which an agency soon sprang up. 
Thus was founded Batavia, which was destined to become what its 
founder intended it to be, the focus of Dutch power in the East 
Indies. It was from here that the Comply succeeded partly by the 
use of force, but even more by its persistent and astute policy, if 
not in occupying and governing the archipelago, at any rate in 

I KamouRr (T). pp. J8. 4J9, and pasilm. The Pope's Gne was the meiidian 

sIl’UAtcd leagues vwsat of tbc Oipe Vefdc [sLuids. Bui of lAfhich isluid in Lhait 

And ihcre waj no mention of ibc antimeriOiaji which passd Lhrou^^ 
the PacLhc. Taking advanLigc of the then exiiEiAB dilfMliie^ of fuiding tiw 
longiludcp the SponiMds unfairly p«$hed the Lrac westwards. A Portotan chart 
dated 1522 shows it [Kissing through Sumaim; and at Bdidajo^ io 1524 Sjjaio 
claimed that it crossed iho ino-uEhs of tlw Ganges. In fact, the Moluccas fclJ 
juit on the edge of the Portuguese hemisphert. 
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cojitroljjug most of its irade--to tbc gncat profit of its own agents 
and stockholders^ 

Thus, iu rivals were gitadually opsted. After the expedition of 
merchants from Su Malo, Vitri, and Lava], who reached Sumatra 
and Java in 1616 and returned with a cargo of spices, scarcely any 
French ships visited the East Indies imtiJ the end of the ISth century.' 
The Spaniards advanced no farther than the Philippines; and as the 
Portuguese w'eie in a period of decadence, they kept no more than 
the extern half of Timor. The English were more persistent and 
established a ‘factory* at Bantam after their unsuccessful attempts 
to make settlements in the Moluccas at the beginning of the 17th 
century; but they were soon to quit that place, though they held on 
firmly to a few points on the west coast of Sumatra, especially 
Benkulen.^ English freebooters, the best known of whom was 
William Dampter (1652-1715), quite often succeeded in cheating the 
Dutch watch on the western sttaits and the no less jealous control of 
the Spauiards in the Pacific. Great Britain look advantage of the 
Napoleonic Wars to seize the Dutch territories and to hold them till 
1816. About ISl I Raffles dreamt of forming a kind of federal ton 
of Malay States under his country's protection. But in J 825 the two 
nations agn»d to an exchange of the settlements and rights which 
Great Britain held in Sumatra for those the Dutch had on the 
Malay Peninsula, 

This partition became more clearly defined during the 19lh 
century. In 1819 Hallies selected Singnj^rc as the centre of British 
power in the Far East, and from that point as well as from Madras 
and Calcutta Great Britain extended her influence over the Malay 
States in the south of the Peninsula. She also succeeded by means 
of skilful moves in securing a footing in North Borneo. But it was 
then too late for her to build a bridge of English territory from 
Hong Kong to Australia across the Dutch possessions. 

Imperial sway was certainly not the aim of the famous Dutch Fas t 
India Company, whose strength lay wholly in its fleet and its 
■factories' and which merely wished to reap the harvest of the seas 
It had been driven regretfully to political action, and not until after 
the Company's fall, and especially from (870 onwards, did the Dutch 
Government in the East Indies, like the British Government on the 
Pei^ula, gradually achieve the effective occupation of the terri¬ 
tories recognised as theirs. The Dutch did not check their eastward 
advance until they reached the middle of New Guinea, the eastern 
part of which was shared between Germany and Australia until 1918 
when it passed wholly under the adrainisi ration of the Dominion. ' 

1 to “■ 
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The end of the I9lh ccntiiiy also saw a mosl intportant event, ihe 
downfall of Spanish rule in the Philippines after a duration of more 
than three hundred years. Though Germany had had her eyes on 
the islands, the advantage accruing from the defeat of Spain fell to 
the lot of the United States, whose spread across the Atnerican 
continent had now reached the shores of the Pacific, 

Exploration of the Malay Lands, Four hundred years of European 
and Americau activity have enabled our knowledge of the region to 
make considemhle progress. The singular complexity of its out¬ 
lines is now accurately shown on our maps. But on the Portolan 
charts of the 14th century, and frequently in the 15th too^ the 
Golden Chersonese (as the Malay Peninsula was called) was con¬ 
tinued by a large island^ the Taprobanc of the ancients, m which 
Ceylon and Sumatra seem To have been confused. In the 15th 
century, however:, a distinction was usually made between the 
islands. For instance, on the mappemottde of Fm Mauro (1459) 
there appear beyond Taprobane-Sumatra a Java Minor and a Java 
Major on the way to Cipango (Japan). Sumatra is shown for the 
finl time under its real namein the Egerton MS. (1508?) in the British 
M useum. A litUc later the Munich Portobu (151^, attributed to the 
Reinds and now in the Biblioth^ue Nationalc its Paris» sprinkled 
the blue wratcr with the bellying sails of caravels and countless 
islands freakishly shaped like dentate leaves. The Moluccas 
became better known after the return of del Cano, Sebastian 
Miidsier's ‘Table of the Oriental Region^ (1562) showed a swarm of 
islands round Java, among which were named Timor, Gilolo 
(Halmahera), Borue (Boraeoh and Fuloan (Palawan)^ The South 
Sea—Mageltan^s * Pacific"—was still for long to separate As ia* then 
thought to be Joined to America^ from an pnormous Southern 
Continent* At the end of the 16th century maps by Mercator and 
Hondius reproduced fairly accurately the general arraDgcmcni of 
the islands, fa Molucae cekberrlnue smt, and made the Snnda 
arc cuiv^c round from Sumatra to New Guinea. But it was not yet 
known whether the latter was an island or part of the Southern 
Continent, The strait now caUed after Torres was shown on maps 
of 1771, whilst New Holland (Australia) was given a shape not far 
removed from reality. Cookes voyages in the last quarter of the 
IStii Century finally killed the legcud of the great Southern Couti* 
nent. The East Indies then appeared like a bridge cDnnecLing Asia 
and Australia and lying between the entpanses of the Pacific and 
Indian Oceans, whose waters extend to the Antajclic CirelCi. 

It must be repented, hov^'ever, that the Dutch East India Company 
took no pride in the advance of geographical knowledge and still less 
LD its puhlicadorL Its support was given mistmstfuliy to voyages 
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ioio unknown regions and in cvciy cose U insisted upon discoveries 
being kept secret. Unauthorised exploration of the interior of an 
island by its officers was regarded as absence without leave or 
desertion, and the offenders were put in chains. TUc maiirkg of a 
map was classed with theflt. Detailed surveys of the coasts and later 
of the inland areas were the work of the 19th and 20th ccntorics, and 
especially of the latter, when the surveys were assisted by official 
cartographical services. Since Junghuhn's description of Java in 
about 1850, a large number of documents, mainly in Dutch, but also 
in English, German^ and French, have been published concerning 
the geology^ ethnology, history, and physical, plaoit and human 
geography of Malaya^ the East Indies, and the Philippines. To 
master them wholly is becoming impossible, but an attempt will be 
made to set out here for the general reader the essential points in the 
data and conclusions. 

Umiy of the Malsy W&rM. The comprehensive treatment in this 
book of the region stretching from Malaya to the Philippines in¬ 
clusive IS by no means arbitrary. What strikes one on first glancing 
at a simple atlas map is the dicontinue ns and insular character of 
the region. Even Malaya looks just like an island to the south of 
the isthmus of Kra, in spite of the railway from Singapore to 
Bangkok and the road along which the Japanese troops and tanks 
advanced in 194L A brisk sea-borne trade soon developed in the 
relatively sheltered little Mediterraneans which Irench deeply be¬ 
tween the island groups, Suoog cullural infiuences from the 
neighbouring continent spread from island to iskneh those from 
China and India bcgiiining with the Christian era and the more 
dislant ones from Islam and Western Europe coming later. The 
history of the Malay thalassocracies is imperfectly known. The 
relations between Ihcm and the Polynesian world and the part they 
played in those daring migralions which reached as far as Madagascar 
easily appeal to oiie*s curiosity. It will be seen that the distinguishing 
features of the Malay (using this word in iis widest sense) were mainly 
those imposed on him by external civilisations. He is a person who, 
after being refined by agedong contact with India and China, has 
finally become a Muslim; and he h also a sailor or at any rate a 
member of a community to whom the sea is familiar. But most of 
all, Malay unity is expressed by the spread of the Malay tongue over 
the greater part of Indonesia and by its development into the 
language of trade even in places far from the Peninsula. 

But the Malay w'orld* as thus defined* does not seem ever to have 
formed a really independent whole. Foreign domination may have 
relaxed atcer^in times and principalities may have been established, 
in which native traditions fused harmoniously with customs and 
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ideas imported from abroad, cspeciaUy in Java in the heyday of the 
Majapahit kingdom. History records neither a Malay empire nor a 
Malay federation capable of long resistance to a powerful invader. 
This is in striking contrast with the Japanese Islands, which continue 
the same system of island festoons off the continent of Asia. A 
fairly general feature which persists to this day has been the difference 
between the coastal and inlRiid peoples, the latter of whom, for 
exainplc. the Baiaks of Sumatra, the Dyaks of Borneo, and the 
Alfurtis of Celebes and the Moluccas, though they cannot without 
exaggeration be termed primitive, have yet had only indirect in¬ 
fluence from Without by slow infiUration and after a series of delays. 

The region consists not only of islands, but of volcanic tropical 
islands at that. The discontimiity of the dry land favours foreign 
domination, and the climate and fertility of the soil ensure its 
persistence. Owing to the qualities of the soil and water, the 
countries of the north—particularly China and Weslem Europe- 
found in the region areas suitable for sullying certain commodities 
which would season their rather insipid food and give rise to a 
particularly profitable trade. Later, when European natits-ns be¬ 
came industrial, the same physical advantages together with the 
abundance and relative docility of the people allowed the cultivation 
of other crops, some of which, though exotic, have done rcmarkahly 
well. Recently, mineral resources have come to sweQ the exports, 
and Malaya, the East Indies, and the Philippines have become one 
of the world's chief producers of tropical conunoHdities. In fact, t he 
region may be regarded as among the finest successes achieved by 
Western colonisation in the tropics. 







CHAPTER 2 


LAND AND SEA 

The finil men from ihe West to visit the Spice Islands did not find 
them the earthly pariidise that some had hoped to see. But few 
regions arc as attractive as the East Indies to the man of the West 
who dreams of voyages to far-off lands, and none has a keener 
interest for the scholar Situated between Monsoon Asia and three* 
parts desert Australia, these island groups afford a variety of scene 
and a wealth of life which raise highly interesting problems for the 
student The distribution of plants and animals and of man himself 
has given rise to a rich crop of published works, but is far from being 
wholly explained. The swarm of islands, however, is certainly 
related to the geological evolndon, 

77te Formation of the Arthlpehgo. A glance at even a small-scale 
mop such as is found in every good atlas shows that the distribution 
of the islands is not chaotic, but on the contrary is subject to dcFtnite 
order. This is especially evident in the huge Sunda arc which farms 
a convex line of great regularity on the whole from Sumatra to Timor. 
North of this arc things are less clear and simple; and yet the rows of 
islands and the grain of the relief, especially in Borneo and the 
PhiUppmes, evince those curved lines and that fesioon-likc 
appearance that characterise the Pacific coastline. 

The idea that these lines of islands are all due to a range of fold 
rnotintains at once jumps to the mind; and it is to verify this proba¬ 
bility, sort out the lines followed by the ranges, discover the dates of 
their origins, and recognise the vicissitudes through which they have 
passed, that a large number of scientists—mainly Dutch—have 
striven. Their work has corrected and completed the masterly 
synthesis set out by Suess in The Face of d/e Earth. The ^cat 
Aus trian geologist saw in the structure of Indo-China and Indonesia 
the prolongation of the Himalayan ranges. The curve of the island 
chain revealed the existence of ancient masses agaiiut which had 
been moulded the sediments accumulated in the marine trenches 
formed by the gcosyncltnes of Teihys, These mosses were not only 
large blocks of Condwanaland, like Peninsular India and Australia 
but also, lying between these, some less extensive pieces, Like Assam* 
toudiern China, and, lastly, Cambodia and southern Annam, which 
form the Indosinia of geologists m French fndo-China. 

From Indo-China to New Guinea and AustraUa the components 
of Indonesia become smaller and smaller. The massive areas of 
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Sumatra^ Malayap and 0onieo arc followed by the naiTowcr and fat 
more indented islands of CelebeSp Mindanao^ and LtRdn; and 
in the end comes a real swann of small islands round the Banda Sea- 

Are the islands a mountain range in process of formadon and 
rising from the sea? Or the ruifi$ of a range that is gradually 
disintegraUng? No proof exists Ihal there was at any time a con¬ 
tinuous connexion bctw'een Asia and Australia or that Indonesia 
represents the wreckage of such a bridge and consists of the piers of 
a broad continental isthmus now submerged. 

One of the most interesting and reliable results of geologi^l re¬ 
searches, which have greatly increased in number since the beginning 
of the century in Indonesia as well as in Indo-CbJna^ is that the 
progress of the orogcnic forces has been accurately traced together 
with the spread of the folds from north to south at the expense of a 
shrinking TcthySH The complexity of detaii is certainly vep^ great. 
The emersion of the sediments accumulated in the geosynclinal seas 
was effected by fits and starts with intervals of rest during which the 
mountains so elevated were eroded and the sediment transported to 
form the mountams of the sucteediug phase. But generally 
speaking, the farther the folds are from Asia and the nearer to 
Australia, the more recent they arc. As early as the Carboniferous 
there were well-marked ridges in north-castem Indo-China. After 
the Triassic the peninsula stretched westwards as far as the Burmc:$e 
trenchesj where Tethys suddenly turned southwards. It included 
Banka and Bclitong and probably parts of Sumatnij B-omco, and 
Java. In the whole extent of ludo-China the Tertiary appears only 
in smalt patches on gcologicnt maps. On the other hand, Indonesia 
is essentially a Tertiary and Quaternary formation, and rocks of 
those eras comprise more than 70 per cent, of the surface of the 
former Dutch East Indies. 

Geological n^searchi has gathered few safe notions about the 
history of the archipelago during the Primary and Secondary. 
The thickness of the pre-Tertiary strata is on the whole im perfectly 
known. From the fact that the Cambrian, Silurian, and Devonian 
have not been found, it has sometimes hten concluded prcmaiiirely 
that a continent—the ‘jEquinoctia" of At^ndaoon the geologist— 
covered the site of Indonesia at the beginning of the Primary. The 
recent discovery of Glossopteris flora in New Guinea seems to 
indicate a connexion. which was sLilJ tsisy during the Carboniferous, 
bctw'cea India and Australia. And it must be remembered that 
Wegener regarded the festoons of Indonesia as remnants left behind 
as Asia drified westwards afla- the breaking up of Gondwanaland 

I Good niinifsxric! of the rcajlis obtained may be found ia Ruttoa (32, 33). 
Brouwf r ( 24 ), and Bbndcl (23>. 
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had separated AustraUii from the Deccan. Bowevcff it seems 
likely that since the upper Primary and the Secondaiy eras an 
archipelago has always existed here, but that its otitline has gristly 
changed. The region was affected by the vast marine transgressions 
known to have occurred all over the globe in the Permo- 
CarboniferouSp Upper Triassic. Upper Jurassic^ and Middle 
Cretaceous. Tlic facies result ing from these are all different, but 
maiiy bear cvidenee that the seas were shallow, Chjuiges in fauna 
show that relations with the other end ofTcthys—^thc Mediterranean 
of Europe—were more or less easy. Already local endemic features 
appear: for instance, in the Middle and Upper Cretaceous in 
Sumatra, where a first phase of emersion and folding are clearly 
indicated, 

Movements in various directions took place one after the other 
during the Tertiary. Numerous unconformities in the strata give 
proof of the change from continental erosion to marine transgression 
at periods which ^-aiy greatly from place to place; and the distribu-- 
tioo of land and sea still underwent many vicissitudes. The pro¬ 
gressive dee|>ening of the geosynclines U proved by the great depth 
of sediments which appear to belong to shallow seas. In wesicrti 
Indonesia as in the Philippines and New Guinea the total depth of 
Teniary beds often readier 15,000 or 30+000 feet. These vast quan¬ 
tities of sediment cannot be explained by erosion from the surTaocs 
now above water. Other land must have existed to the west 
of Romeo on the site of the South China Sea and also to the 
south of Java.i This land was perhaps wholly submerged during a 
great part of the Tertiary. The differettces between the Indonesii^n 
and Western European faunas became more and more striking as the 
Tertiary period went on, for it seems that the great trenches In the 
east and west tended to be isolated from each other. The Quater¬ 
nary was also an era of great changes, but in it destruction was 
greater than construction^ 

In Indonesia as a whole two main phases of folding are recognised. 
An intensive one occurred towards the etid of the Secondary and 
beginning of the Tertiary and was accompanied by the intrusion 
into the sedimenlaries of deep-seated igneous rocks, granites and 
perldotites. The other phase took place at the end of the Tertiary 
and was also rather violent, but less so than the first. These move¬ 
ments ended in the formatiDn of those arcs or festoons which are 
very noticeable on maps, but whose continuity is sometimes more 
apparent than real (see Fig, 1). 

The most clearly marked is that of Sunda, It continues the 
Arakan Yoma of Burma, the gap being marked by the Andaman and 
I Rutten p. 229, 
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Nicobar Islands. It can be traced through Sumatra, Java, and 
the Lesser Sunda Islands till it bends like a fishhook round the 
Banda Sea. Dutch geologists distinguish at least two secondary 
lines in the Sunda arc. From the centre outwards (see Fig. IJ these 

are: 

(<*) A cominuation of the principal arc from Sumaira to Flores 
aad Wetar by a crea^ent of volcanic islets as far as Banda lo the 
south of Seiung and even to Api to tlic norib of Wclar^ where the 
crescent almost curves back on itsclfp The antichnal structure 
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very evident in western Sumatra and in southern Jav^ in ^c 
niountains which dominate the hills and plains of the oil-bearing 
Een svn cl i n e ■ 

(M The arc which appears in the Nias and Mentawm Islands to the 
west of SumaliTL After a gap of about 1200 miles it rises again in 
Sumba and Timor, whence it continues through Terumbar, Kei, 
Serang, Amboina, and Buni. 

A third arc which passes through the Am Islands Md the 
western point of New Guinea probably continue through Mis^ 
Obi, Suln (between Serang and the Moluccas) to Celebes. This arc 
is mainly Melanesian and interesU Indonesia m part only. 
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Suess bim&clf saw in Celebes and tbe Moluccas the remains of 
some peculiar lilUe ranges with aa east-lo-west direction, continuing 
the aUgmnent of the mountains in New Guinea. But the curious 
shape of Celebes seems due rather to very recent fracturing. 

The structure of Borneo has not yet been satisfactorily analysed. 
It is like a fan, with a number of ribs converging noitb-eastwards 
towards the highest point In the island and ojienuig out towards 
the south-west. But the relation of these ranges to those of Indo¬ 
china has not been explained. The concave arcs formed by the 
Malay Peninsula and British Borneo suggest the theory of tectonic 
continuity and of another festoon. But the suggestion is deceptive. 
The Malay IVninsuIa, which is formed of ancient rocks, docs not 
consist of a single range, but of a series of about fifteen ridges running 
obliquely to its general direction. This is the same structure as is 
seen in the hills of Annam to the north of Hue. In fact, the forraa- 
tioiM are diBercnl in age and belong to d Liferent orogenic systems 
which are not coniemporary, but successive. It is as useless to try 
to bring them into line as to link up the Alpine folds with those of the 
Pen nines or North Wales. ^ 

The connexion between Borneo and the Philippines is less un¬ 
certain. The northern range in die large island is probably continued 
through the Palawan Islands towards Luzdn. Another arc, marked 
out farther east by the Sttlu group, probably appears again in 
western Mindanao. On the other hand, the links joining Celebes 
and the Moluccas to Mindanao remain vety hypothetical. The 
Philippines present a convergence northwards of the main structural 
lines, as in the case of Borneo, although the two areas seem utterly 
unlike now, one being the most compact mass in Indonesia and the 
other the most astonishing swarm of islands. 

CoMiaental Shelves ami Marine Trenches^ Several writers have 
scenin the East Indies a mountain range like the Himalayas or at any 
rate the Alps in process of formation. The resemblance has been 
particularly stressed by Argand and Brouwer.^ Folding appears 
most complex in casicnt Indonesia, where, moreover, rock waste 
from Triassic limestones has been transported and laid down on 
more rccent sedimentary beds, to form the 'falus' which gives a 
strange appearance to the scenery. Brouwer compares this with 
the formation of beds of transported matter in eastern Switzerland 
and likens the position of the Suada arc in its relation to Australia 
10 that of the Himalayas in relation to ihc Deccan. He even 
supposes that this arc will continue to move towards Australia, so 
that a junction may be expected between the Sunda-Timor bulge 
and the main Siinda line. After the oceanographic cruise of the 
' Bloottel (U), p. 1 ^24), p. 46 H". 
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Sndlias, however, Kuenen^ reported that the enormous aocumula- 
tions of sediment which accompanied the uplift of the Alps and 
Himalayas are oot found in front of the arcs. Yet recent move¬ 
ments have been most widespread in south-eastern IndonesJa and 
orogentc activity continues to be greatest there. The many oceano¬ 
graphic eispcdilions that have worked in the archipelago have 
revealed in a progressively more accurate manner great dijTcren«s 
in the form of the sea-bottom, dilTerences which correspond to those 
observed in the configuratioa of the areas above the sea (see Fig. 2). 

To the south of the Sunda arc Indonesia is bounded by a deep 
trench parallel with the arc and marking the region as belonging 
wholly to the Pacific. It is like the one which runs along beside the 
Aleutian Islands, Japan, and the Philippines and plunges down to a 
depth of more than 5900 fathoms to the cast of Mindanao; and only 
on the far side of the Sunda trench does ihe Indian Ocean begin. 
This is a wholly different ocean bounded by the unbroken land 
masses of western Australia, East Africa, Arabia, and the Deccan, 
whose smooth coastlines are fringed W'iih no curving island festoons. 
8ut on the near side of the long trench, more than 380(1 fathoms 
deep to the south of Java and ending in a point off the south of 
Timor, the relief of eastern Indonesia, both emerged and sub¬ 
marine, is extiaordinadly complex, whilst the big islands farther 
west lie on the world's largest continental shelf, 

On this, the Sunda shelf, the mean depth of the sea is only 30 
fathoms, the mnyimum bciog nowhere more than 45 fathoms. If 
the sea level were lowered by that much, Borneo, Sumatra, and Java 
would be joined to Indo-Chiiia, as they have very probably been at 
various times and even at a relatively recent period. Molengraaff^ 
devoted himself to the study of the shelf and thought he found in it 
confirmation of the geological theories of Daly and Penck. 
According to these the surface has been carved by normal subaerial 
agents of erosion, especially running water, has remained stable 
since the Miocene, and at last emerged about the time of the gr^t 
Quaternary ice ages. The sea covered it again at the end of the ice 
ages, but underwater maps still show traces of the former land relief 
(see Fig. 2). Molcngraaff and Umbgrove> recognised drowned 
river valleys belonging to two river systems separated by a ridge now 
represented between Sumatra and Borneo by the islands of Banka, 
Belitong, and Karimata. The drainage of the southern basin 
flowed eastwards along the axis of the existing Java Sea- In the 

I Kuenen (25). pp. 113-18* . . , . , ■ t * 

I Moleii«mafr< 30 ) negards ibe gieaieit period or«ntifleaial ««icm «iwviiis 

turned ia ilw PHo-Pteistoceiie. 

r Umbfrove ( 25 )* 
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□ordicm basin the rivers fiowisg down from Sumatra and Borneo 
discharged north-casiwardb across the floor of the rnodem Soulh 
China Sea. The streams in north-western Borneo and the whole of 
eastern Sumatra represent merely the remains of the latter extensive 
drainage system , and their former coDne]don is attested by the 
existertce of many species common to the fresh-water fauna of the 
two islands. Other evidence of positive movement is furnished by 
the presence of alluvial deposits of tin Like those around the island 
of Singkep to the south of SingaporCi which were originally above 
water, but are now submerged. The movement is recent enough 
for the rivers, sediment-loaded though they are, not to have bad 
time to build large deltas, bnt to end as a mie in wide, deep estuaries. 

At the eastern end of Indonesia between Australia and New 
Guinea the Arafura Sea masks a shelf similar to that of Sunda and, 
like it, covered to the very shallow depth of less than 35 fathoms. 
This is the Sahul shelf, so called after an enormous sandbank 
stretching from Timor to New Guinea. It has been far less explored 
than the Sunda shelf, but the narrow channels which separate the 
Am Islands seem, as indeed Wallace thought,^ very like portions of 
river valleys which have been scoured by ocean currents. Tertiary 
rocks have remained horkontal in the Arus.^ The Sahul shelf 
seems to extend to the south-west of New Guinea. The centre and 
north of the island, on Ihe other hand. Form an unstable area in 
which violent earthquakes are frequent and young fold ranges — the 
highest in the Netherlands Indies (5/rwuu:gefcfrgre)—arc cut by deep 
depressions. 

Between the Sunda and Sahul shelves the sea covers one of the 
most extraordinary surface reliefs in the world. Us main features 
were known by 1903, and the first bathymetrical map of the archi¬ 
pelago was published by Tydeman m that year; but the last 
oceanographic expedition, that of the SnelHus, brought back many 
new details of knowledge. The systemattc nse of echo-sounding, by 
which some 35,000 soundings were taken during the 1929-30 cruise, 
has permitted the compilaiion under the editorship of van Riel of 
bathymetrical maps of the old Dutch East Indies, one on a scale of 
1 in 5M, another in tw^elve colours of the eastern portion of the 
archipelago on a scale of 1 in Z'5M, and special maps of the straits 
on a larger scale. To the east of Macassar and Lombok Straits— 
the famous Wallace Line — the Sunda shelf gives way to a series of 
deep basins. Submarine rchef here is so uneven over relatively 
small areas that, in spite of the great number of soundings taken, 
interpolation and even interpreiation have often been necessary. 
It has been possible to deduce from the icmpcmturc of the water at 
1 W&lli£c mx p, 371. 3 Ruiten (33), p. m. 
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different levels iht approximate mmLinum depths of mmy of the 
aUls separating the basins. These basins—about twenty in numbeff 
counting the southern Philippmes^form in fact a series of very 
peculiar seas whose mutual hydrographic relations are often very 
complicated^ 

The most fully euclosed of the basins is the Sulu Sea, which goes 
down to a depth of 3000 fathoms, whilst the sills separating it from 
the neighbouring seas are nowhere deeficr than 250 fathoms^ In 
the Celebes Sea between Celebes and Mindanao one sounding gave 



Fto, 2,—SuBMEftoeD Rwtrs on ihe Scndx Shelf 

tFrOns limbfrovts'i SemauM Hislory ot tbe Todies, by 
permission of Cojcnbridp Uni^^tiiiy Fiess) 


a depth of 3000 fathoms. But the greatest depth in the archipelago, 
apart from th e marginal trenches near the Siinda Islands and the 
PhilippineSt has been found in the eastern part of the Banda Sea and 
is 40B2 fathoms. The sea i$ itself subdivided into sev cral secondary 
basins and offers a good instance of the astonishiog complexity of 
the ocean eutrents in eastern Indonesia. Water froni the Pacific 
does not reach the northern basin of the Banda Sea from due east, 
but from the north by a vep/" narrow trough which skirts the west 
Coast of Halmohera and swings round Buru.^ Except in the Timor 
and Aru basins to the south of the Sunda arc, the influence of the 
Pacific prevails throughout these deep-sea basins; and even in the 
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Savu Sea belweea Flores and Timor the waters mipgb at most levels 
with the P^iciliic aad not with the Indian Ocean. 

The ouiLlnc of the deep-sea hasins is not uniform. Two msiu 
types are recognised: one long and narrow is generally considered 
to be a synclke separating anticlines marked by the iiiland arcs; the 
other^ which is more irregular in shape, drops suddenly down by 
steep gradients which seem to bo fault scaipSp has a brood and 
relatively smooth bottom with a depth of more than 2000 fathoms^ 
and appears to be a rift, or gra^n. Wegener likened them to 
cr^ynises peipendicular or oblique to the direction of the conti¬ 
nental drift. The depressions cut across the Miocene folds and are 
therefore subsequent to them. Pliocene beds m Serang are uplifted 
to a height of nearly 10^000 feet. 

These facts all clearly reveal the strength of orogenic movements 
in recent epochs. Further proof of their persistence b furnished by 
the frequcni occurrence of earthquakes which at times cause senous 
damage to the frail native dwellings^ especially around the Banda 
Sea and in the Philippines. The most serious on record destroyed 
the town of Amboina on February 17, 1764, In western Indonesia 
the coasts of Sumatra and Java are the most exposed to this danger, 
and in particular the district of Benkukn. Fortunately^ the epi¬ 
centres are nearly ail under the sea. Disastrous shocks seldom 
extend as far as Jakarta, where, however, a tremor destroyed a few 
dozen houses in 1699 and sent into the upper course of the Chiliwung 
quanildes of mud which laid waste several parts of the tow^n.* 

Corai and the FommsiQn of ihe Islands. The mature 

relief of the Stmda shelf is prolonged without a break under the 
olluviiun on ihe lowlands of BomcOi Sumatra, and Java* under all 
the Java Sea and the southern part of the South China Sea. In 
eastern Indonesia, on the other hand, the greatly varying depth of 
the deep-sta basins b accompanied by a very uneven uplift of the 
folds along the isiand arcs. Hence, the islands are smaller and the 
coasts generally steeper and more broken. Coral rormation often 
affords data for calculating the extent of the rcccul tectonic move¬ 
ments that have given the archipelago its present shape. 

Coral reefs of the most varied fonns abound at greatly differing 
depths. Many corals live in the asionishin^y clear water and 
shelter nmoog their braiKhcs a verj^ plentiful and often brightly 
coloured fnum including bright-blue star-fish, sea^slugs with black 
and yellow stripes, and queerly shaped fish. In many other cases 
the reefs arc mere ruins and look like polyp graveyards. Off the 
south-east coast of Borneo a sea reef is forming about 300 miles 

s The dao^r fram eontiquakes h far less ihan in Japan and less too than in 
SidJy on the wni coast of South Amerka. 
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long at a nuudnbuni distance of 140 mil^ froni the coast. No doubt 
it marks the position of the former coastUoe of the Sunda shelf 
before the sea level rose by about 50 fathoms at the end of the ice 
ages. The positive movemeDt hem must have been uniform and of 
a eusiatio character, for no reefs have been reported as mised above 
the present sea level ia the islands of weslcfil indonesia. 

In eastern Indonesia, on the other hand, vertical movements with 
a great range have Edfected the islands themselves and have every¬ 
where confused their effects with those of eusiatic movements and 
variations in sea level Coral formation does not appear here only 
under the living fonns of fringing and barrier reefs resting on a 
shallow base. Atolls, which have been built up at a rate equal to 
that of subsidence of the sea bottom, crown foundations of dead 
coral, whose steep slopes sometimes reach down to 500 or even 
1000 fathoms. Of this the atolls of Teger and Tukang Besi to the 
south of the two southern peninsulas of Celebes are examples.’ 
On the other hand, dead coral covers raised beaches now at various 
heights above sea level. Belts of coral are found as high ns 2300 
or 2600 feet, as, for instance, on Sumbawa in the main Sunda arc, 
where they form a series of terraces like those charatrteristic of some 
of the small islands. 

In one island arc, and on an anticlinal axis at that, recent uplift 
has perhaps been very unequal. The central parts of Timor show 
Quaternary coral reefs at a height of 4200 feet above the sea; on the 
east and west ends these marks are no higher than 950 feet ; whilst 
farther off there are only corals living at sea level In this same 
Timor arc dead coral has been brought up from a depth of nearly 
170 fathoms. The island may have been affected by a rocking move¬ 
ment, one side sinking, whilst the other rises slowly. Similar 
phenomena are reported from the Philippines, where coral has been 
carried up in places to a height of more than 4900 feet above the sea. 
On the other hand, in this group there arc no bareicr reefs and atolls 
are rare. This Davis attributed to a too rapid or too extensive sub¬ 
sidence and, in short, to a far greater insiabiLity than existed in the 
central Pacific. 

The straits separating the islands in one and the same arc seem 
due sometimes not to mere lower height in the anticlinal axis, but to 
faulting or to a dislocation on the horironial plane. The hypothesis 
of river valleys drowned by the sea and widened by currents is not 
always to be disregarded, particularly in Sunda Strait between 
Java and Siimaira.* 


t S« p. H. KUHICII (2^. p. 9*- ^ 

Senme, amoD* ibem Fulo Gescr. wbicli « pcrGKdy areuUu- m ihapc. 

i Umbgiovc (25)> P’ 72. 
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As imy b« im&giDcd, zoology can cootribute to the solution of 
tbe problem of the formation of the islands.^ ProfitiDg by ever 
more intensive research from Wallace's time onwards, this science 
has not ceased to probe the chronology of the events by which 
Indonesia has moved to its present form. Not surprisingly, 
scholars are not al I agreed. The distribution of the fauna took place 
in very different and uncertain conditions according as tbe genera 
and species were of Asiatic or Australian origin. The abundance of 
endemic forms may have been due to the occurrent^ of fairly long 
periods of complete isolation. Being in the centre of Indonesia, 
Celebes owes to the peculiarity of its fauna the fact that it is o^en 
pointed out as one of the oldest and longest isolated of the islands. 
In the Miocene it must have received a first wave of Asiatic species 
and then been connected at intervals with Java, Flores, the Moluccas, 
and Philippines, whilst it was already separated from Borneo. In 
fact. It has no species in common with the last named that is not also 
found in the others previously mentioned; and. inversely, numerous 
species found in Sumatra. Java, and Celebes do not occur in Borneo. 
Isolation became final perhaps before Ihe end of the Pliocene, 
though Abendanon prefers to prolong connexion at least with 
Mindanao right up to the Pleistocene. 

Whilst it is difficult to tabulate the absolute chronology and to 
fix the dates at which continuity was established or destroyed, the 
relative succession of events seems less doubtful. After the isola¬ 
tion of Celebes, zoologists often place the separation of a Philippine 
land—later broken up—among I he oldcs t episodes. The Philippine 
mammals must have come from Borneo by the brid.ges of Sulu 
and Palawan, but many Sunda famjlies are absent. 

The faunistic affinities of eastern I ndonesia reveal a very complex 
history. The often very highly developed endemic evolution of 
types of Australian origin seems to bear witness to an isolation old 
relatively to that continent. Wallace called attention to the fact 
that, though species with western affinities are less numerous in the 
Timor group than those with Australian affinities, they are also far 
less peculiar and diffcreniiaied, as if communication with western 
fndonestawBsrelatis'clycasy. ThccultingoflhcStrailofLombok, 
however, seems to have occurred before the formation of the Lesser 
Sunda Islands. Among these Flores was joined to Celebes by the 
Salayan Islands; and continuity was probable between Timor and 
Alor, Timor aad Wetar, and Timor and the Tcnimbar Islands, 
whilst Alor and Wetar do not seem ever to have been connected. 

At the end of the Quaiemaiy Java appears to have been the firet 
island on the Sunda shelf to be ent off from Asia. Borneo, Sumatra, 

1 StT bdow, p. 56. 
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Belitongp and Banka followed in that order* Tlie foMna of the 
islands lying off the west coast of Sumatra bears evidence that in 
time past the islands were joined to each other and to their big 
neighbour as well. 

Volcanoes, Whilst coral foimations of^en give a clue to the 
age of Indonesian slnicture^ volcanoes afford the strongest and 
most pteturesque manifestation of instability in the region, and 
those in Indonesia are among the most carefully studied in the 
world. About three hundred have been counted^ fifty of which 
still show some, though usually very weak, activity. Most of them 
were formed during the Lower Quaternary. Phases of intense 
vulcantsm occurred in the Secondary and Tertbtyi but they can now 
be recognised only by the nature of the sediments contained in 
strata of those eras. The Tcniary beds are sometimes almost 
wholly formed of tuff and lava and nearly everywhere show traces of 
eruptive rocks emitted under the sea or on land. An increase in 
vulcajiUm in south-eastern Asia accompanied the spread of folding 
towards the south. In Indo-China the Secondary and Tertiary beds 
contain many eruptive rocks, but volcanic activity is almost wholly 
cAtinct today. In Borneo and Celebes its principal manifestaiioos 
date from the Tertiary and beginning of the Quaternary. In recent 
times and at the present day volcanic activity is found in the Sunda 
arc and the Philippines on the margins of Indotiesin* Yet the most 
recent volcanoes do not stand on the very edge of the submarine 
trenches. Those in Sumatra are separated from the Java deep by 
the fold on which stand the Nias and Mentawai IslandSi and they 
continue not southwards, but through central Java, Eastwards 
beyond this the series on the Sunda arc does not pass through 
Sumba and Timor, but through Sumbaw^a, Flores^ and other islands 
on the main arc. The islets which form the eastern fringe of the 
Banda Sea beyond Wetar are just volcanic hills* According to 
Brouwer this inner arc represents the youngest of all the anticlines 
which have been folded up against the core of Australia. The outer 
arcs seem indeed to be older and more developed, for a more complb 
cated deep-seated structure would impede the enussion of eruptive 
magma. 

In the Philippines two lines of volcanoes are distingtii shed* reaching 
respectively Hnlmahera and the north-east of Celebes. Here again 
it is the inner line, the one farther from the Pacific, that usually has 
the greater number of volcanoes. 

Indonesia is an admirable region for studying volcanic relief. 
The mountains me of many different types which depend on the 
nature and date of the eruptions (see Fig. 3}. Classic volcanoes 
have scarcely been ebanged by erosion* their eruptions having 
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hitherto been able lo make up for my disintegration, and they 
present fine, regular cones mincated at the very top, with concave 
gradients which become gentler towards the bottom and fuse with 
the plains in long, ample slopes. The summits often wrar plumes of 
smoke and seem to be boating on a sea of.clotid. Examples of this 
are to be found in Saink and Lawu in Java, Sinabung and Sibayak 
to the sDuth-west of Medan in Suinaira, and Mayon in south¬ 
eastern Luzdn. The last-named is the most regular of aU and is 
even more majestic than Fuji Yatna. Some of them stilt erupt, 
others give off fumaroles only or arc extinct. 

To the south-east of Bandung id Java rises the famous and 
deftnitely less simple Papandayan with its asymmetrical silhouette. 
Its last great eruption, which took pface in 1772., destroyed forty 
villages and caused more than 3000 casualties. It opened on the 
north-east flank of the mountain an enormous crater into which 
torrenU now drain from its slopes. The chaotic surface of the 
bottom has been carv ed in whitish tuff and more or less consolidated 
mud with Lava flows running across it. Solfataras are intensely 
active, and jets of smoke spurt up from circular or irrcgularJy shaped 
holes* gush nui from Liny orifices as steam docs from the boiler of a 
locomotive, or rise like a screen from narrow fissures. The walls of 
the Assures are coated with a hard layer of beautiful yellow sulphur 
crystals which arc sometimes built up like a chimney 10 or 20 feet 
high. Here and there wells up muddy boiling water which spouts 
up in many jets, and there is an incessant roar deep underground. 
Fapanday^ means * forge' in the Sundanese language. 

Other volcanoes have double craters- for instance, Tangkuhan 
Prahu* whose whale-hack profile runs along to the north of Bandung. 
Somelimes mountains, like Tamhora in Sumbawa or Bonthain, 
whose great mass of dilapidated cones forms a celebrated landmark 
near Macassar in Celebes, have a number of adventitious cones set 
in more or less regular rows on their sides, lamongan in eastern 
Java is attended by a whole set of subordinate cones and crater lakes. 

But these relatively simple volcanoes often form part of a far 
vaster and more complex whole and represent only the final episodes 
in u long series of eruptions. Thus, huge bill-masses may consist 
of a collection of volcanoes, imbricated and piled one on the other« 
Calderas play a leading part in very recent geological history os well 
as in the scenery. The icitn is applied not only to the deep, narrow 
craters which occur at the summits of cones p hut also to cavities 
which may be more than 6 miles in diameter and enclosed by walls 
of lavii risirig to a height of 1500 or 5000 feet, tu general their 
formation is not satisfactorily explained as due to eruptions, but 
rather to a ^dual or catastrophic subsidence caused by the removal 
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of the bva below and the fusioo of the enclosing rocks all round the 
crater pipes by the heat of the magma or even merely by hot gases. 
After this the pipes have been enlarged by rockfalls. This was how 
Tangkutxui Prahu was formed into a huge caldera which today is 
three-quarters broken down. The Tergger caldera in eastern Java 
is better preserved. After climbing the chemara-clad slopes above 
Tosari^ the traveller sees opening at bis feet the Sat^d Sea, an ellipti^ 
hole about 5i miles by 4i miles, surrounded by a precipitous nm 
between lOOO and 1500 feet high. Sand derived from the decomposi- 
tioTi of volcanic matter is piled up in litile dunes on its flat bcuoitit 
fracti which rbe die recent volcanoes of Widodaren, Batok {an 
almost perfect cone remarkable for Its radial gullies), and Bromo. 
The last-named ceaselessly belches out clouds of vapour-sntok-^ and 
every year the natives ihrow votive offerings into its ctater. ThcM 
are only some of the features in a volcanic n^s about 30 miJes m 
diameter, which is comparable in a way with Canial (in cen™ 
France) and includes the slill active Semeru, the highest iwafc 
in Java (12,000 feel). Dutch geologists recogmsed stj^rce^ivc 
phases of construction and destruction together with the di^ace- 
men I of the eruptive cenircs along a line running from NNE. to 
SSW. Lake Toba in northern Sumatra is the result of still f^ more 
impressive phenomena. With Samosir Island this sheet 
has four times the area of Lake Geneva. It occupies a hollow 
scooped out in an enormous heap of lava and tuff which covers nearly 
the whole 90 miles of the island^s breadth. 

Such ooitiplex structures suggest that volcanic activity was 
formerly much more intense^ and this is cotthirncd in many ^ys. 
Not a few of the still active volcanoes have left m popular tradibon 
HQ evidence of violent eruption and are now reduced to the state of 
fumaroles. Lava Rows do not often occur today. Being too 
viscous I the magma generally fails to flow out of the crater or 
flows out only at intervals. It forms domes inside the craters, like 
those of Galungung and Merapi in Javru Ruang in the S^gi isles 
between Celebes and MindanaOi and Lobelobi Perampuan in Flores. 
The phenomenon has been well described by Kemmerhng- Under 
pressure from within, the shell of the dome bursts from lime to 
emitting a wave of lava which flows on to the external slof^s of tne 
mountain and solidifies more or less quickly in the giu es an 
valleys. The fossil domes which occur here and there prove that 
the magma has lost its explosive force. 

Today nearly all the eruptions arc of an explosive type. Ine 
mosl famous was that of Krakatoa, which in 1883 gutted and 
smashed an island in Sunda Strait. The explosions were beard 
1 KcfEinerliiig, ift RiJttco (I9h p. 92. 
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throughout the islands, and the upper kycn of atmosphere lucre 
coloured by ash right round the world; the 36,000 casualties counted 
were mainly due to the tidal wave which swept over the coasts near 
by. As the wave entered the deeply indented hays in the Strait, the 
water rose 75 feet above its normal level at Teluh Beiung in southern 
Sumatra, tore vessels from their anchorages, and carried them far 
up on to the land, A layer of ash 4 inches thick is still to be seen 
Under the alluvial deposits on the slopes, and the memory of the 
disaster remains very distinct in the minds of the people. Another 
catastrophe was caused in ISIS by the eruption of Tambora in 
Sumbawa, when the C|uantity of ash and pumice thrown into the air 
was eight times as great as at Krakatoa in 1BS3.' 

It sontetimes happens that gases and dust from the volcanoes run 
down the sides of the cones in incaadescent clouds, rather like those 
from Mome FeJee. The phenomenon has been observed in Java 
on Mts. Merapi, Kelud, and Semcni, The clouds (called 'ladoe 57 
are always related to the lava flows resulting from the bursting of one 
of the dorncs described above. Whilst the lava follows the gullies, 
the cloud is here not affected by surface relief, but moves straight 
down asphyxiating every living feature in its way.* 

A very frequent phenomenon in Indonesia is the Mor, a flow of 
mud, a landslide of volcanic material impregnated with water and 
moving down gentle slopes carrying blocks of stone at limes larger 
than a native dwcHing. The water may come from the heavy falls 
of rain which occur during eruptions, as on Mt. Seraem in August 
1909; and this makes a cold AtAor, Or else it may come from the 
sudden emptying of a crater-Ukc, giving rise in a hot Mar, which 
has been better illustrated by Mt. Kelud in eastern Java than by 
any other volcano. The water of the lake was thrown out by the 
swelling up of the java dome at the bottom of the crater and mingled 
with the material ejected by earlier eruptions. Such a case occurred 
in May 1919, when the rush of 52.000,000 cubic yards of water 
charged with solid matter caused 5500 casualties. Since then a 
tunnel has been bored lo allow the lake to drain regularly. 

Today dis^ters arc restricted by organised watching and warnings. 
Posts are maintained on the more dangerous mountains. Some are 
pemaociitly nccupied by watchers; elsewhere instruments arc 
suntacni to announce the premonitory symptoms of an eruption' 

and the population can be evacuated in time from the threaicned 

anea. 

But the benefits of volcanoes greatly exceed the harm they entail. 

1 infonnnijon iatheied by Jui^ghuhn about the middk of the 

ccniuiy. 

3 KcmmcrJmg in Euiben (J9)^ p, 
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Flr^t, they bring fertility not only to llie oeighbourhocHl, but also 
through Ihe dispersion of the ash to places at great distances away. 
Theif high relief causes condensation and so Locrcases the rainML 
Thanks to the high degree of permeabjiity In the materials of which 
they are built, they arc also rescfvoln of water. They a^tst agn- 
ciUlure by their very forms, for the irtiption of the fertile soil is 
facilitated by the wide eurfaecs formed chiefly by the spread of hhars 
at the foot of the cones, but also caused where valleys with inter¬ 
locking terraces become gradually enclosed downstream by increas¬ 
ingly steep banks. The cultivation of a sawah^ or irrigated ricefleidp 
may be carried on as high as 5000 feet above sea Icveh The effect 
on European co!Dni£at]on is no less, for the yield from plantations 
depends partly on the fertility of the land. The association of the 
traditional food crops with those grown for export has been far 
easier to bring about here than elsewhere, because export crops 
often got from shrubs cullivated on the sides of volcanic hill- 
masses. 

The Variety of the Retwf. In spite of the leading part played by 
volcanoes in the economy of the Malay worlds it must not be 
thought that they always appear in the landscape. The monotonous 
plains on which they stand sometimes extend so far from the cones 
that the mountains are lost to sight. The plains themselves vary in 
origin and altitude. Often they arc erosional platforms of Primary 
or Secondary rocks and are levelled fold ranges dominated by 
residual buttes, many of which are formed of granite, like the bukii 
of Malaya. Or they may be tables cutting through folds dating from 
the second half of the Tertiary or even the Lower Quatemary. 
Some of them rise to more than 3000 feet and art gashed with deeply 
incised valleys; for example, the high plains in the central mountain 
range around Ml. Data in norlhetn Liiz6u; and in central Celebes, 
where almost horizontal summits rise above 6000 feet. The plains 
are nearly always much dissecied by the later cycles of erosion re- 
inforoed by an abundant rainfall as well as by the degree of recent 
uplifLing. Besides, erosion is weakly resisted by deposits which are 
often soft, like Tertiary marls and shales. The ledges frequently 
seen on the sides of the valleys do not always mark stages in the 
deepening of the valleys by the streams, but are usually due to land- 
sUdes or rockfalb. Such raised surfaces gashed by innumerable 
gullies are also found in central Java and in Madura, tn the Malay 
Peninsula, south-eastern Sumatra, and eastern Borneo. 

The most peculiar relief in sedimentary rocks which have been 
folded and then worn level is due to limestones that are at times of 
Primary, but more often of Tertiary, origin. Tropical karsi forming 
cliffy of extraordinarily jagged appearance rises above soft materia]. 
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In other places there are plateaus with underground drainage, but 
with dry valleys tracing veritable maaes between swarms of hills 
with more or less coaves proSlcs; as, for esample, in Mt, Sewn to 
the south of Surakarta in central Java, in the Vlsayas, and the little 
island of Nnsa Penida to the south of Bali, 

Another type of relief which covers large areas in eastern Sumatra 
and Borneo at any rate, consists of plains built up by mud from the 
streams at the expense of the sea and often mantled with swamp 
forest separated from the open sea by a fringe of Sipa palms and 
mangrove. Other plains have been formed inland by the action of 
rivers in silting up lakes. These lakes are almost all of volianic 
origin, as for example those in the highlands of Sumatra or Java. 

The rapid rate of erosion combines with tectonic instability and 
the effects of vulcanism to add variety and change to the scenery.» 
Much heavy rain falling on strata which are often of weak resistance 
causes the quantity of rockwaste washed away to reach a greater 
volume than is the case in Europe outside the basins of Mediter¬ 
ranean rivers. Calculations made by the irrigation department in 
Java show that the mean annual quantity washed away may exceed 
J milUmetre over the whole basin and even amounts to 4 millunetres 
in one districL The average weight of mud carried by the Solo in 
Java is 4-64 1b. per cubic yard of water. This is fifty times more than 
is carried by the Rhine above the delta and 1 *65 1b. more than the 
Ganges carries before its junction with the Gangra. From sections 
drawn across certain islands made of fold mountains it seems that 
since the Quaternary era rockwaste to a depth of many thousands of 
feet has been washed away by erosion due to the very rainy climate. 

I Ruiteo (35), pp, 154 ff. 
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CLIMATE 

Malaya, the East Indies, and ihe Philippines lie between 20* N, laL 
and 10'"S* lac. and are thus situated wholly within the tropics- 
More than four-fifths of the area of the region Ue within W of the 
Equator, The vastness of the space occupied by salt water and the 
fact that^ except in Borneo^ no part of the land is farther than 125 
miles from the sea strengthen the characteristics of the climate due 
[0 the general geographical posilionJ 

Generiil Features. The clLmaie is marlccd as equatorial by its 
calm atmosphere and equable temperature- Differences of pre^ure 
arc very slight* betw^een Asia and Australia the isobars are widely 
spaced and baromtiric readings gradually dtcrcase northwards in 
July and southwards in January (sec Fig. 4). Variations in pressure 
arc regular* gradual* small p and, in facial identical for more than 
lOOO miles. They are generally the aftw-effects of atmospheric 
disturboAces which begm e-itd develop in higher latitudes. 

As always, the winds are strongest and least variable over the sea. 
Three lighthouses situated to the north of the Sunda arc Ik I ween 
Java and Timor record more than 88 per cent, of the winds as 
blowing from the west and north-west in January and February, and 
more than 90 per cent, from the east and sDuth-east in July and 
August. From the very numerous obscn'ations taken by the 
Sneltius in her cruises in 1929-30 it has been found that in 50 per 
cent, of the cases the wind velociiy was between only 4 and 12 m.p.h. 
The sea is almost always calm, and navigation far less dangerous 
than in the temperate belt. Currents are more to be feared by 
sailors than are storms, for they often rush violenily through the 
Straits, those at Flores and Lantar in eastern Indonesia sometimes 
reaching a speed of 19 m.p.h.^ For trade between the islands the 
Dutch East India Company used ships that were not sound enough 
to make their way back to Europe. On land the winds are more 
variable, for the regular currents of air that flow across the open sea 
are often replaced here by land and sea breeres. These are most 
noticeable on the coasts of the large islands and are sometimes 
observ ed in the Celebes Sea nearly 200 miles from Borneo, bringing 

1 Tlic most KMiii dttcripiiofl is by C. Bnwk: wwi ««/ 

observations durin* his voyafif rnoni Waijeu to Temato, (63). 

pp, 410-19. 
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wiih ihcm at a certaiti time of the yea/ the delicate scent of 
wild v anilla. The mean velocity of the wind decreases towards 
the interior of the islands. In Java, it is 6 tn.p.h. at Semajang, 
but it scarcely escceds 2 a).p.h. at Jakarta, a few miles from the 

The distribution of temperature clearly illustmtes the effwts of 
nearness to the Equator and the sea* There is remarkable urn- 
fonniiy in an area measuring some 2500 miles from no^ 
and from east to west, and the annual means differ but slightly. 
At Basoo, a little island to the north of Luz6n,' the m^^ual 
temperetuTC is at Pontianak on the jgiuator m Bor^o 

79° F.^i at Penang 79° F.; and at Kupang in Timor 79 F. The 
variations from one month to another are slight and scarrely 
distinguish the seasons. At Jakarta, where the Royal Obse^atory 
has been functioning since 1866, the mean temperature rises to 
79* F, in May, but is as high as 78® F. in January, the coolest monih. 
The annual range hem is only 1-8° F. and nwhere exceeds 9 F. 
Life is spent in a continuous sweltering heat like the aimosph™ of 
a hot-house. But whlbt great cold is unknown, suffoCTtmg heat »s 
rare. All through the year the thermometer geiv«aUy oscihato 
between 68° F. and 86* F. in the lowlands. Between 1866 imin9M 
the absolute extremes of temperature m Jakarta—65 F. and 96 F. 
^were recorded in 1B77, The shade temperature app^tly 
never reaches 100* F. in any part of Malaya or the ^t Indiw, 
though the north of the Philippines is an enception. Only m Ae 
sheltered plains of Lim6a does the mean maximum C5c«ed that 
heure, whilst the mean minimum falls to 60° F. As is the rule m 
the tropics, the diurnal range is greater than ran^ 

and is greatest during the dry season. In the Philippines it vanes 
from 10° F. to 25° F.* whilst at Pontianak it averages IJ F." 

The days are all much alike not only in length, but also in the 
sequence of weather, the sequence of climatic phenomena and the 
effect of these on the feelings and outlook. Fogs sometimes cover 
the ground at night, but are quicUy dispersed, and the sun rises m a 
clear sky. By nine o'clock light cumulus clouds begm to fom and 
at the same time a breeze begins to blow. The clouds thicken, 
become lower in the sky. and in the afternoon mere^ disperse or 
else drop heavy showers. In the cvenmg the sky becomes clear 

i ApWTi CD the north coast of Luzto has a mean JaJiuwy tcmpcjatitre 9 ^ F. 
Stngapoie M and 95" F-i and Jakarta 68 and W F- 
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OTice ag^n and after a short the aight is usually superbly 

calm. 

Rain is the most variable clement in this climate. Malaya and 
the East fndies are certainly to be reckoned among the regions with 
the highest and most regular rainfall in the world. Yet the diversity 
of the archipelago and the variety of its scenery and modes of life 
arc closely related to the amount of rain and to the rarnfatl system. 
Great contrasts occur* and shades of didereoce are infinite* even if 
only averages are taken into account. As might be eipectcd^ the 
21 inches a year that fall at Palu Bay in north-western Celebes and 
the 166 inches at Buitenzorg Bogorin north-western Java—to mention 
only lowlsnd districts—make a great difference in the sccncty at the 
two places. And the distribut ion of th is rainfall between the months 
offers every degree of difference between montonous plenty and a 
system of well-marked wei and dry seasonSn 

Differences tn Climate^ great and small The rainfall system is 
aifecled by nearness not only to the Equator* but also to the two 
continents between which the East Indies lie. On the whole, the 
monsoon climate which characterises Southeast Asia e?^tends over 
the whole arcbipelagOp with local shades of difference due to latitude 
and to the continuation of the island chain to near the coast of 
Australia. 

The two land masses of Asia and Australia, situated on either side 
of an equatorial belt occupied mainly by the sea, are always under 
opposing pressure systems which move alternately from one hemi¬ 
sphere to ihe other. Relatively very hot in summer, they are 
centres of low^ pressure systems which suck in air currents. On the 
other hand, they are cold and under high pressure in winter; hence, 
they send out winds. Thus, the trade wind system is gnstly 
modified. In the winter hemisphere the trades are reinforced by 
winds from the cold continent: whilst in the opposite hemisphcie, 
where it is summer^ the direction of the trade wind is reversed. 
Instead of winds blowing towards the equatorial belt of calm St the 
East Indies as a whole have winds that blow from one contment to 
the other alternately (see Fig. 4). When it is summer in the northern 
hemisphere, winds from Australia blow at first from the south-east* 
but are more and more deflected by the rotalion of the Earth, until 
they become south-west winds which are fell as far as the north of 
Luz6n and the southern Mariannes andn when at their fullest ei^tent, 
even in Shanghai and the Bonin Islands. During the winter in the 
same hemisphere (summer In the southern hemisphere) the north¬ 
east winds extend south of the Equator as north-west or even west 
winds. Though often disguised* the trade wind is not suppressed, 
k often blows as a gentle breeze over the Fbllippines during the 
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change of the monsoon and especially^ in March and April, and it 
resumes when the south-west monsoon advances too far north and 
finds itself cut olT from its source. 

The influence of these alteroatiog winds, or monsoons, combines 
with, but of^ea exceeds, that of latitude. The rainfall is distributed 
most evenly near the Equator. The graphs in Fig. 6 show two well- 
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marked maxima following the passage of the sun at its zenith; e.g. 
at Cameron’s Highlands. Yet the driest months at Padang get 10 
or )2 inches of laiii out of a total of 174 inches falling on 190 days. 

The farther one goes from the Equator, the greater the influence 
of the monsoons. But their effect varies according to the distance 
travelled by the winds across the sea and according to the relief and 
aspect of the lands they reach. The monMon Pnom over the sea 
may blow for several days without disturbing the fine weather, if 
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ihe wind follows a level path and meets no obstacle. Heavy rain 
falls only when masses of saturated air are affKted by wandering 
depressions which cause areas of turbulence in the path of the 
monsoon. In well-sheltered basins the two a^ual rainfall maxima 
may be almost equal, as they are at Bandung in western Java. But 
m other places they often fuse to form a single maximum, which 
occurs at the height of the summer monsoon, In iJk southern 
hemisphere mountain slopes fully exposed to the wind at that 
juncture get a high rainfall from the north and north-west winds. 
For instance, in February more than ^0 inches fall at Yasareja 
(5000 feet) on the southern slopes of the central range in Java: and 
as much as 30 inches at sea level at the foot of the mountai^ns near 
Macassar in south-western Celebes. In the northern hemisphere, 
on the other hand, the south-west monsoon causes enormous 
precipitation in August on the w'estem slopes of Luzon, where about 
23 inches fall on the coast and about 50 inches at the hill station of 
Baguio (5000 feet). The latter place had 133 inches in July 191L 

Though usually dry, the winter monsoon may, however, after a 
long sea crossing give heavy rain on contact with steep hills. Thus 
the January mean exceeds 23 inches at certain pioiiits on the east 
coast of Luz6n, where the wind is from the north-^t. At the same 
timn the west coast is extremely dry, getting 0-5 inch in January at 
Laoag in north-western Luzdn. In August when the south-east 
wind is blowing, an cv'cn sharper contrast is seen between the north 
and sou th sides of Ijen in eastern Java. WhilstinthesouthPaLudo 
streams with 15-5 inches, Asemhagus, which is under the shadow of 
the volcanic hill-mass, has the extremely low mean of 0 2 inch. 

It is impossible to toudi on all the particular eases. Combinations 
of diflferciit factors give rise to a very large number of variations in 
the rainfall system, whose complexity is well illustrated by the fact 
that every month sees a rainfall maximum and a minimum in some 
part of Malaya or Indonesia. The dry season may continue 
normally for several months. It does so in some districts in the 
Philippines, especially in the west; for instance, on the west coast of 
Luz6n, the station at Vigan records 105 inches of a year, but 
only 0-7 inch in the three driest and 3-1 in the six driest months. 

The drought is far more striding in the southern hemisphere md 
is marked by low annual rainfall totals as well as a brief rainy 
season The extraordinarily low precipitation in Palu Bay quite 
near the Equator in northern Celebes has already been mentioned. 
The difference between wet and dry seasons gradually increases from 
south-eastern Celebes and the middle of Java along the eastern 
section of the Sunda arc. The total annual ramfalJ at Asemtagus 
in north-castem Java (32 inches) and on the south coast of Sumba is 
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Jess Uian 40 inches. Kupang, near the southern end of Timor, gets 
57 inches a year, but onJy 0 3 inch in the months of July, August, 
and September, and only 2-7 inches in the sjjc months from May to 
October. Within 10* of the Equator this is a strong indication of 
the influence of the Australian desert {see Fig. 5). 

The variation in rainfall froni year to year is greatest in regions 
with a well-marked dry season and there entails the most serious 
consequences for human Ufe. Since the cultivation of food crops is 
usually restricted to the wet season, a delay in the arrival of the 
monsoon may have a ruinous effect on a vital harv'est. The same 
result occurs if the rains are inteiTupted by several weeks of drought 
caused by the failure of local depressions to give heavy rain in 
path of the monsoon. These irregularities upset the tenor of native 
life, especially in eastern Indonesia and still more in the northern 
Philippines. 

Now that these special cases have been mentioned, it must be 
emphasised that over the greater part of their area Malaya and the 
East Indies do not belle their geographical position and are indeed 
equatorial in the steady, high rainfall as well as their even tempera- 
tuie. According to a table drawn up for the year 1936 only three 
out of 3354 pluviometrical stations scattered throughout Indonesia 
had a rainfall of less than 20 inches, thirty-nine less than 40 inches, 
whilst 2420 had more than 80 inches. No station in the Philippines 
records a total of less than 40 inches, not one in Malaya less than £0 
inches, and the great majority of stations in these two countries 
record more than SO inches. Certainly no other region in the world 
gets such a high rainfall over so large an area. The mean annual 
totals of the wettest stations exceed 240 inches, among them Bandar- 
baru between Medan and Lake Toba in northern Sumatra (2320 
feci), and Yasaieja in central Java, which has already been men- 
tioned. They are both mouniain stations; but even places at low 
altitudes have plenty of rain, provided that mountain ridges behind 
them force the saturated winds to rise. Thus, Buitenzorg (790 feel) 
in north-western Java gets 166-5 inches, Padung on the west coast 
of Sumatra 180, Amboina in south Serang 134, and Surigao in 
north-eastern Mindanao 136. The mean precipitation in Malaya 
and the archipelago can scarcely be less than IDO inches. 

Rain falls as a rule in very heavy downpours. The greatest 
intensity over a short time is not much more than occurs in the 
temperate bell; but heavy showers are far more frequent, and the 
mean intensity is consequently greater. Braak says that in Indonesia 
20 per cent, of the rain falls in showers giving at least 0-003 inch per 
minute and of at least 5 minutes' duration, whilst the percentage is 
ten times less in Bavaria. Hence, in the East Indies the showers 
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last a relatively short time. In Jakarta 72 inches of rain fall in 357 
hours as against 23 inches in 657 hours at Potsdam. A typical 
equatorial system like that at Pontianak is said to have constant 
rains; but even there droughts not seldom last a fortjiight or even a 
month. The hours of sunshine arc far more numerous than would 
be supposed from the continual talk of dismal gloom. The daily 
mean is 6 hours 4 minutes at Jakarta and 7 hours 1 minute at 
Padang, which is, however, one of the wettest parts of Indonesia, 
Eastern Indonesia has the greatest amount of sunshine dunng the 
year, Kupang has 3072 hours as against 2103 at Manila, 2229 at 
Pontianak, 2326 at Jakarta, and 1849 at Macassar. Jakarta has 
only 103 days in the year which arc really overcast, that is when 
cloud cover is greater than A; hut only 12 days of 
when cloud cover is less than The play of snnlight on the 
difTerent shades of green in forest and cultivated field is one of the 
great charms of Indonesia. Yet travellers like Conrad have s^ken 
of the oppressive character of the tropical sun, whose light is diliused 
by the damp atmosphere both at sea and over tin-yielding estuaries 
with their white beaches and fringes of dark mangrove. 

Uke rain, thunderstorms are not more violent than in w'estem 
Europe; but they arc more frequent and usually occ^r in the wet- 
noon at the charge of the monsoon and especially weel« of 
at least relative drought preceding the rainy season. They seldom 


accompany heavy rains. . c . r j *, 

Storms and hurricanes do not often occur in the East indi«, ana 
their violence and the damage they do are often esa^erated. 
tions must, however, be made of the north and south jnargjiis of the 
archipelago, for there typhoons are rife. These stonns l«gin m the 
belt of air forming the equatorial warm front which is displaced by 
the action of high-pressure belts, and they travel from e^t to west 
as a rulc.i Those which pass to the south of the Sunda arc are 
sometimes felt in Java and may cause heavy damage m Timor and 
nearby islands in April. Far more frequent and dan^rous are he 
typhoons in the Philippines. Every year several of them ^oss the 
northern pan of those islands, nearly always between Ju'y 
November. They then make for southern Japan or the coasts of 
China or Indo-China. causing considerable havoc at tunes, Hous^ 
roofs are torn off, telegraph poles knocked dow n, and trees uprooted 
by the violence of the wind. Floods that are sometimes fatal to 
man and beast arc caused by the heavy lain and even more by the 
accompanying mrush of the tide Ttmforecd by storm wav«_ 
Differences in climate are further increased by 
altitude. In Indonesia the temperature decreases on an average by 

1 D^perman (40). 
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r F. for every 375 feet of ajcent. But the therinDineter varies no 
more from one monib to the next in the mountaiits than la the ptoJns. 
Monthly means do not differ by much more than 4“ F, at Baguio or 
at Je stuiimt of P^gerango in western Java {9900 feet) and only 

Sii .u f <3000 feet), Between 1912 and 

1918 the absolute minimum recorded on Pangemneo was 33“ F, 
and mght frost has never been observed in the mountains in Malaya! 
^matra, or the north and ocnire of Celebes, but hoar-frost has 
^ur^ at kmabdu in northern Borneo. The lowest temperatures 
have been recorded in the south-east of the archipelago, where frost 
often occurs above 5000 feet during cilm nights at the height of the 
V. example, at a height of about &000 feet on the 

platuu of Djcng m central Java and even no higher than 3000 feet 
m me crater of Ijcn m the eastern pan of the same island. 

^e sky above the mountains is more often overcast, and clouds 
collect more regularly, in the afternoon and night. At first rainfall 
mcr&scs with hci^t, precipitation consisting more often than in the 
lowlands of persistent showers of fine raim On Ml, Singgalang 
i!™ E<}nator in Sumatra observations taken at a hciisht of 
9500 feet show that there were 320 days of rain in the yearTnd a 
mten restive humidity of 93 per cent., the driest month not fahina 
below £>9 ^ cent. But then the ratnrall diminishes above a certain 
alutude, though no general rale can be fonnulatcd. On isolated 
volcanoes the decrease begins about half-way up. On compact 
hiil-masses the belt of greatest rainfall seems to rise higher as the 
altitude of the hiJI-mass increases. The air changes more often 
owing to the existence of vertical ascending or descending curreots- 
w on the heights the relative humidity my pass in a few minutes 
from a very low figure almost to saturation point 
Aniiimatisation. In spite of the equability of the temperature 
which IS a permanent equatorial feature. hiJI stations are benefictai 
to the heaUh of Eiiropeans and enable them to stay in the tropics 
for a long ume with less frequert visits to Europe. The progress in 
housing and the adoption of a diet and dress suitable to the climate 
w not enough to prevent ansmia and the nervous diseases which 
threaten Europeans dwelling in the lowlands, in the loneliness of 
r!?' a^o^here of native surroundings these ilJ- 
defined maladies, called the ‘Philippinitc* in Manila, have Jed to 
mental depres^n and an obse^ion of fear of mysterious and baleful 
infiueaccs, l^e air in the hills at least delays and weakens the 
^tacks of such dis^s. The journey to Buiienrorg has an im¬ 
mediately raluiaiy effect on a resident of Jakarta, though the drop 
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in temperature averages only 2'5° F. The number of holiday 
stations above 3000 feet has increased, among the most frequented 
being Cameron's Highlands in Pahang on the Perak-Pahang border, 
Fraser's Hill (4200 feet} also in Pahang to the north of Kuala 
Lumpur in Mdaya, Bemstagi (52SO feet) to the north of Lake Toba 
in Sumatra, Baguio (5000 feel) in the mountains of Luz6n, and 
Tosari (5700 feet) on the slopes of the Tengger hill-mass in eastern 
Java. In the last mentioned the mean temperature is tS-5*F. 
lower than in Jakarta. It is a delight to sleep under blankets, yet to 
shiver sligbtly in the momiitg, and then to set off early under a dear 
sky for the casuarina forests and the bare summiU of the voLcaooes. 


CHAPTER 4 

VEGETATION AND FAUNA 


Malays and Indonesia have a wealth of I King species unique in 
tropical lands. This is certaJaly due in part to the heavy rainfaH 
an variety of relief* but it ilso the outcome of a position between 
two very ancient major contineiitaJ realms. The flora and faurui 
which evolved in south-eastem Asia and in Australia in very different 
condilions would naturally spread over Indonesia^ where they would 
tneei and mmglc. The existing vegetable and animal lift there is the 
outcome of a very complex evolution influenced by geological 
developments. The formation of the islands was certainly not a 
re^lar process. As was said above, its history remajus very 
obscure* and our glimpse of the series of conditions through which 
the ^mpelago has p^sed and of the very numerous changes in its 
outhne titif mg the Tertiary* and Quaternary periods ts due to botanical 
and zoologii^ research. As a result of variations in the sea Jcvel, 
m oTOgemc forces* vutcanism, the activity of coral formation* and 
I e deposuion of alluvium, groups of islands have been alternately 
joined together and separated. The connexion between Asia and 
Australia has been broken, re^siabJished. and broken again; and 
animals and plants from the continents have developed tocal 
Characteristics during the more or less lengthy periods of isolation. 
Hence, the interest aroused by the exuberance and diversity of life in 
the region is easily understood. 

The problems have in fact caused great enthusiasm in many 
natumists^ and the theory of natural selection was formulated very 
Urgely from observations made in ibis region. TTic most striking, 
of cou™ were those of A. R. Wallace, who stayed in these parts 
from 1854 to 1862 and braughl back more than 125,00& specimens 
ot me fauna. He confirmed the theory worked out by Darwin as 
early as 1835, and the years 1858 when Wallace and Darwin read a 
joml paper before the Lmnean Society, and 1859 when 77re Origin of 
Sptaes was published, are outstanding dates in the history of 
natural scjcnce. '' 


Watlace saw in the Straits of Macassar and Lombok a clear line 
of ^paration between species of Asiatic affinity and those of 
Ausir^^n orjgtii. Later researches have proved ihai the Wallace 
Line did not have the clearness of definition attributed to it by its 
author. It is strange, of course, that it should correspond more or 
I Aflcordfng to Van St«a« (SSa) LEk most sianificant break in ibe Sunila a«, 
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less cjtactly with the iransilJon from the Sunda shelf to the deep seas 
md small islands of eastern [ndoncsia- Bui wl^t this statural 
difference Is certamly fairly ancient,^ the suails scparaiing the 
islands were, however* not insuperable obstacles to ihe migr^iion of 
animal and vegetable species. This was especially true of the latter, 
which can be more easily carried by winds and currents, ^le 
Wallace Line keeps its validity for many ZDologists, but, on the other 
hand* most botanists regard the East Indies as a floral domain in 
which Asiatic influence prevails. In any case, the relative number 
of Australian forms increases only gradually, and predominance 
is reached only in Australia Itself.^ 

Dl^inbutim ef F^^rest, There is no doubt that the cl unaic of the 
region is generally favourable to the existence of dense forest, 
forest vegetation-type is indeed very extensive, but is far from being 
everywhere present. No abso[utc value can be given to ihe figures 
quoted for its area^ because it has not yet been sufficiently investi¬ 
gated for exact description to be possible, and the statistics very 
often include under the head of forest associations what should more 
properly be termed savana or bush (see Fig. 7).^ 

The proportion of woodland to the total area of the regton seems 
to be far below oric-haif and is probably nearer one-third. But 
forest is very unevenly spread over the islands and even over parts 
of the same island. In the Philippines its area is reckoned at 55 per 
cent, of the whole group; but Mindanao is far more wooded than 
Luzon, Mindoro than Fanay^ and Negros than Sebu.^ The mMl 
reliable figures for Indonesia come mainly from Endert s researches 
and were given recently by van Steenis and illustrated by a very nne 
map in the Adas vuw rropj5cft Nederland. According to it, forest 
covers 70 per cent, of the surface in northern and north-eastern 
Sumatra* the south-eastern half of Borneo* the Moluccas* and New 
Guinea; but less than 30 per cent- in the Sunda arc from Java to 
Timor irtclusivei Elsewhere the proporuon varies between 30 and 

70 per cent, , . 

In seeking to discover the causes of these great diflcrericcs it is 


so far fls plaai geography is conctmedp is Sunda Sltfii bctwtefi) Somalia and 
Java* acii not Lombok Sumi. . ^ ^ - 

I According 10 Rutlcn there w-h detp water between Roffwo and Celclies n|rii 

at Uic bcpnalng of the Mjdcchc, 

J Cheesmu cccsidets the raunn ns well as the flora of New Giudm as JJP 
the wholi: of a mainly Ashlk character. See ^eogr. J. vw* IWP* 


^ The chicr work On the vcgfiiation of the Dutch Easl IndJei i§ 
Vcffetutmcheisen. by O. G. J. van Sl«iiis(56). It U by a i^P 

on a scale of J/75M. The map is mpnslilPfd in ibt ^llai vorf Tropaeh Nfder- 

W,sheei7a3>. 
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impossible to confine one's researches to climatic factors for they 
certainly difficult to assess exactly, h is definitely iot cSoS 
to ^Ofisider the rainfall totals only^ and the disiributloii of rair 
through the year must be eiamined- The duration of the rains 

t tl? ^ but this is generally unknown. Tbere 

s no doubt that in the Lesser Sunda Islands to the east of Lombok 

^ ^he lower rainfall and 

appears to be direct, however, but 

abovi th? 9 ^r «S‘onaJ divisions rienttoned 

^ve, the area covered by forest is found to be inversely pfo- 

M^ndr* population, except in the Lesser Sunda 

If Jogtsthcr with the cJmiate and soil, but more than either 

of ?e«t*;iUnJ !* the present-day distribution 

of tcgctation-types, Hjs handiwork is certainly apparent in the 

1^^ cultivated 

and have reigned wild. Such, for instance, are EicMoX 
e|w«>jcjr, which comes from tropical America and which does the 
navigarion with its upright feaves and violet 
h?i!™r ^ Afjfflwa puJica, which is of arazilian origin and. on 
gardens tn Java, became a weed. But man has 
t*«troyer of the dense forest, which has been 
replaced by secondary growths that lead to the grass savana where 

h^n 2 “"’P devdopmentfSough 

!iea ^'’^^“™P'«'ns and in a sense immemorial, has 

colonisation. The forest has diminished not onS 
hiere™“ Of European plantations, but also because th^ 

arfi^f^th” occasioned an extension of collcciint 

cli™(/’’iSt™r^ vegeiaUon is due to the combined action of 
ThTr* ' with pal®ogcographica1 factors 

The forest IS of course far from beingalways the sim,e hi appearenS' 
for iropiral forest naturally differs from temperate forest iS^e ar^t' 
variety of dements that go to make it up* Jn Indonesia In &Z. 
has counted between 20,000 and 30.000 species of tJ^K shruS^n^ 
glasses, belonging to about 2500 families Fven 

ot at least 15J inches m diamelerat ih^ _* l . 

»i.h 

the same. Even in typical equatorial forest little differencesln^ 

> VaaSteeiii»{KXp.40. 
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nature of the soil» relief. Dr eliioale are reflected in ihe appearance of 
the stands. The sli^t anUcUml ridges of tuff on the lowlands of 
Sumaira carry fine stands of dipterocarps which show up against 
the rest of the forest. The Tertiary hills in eastern Java are the 
flivoujite home of teak. In places where the layman at first sees 
only inextricable confusion the botanist recognises m arrangement 
something like a mosaic, and in the most luxuriant forests he dis^ 
tinguishes Stands each of which is characterised by the fairly small 
cumber of species they contaia. Surveys of this kind have certainly 
been carried out more carefully in Indonesia than in any other region 
in the hot belt. Here* however* only the main features of distribu* 
tion can be touched upon. 

Coastal Forests. The mangrove ^ is n welUtnown form of coastal 
vegetation in the hot belt- The term includes a group of spcdcs 
belonging to families diflering somewhat froin each other, but all 
remarkably well adapted to their environment, that is^ to soil 
periodically covered by the tide. Mangroves are found on lime¬ 
stone shores—for instance* on coral Islands—but are of poor growth 
there. Their favourite home is the half-consolidated mud along the 
shores of relatively calm bays and lagoons, where they are sheltered 
from strong currents. They are found to some extent everywhere in 
the East Indies, but they form an almost continuous fringe on the 
west coast of the Malay Peninsula* eastern Sumatra, and southern 
and eastern Borneo. The traveller who goes up deeply indented 
estuaries like that of the Musi at Palembang tends to exoggemte the 
width of the mangrove belt* which may be as little as 30 yards and 
seldom exceeds a mile or two. However* in the district of Fort 
Weld in the North of Pemk in Malaya it measures nearly 12 miles. 
The various species arc not scattered about at random^ but run in 
successive belts parallel with the shore. The outer belt generafly 
belongs to the genus Rhhophora, and the species RhUophota 
cottjugaia and R. mucromta are the first to be seen from the sea, at 
first like outposts cut off by the flood tide and later as a continuous 
fringe. They form an almost impenetrable obstacle with their 
sterna supported on stilt-roots and aerial roots that stream down 
from the main branches. Their seedlings, which arc developed on 
the tree itself, shoot like darts into the blue-black mud and send out 
their roots into it in a few hours^i peculiarity which led Schimper 
to qualify the species as viviparous. The leaves are of n fine glossy 
green and are adapted to rapid transpiration. 

Farther back from the sea appear other spedcs of Rhtzophota and 
also, as the soil is oflen more sandy and mixed with cotfli llmesione, 
repre^ntatives of the genera Bntgakraf Avksmia, and Sotmeratia* 
1 Van Sttenia <S6), p. 40. 
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Stilt-roois become 1 ms common and in the end disapp^jar from Use 
bottom of the stem; but the roots form an inextricable tangle from 
whence issue curious outgrowths, caJled pneumatophores* that have 
quite difieicnt functions than of assisting respiration Hic trees 
sometimes reach a height of 100 or 120 feet, when their growth is not 
chwkcd. But the mangrove belt has generally been the object of 
brisk exploitation because it is situated right on navigable water and 
furnishes vanous products like timber suitable for making sunken 
piles; hard, heavy, woody matter exccUcm for making charcoal, 
tannin, and so on. On the p^asts of densely populated lowlands, 
like the pl^ around Manila Bay, the natives have long been 
^stcmatically exploiting the mangrove belt* The requirements of 
uropean enterprise ^ have brought great destruction on coastal 
forests; but today felling is very strictly regulated almost everywhere 
and IS someumes oSsei by afforestation* 

Among the species of true mangroves a palm which grows in 
clumps or belts of varying width is often to be seen* On the banks 
of muddy, strongly tidal rivers it is found higher upsUeara than the 
iMhi^ve and indeed right up to where the water is scarcely brackish. 
This IS ffipaf/viioBts, a deep-rooted tree W'hose huge rosette of light 
green leaves stands out against the dark hue of the mangrove and 
seems to issue from the very ground, so short is its stem. Nipa is 
^metimes ^tivated. for it too serves many purposes, its leaves 

^ing used for roofing huts and for making wickerwork and house- 
hoio uKen^ds, 


In eastern Sumatra and in Borneo a Mynacea {Mekkuca kti- 
codendrH forms almost pure stands behind the mangrove bell its 
stem wqth its ragged bark rising white from the black, marshy soil 
, Sfnjy coasts with dunes and spits are clothed in stiff, bluish grass 
(5pmi/tr or are dotted with black Jikos {.Casmnnu 

tqvisetifoh^ that l(»k like cypresses from afar. These graceful 

Pandanacca: and Barni^tonk usiatica 
Bui this type of coastal forest has often been replaSd by ct^onu 
groves, ^ 


Fonst. The real equatorial forest extends from the 

fm ab^T ^“'^i to a heigh! of about 5000 

feet above the sea* It ts the type most often described by iraveJJers 

who l^ve dwe t upon its monotonous and bewildering lack of order 
Its overwhelming m^. its Jong diurnal silences pu^uated how' 

“oraing. by the short calls or prol’oDaed 
shrieks of monkeys and by the fall of heavy drops of dew Ind 
rusUmg with the ffight of pigeons, parrots/and hombUhi ThJ 
forest IS evMgrcen. but varies iu shade of colour, [t knows ndihJl 
the deep stillness of our woods nor the seasonal and simultaneous 
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faJ] of the leaves, and It covers vast expanses from the norti of the 
Malay Peninsula lo New Guincap where it has conttexions with the 
forests in Queensland, The adaptation of forms to the hot, damp 
climate is often exaggerated or at any rate oversimplified. Of 
CQursc* the foliage in its eagerne^ for li^t generally spreads out in 
a kind of parasol at the top of the boles that are devoid of branches 
over much of tbeir length. But the le^ivcs differ greatly, some being 
large, others smalh some simple or pinnate, or deeply indented^ 
others dull or glossy. South-eastwards along the Sunda are and 
also towards the north of the atehipelago the deerease in rainfall, 
and especially the lengthening of the dry season, is reRccted in a 
higher percentage of deciduous species; but western Flores still 
presents patches of evergreen forest. The fact is, a miuute adapta¬ 
tion to local Conditions may be observed, and very varied associations 
have been described by botanists. There are, for example, associa¬ 
tions proper to marsh, peal-bogs, the margins of winding streams, 
dry ridges, and slopes. Around sheets of water in the peat-bo^ 
covered with white and yellow Nympheacese the roots develop in 
such a way as in some degree to resemble majigrove. Some limes 
the parasols of foliage on the tops of the smooth, lofty columns let 
through the sun's rays, and in their light the vivid colour^scarlet 
or bright ydiow—of some flower hashes out in the confusion of the 
undergrowth. Or else the parasols of the big trees foim a continuous 
mass impenetrable to light, under wtuch there is an unchanging 
greenish gloom. The soil certainly affects the vegetation and is 
being more and more intensively studied in Ihis connexioiL 

Bore soil, in which the humus decays very rapidly under the aciion 
of climatic factors, is a fairly common feature. Such spots have 
little grass and are merely dotted here and there with shade-loving 
plants like the Commclinaccas, Rubincea:, SdaginellaSp Scitanunea? 
(the best known of w^hich is ginger}, and Arace^ with their long leaf* 
stalks and broad leaves. Above these grow shrubs {Sirobihmthas, 
Zingibenicca;, Marantaceae, and other RubiacCiE), then one, or 
more storeys of trees, whose liers seem more marked here than in any 
other eQuntorial forest- The impression of utter confusion of plant 
life IS due less to the great variety of trees than to the abundance of 
epiphytes and parasites and to the tangle of lianas, some of which, 
like the rattan palm, may be more than 220 yards long and may cast 
over the other foUage crowns of light green, each with a spike 
standing up like a lighlamg conductor. It is mahaly their (lowers 
that at certain seasons sprinkle a few bright splasher of colour over 
the pervading green, for the irec-blossoms are often invisible through 
being very small or else dull in colour or because they open m the 
light above the foliage. Flowers are on the whole less common 
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than in temperate forests. Even tfic orchid blooms arc often small 
and dull. Notable exceptions are the big yellow bunches of 
Coei^ytte and the red or orange clusters of Vanda Lowii with their 
bri^t purple spots. The flowers are often unscented, and none of 
their wild fruit is comparable in taste with the raspberries and 
strawberries of the European woodland. 

In the main forasis of Malaya, Sumatra, Borneo, and the Philips 
pines dipierocarps occupy a prominent place owing to the space 
they cover as wcU as to their height. In no part of the world is this 
family better represented than in this region, where it includes about 
four hundred species. Several of them, or closely related species, 
figured in the flora of the region as early as the end of the Tertiary 
period, Dlpterocarps oflen form the top storey of the forest. 
Seen from an aircr^ and especially in a stereoscopic air photo- 
graph, they arc reco^isable by the colonnades formed by their 
white trunks, which rise straight and branchless up to JOO or 130 
feet, where they open out their foliage parusobwise. The total 
height may be as much as 200 feet. The trunk measures between 
2^ and 5 feel in diameter above the base which is strengthened by 
strong buttresses. Among these giants there are in particuiar 
vanoiis species of Shorca, Kontpassia, and Drytjhalanops aromatica 
ior Sumatran camphor tree). Some individual trees which have 
been spared by the axe in the huge clearings on the east coast of 
Sumatra make a very impressive sight, sianding alone as they do 
The aircrafl has enabled the dipterocarp forests to be surveyed 
approximately. Measurements and tallies of their number have 
given a fair idea of their extent. They are said to represent 3D per 
cent, of the wooded area below an altitude of 2600 feet in Malaya 
and 75 per ^t. in the Philippines; and the proportions of the total 
L considerable, being 95 per cent, in 

me Philippine; 60 per cent, in the south and east of Borneo, and 
» per cent, in Indonesia as a whole. Dipierocarps seem to shun 
limestone and are absent, for example, in Mas.i Many species do 
not blossom annually, but only at longer iniervals. The fruit is 
extraordinarily plentiful. The seeds require a dark, moist atmo- 
^here lor germination and keep their viability only a short time 
The gr«t majority of species ^ow below the 1 eOtbfoot contour In 
Java, however, dipterocarps now occupy a far smaller place in the 
survivmg^m of primary forest and are scarcely ever found except 
between the and 4000-fool contours. To the east of Macassar 
and LomlMk Straits they p^adually disappear, but they still form a 
few fairly dense stands in the Moluccas, whilst they become very rare 
m the lesser Sunda Islands and eastern New Guinea. Like many 
) SteenU(56>,p. 3S5. 
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olhcr Malayan familiesp ihcy do not reach Austialia or ihe Pacific 
Islands. 

Olhcr fine species in the equatorial lowland forest are often 
Blriclly localised; for instance, Pisemta g^andis^ a tree with an 
enontious trunk, gro^s at! over the Bancoran 1 standi in the Sulu Sea. 
Fig-trees are plentiful in the forests, where their innumerable fruit 
attract suiaJl mammals and birds- Some li kc Urostignm Eenjammum 
have a single bole. Several other species^ which are not easily 
distinguished from each other by the layjnan, send out aerial 
rools which hang like ropes and take root on reaching the ground, 
thus making a whole grove out of a single tree. This is the 
K'arangwT, or sacred tree of the natives, the most famous of whichr— 
at Bongkasa in Bali—covers an area of more than an acre and a half. 

Palms are very nimierousp ai least 150 species being found in 
Indonesia. They rarely form stands by themselves, but are usually 
scattered. In western Java a species of Corypha^ or gebaitg, is 
associated with bamboos^ and Pho^mx palms occur as often in the 
mangrove belt as in the forests inland. Several palms are cultivated 
or at any rate protected by man. These include the faraniai Areea 
catechu (which is especially plentiful in Achin and bears a nut that 
with the betel leaf forms the traditional *cbew^ in Malay countries); 
various sugar-palms, like Arenga sacclianfera and a species of 
SorassiJis^ or which abounds in Baii and has a leaf that is 

used for several purposes* even for writing on; and the coconut tree, 
whichp as Thomson has happily said^ has the habit of leaning over 
the sea so that its fruit may be drifted by the currents to make 
oceanic isbnds habitable. It is by no means certain that the 
coconut tree is a native of the East Indies* for it is always found in 
cultivation there. A sandy shore with a saturated 5 tralum under¬ 
neath seems in fact to be its favourite position, and it is particularly 
plenlifiil below the lOOChfoot contour; but it is also found above 
3000 feet and far from the sea. Oiher useful palms arc the sago 
(Metfoxylon)^ which abounds in New^ Guinea and whose pith 
provides the natives of the Moluccas with ihelr chief food. It is 
found also in western [ndonBsia* in ihe plains of eastern Borneo and 
in the islands to the south of Singapore. It generally favours a 
marshy district. 

Graminaces occur in the form of Large numbers of species of 
bamboos with leaves ranging from a bright green to a dull yellow. 
In exceptional cases they may reach a height of 130 feel, but as a rule 
are between 30 and 40 feel high. They love light and often cover 
fairly steep slopes, as they do in the mouniains in Java and on the 
eastern side of Btirisan in Sumatra, and they abound in central 
Flores and on Lhc dry alluvial stretches in soulh-eastem Borneo. 
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They extract enonnous quantities of water from the soU and grow 
very fast. The throwing out of suckers enables them to spread very 
rapidly, and in this dissemmaUon they arc assisted by man. They 
often form dense, iinmixed stands which to the homesick European 
look from afar like Belds of giant wheat. 

Vplcmd Forest. The composition of the forest is gradually 
modihed by altitude. Certain families give way to others. Between 
the contours for ISOO and 3000 feet the stands of Dipterocarpex, 
Leguminosx, Burscracex, Sapotacca;, etc., fall away, whilst on the 
other hand there is an increase in Lauraccx, Tricacex, Fagacex, 
and conifers. 

Among the Fagacex Castmopsts and Quercus, which are plentiful 
in south China and north Indochina, play an important part also 
in the mountain forests throughout the East Indies, except in the 
Lesser Sunda Islands. The genus Quereus alone is represented in 
the islands by more than a hundred species which differ from our 
wcslent oaks in general appearance and in not having denticulate 
leaves. 

Less common are species of conifers which originated in the 
Himalayas and have advanced into the East Indies to meet the 
casuarinas from Australia. Fittus insutaris and Finns Aferkusii, 
which abound in Indo-Chioa, occur in the Philippines and northern 
Sumatra even at sea level, but their most extensive stands are 
found above the ISOO-foot contour, and scattered individuals arc to 
be seen nearly as high up as the 9000-fool contour. Finns Aferkvsii 
even crosses the Equator to Sumatra, its greatest advance having 
been observed on Kcrinchi about I at. 2'’ 6' S. Like another conifer, 
Agathis, this tree sometimes reaches a height of 230 feet. 

Agnthis is the famous dnmarf which yields one of the best forms 
of copal gum. Unlike the pines, it grows mainly in the eastcra part 
of the archifKlago; but like them it prefers the mountains. It 
appears even in eastern Borneo, but becomes a characieTistie feature 
of the mountain scenery in Celebes, the Moluccas, and western New 
Guinea, where it lifts its conical folbge above the forest on its 
massive trunk. In Celebes, for instance, it forms a storey 160 to 
180 feel above a second of 100 to 11S feet and, like the diptcrocarps 
in the lowlands of Sumatra and Borneo, it comprises more than 50 
per cent, of the forest. The araucaria occurs in New Guinea only. 

The tallest tree In the mountains of Sumatra and western Java is 
not a conifer, but one of the Hamaraeliduccx, the famous rasemalti 
(Alitagla excetsa). This giant tree advances eastwards in Java as 
far as Garai, to the east of Boadung. It is especially frequent at 
altitudes between 3000 and 5500 ftet and is somelinies associated 
with a few species of Podocupus, e.g. Fotiocarpus imbrlcata. 
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On the lower slopes ia western Indonesia the forest also contains 
the curious pitcher-plant with its creeping roots and leaves that grow 
into big lidded ums. As one goes up, herbaceous plants (Com- 
posit 2 , Gentianaceffi, Graminacese, and Cyperace®) become more 
numcrouii, and many of the flowers, like buttercups, scentless 
violets, and valerian, remind one of their oounterparts in temperate 
lands. 

However, as one climbs towards the summits, one is struck by the 
general appearance which climatic modiiications impose on the 
forest rather than by the predominance of new species. J^iwccn 
5000 and 6000 feel up on the average one reaches the vegetatioi^type 
called moss-forest—the mosb^sek or newlboseft of Dutch writers.’ 
In fact, it appears at very varying altitudes on mountains of volcanic 
origm as well as on others. Thus, on Pangjerango (9900 feetj In 
western Java it occurs only above the BOOO-foot contour, whilst on 
Mt. Maros in Banka it is found at a height of 2000 feet; in Bum at 
2300 feet; below 3300 feet in some parts of New Guinea; and in the 
Philippines it is often typical at 4000 feet; but on Mt. Pulog it occurs 
between 7300 and 8300 feet. These heights correspond to the bell 
of most persistent fog and appear to vary with the dimensions of the 
hill-mass and the topography of the surroundings.^ Moss coven 
the ground and trees with a thick, damp, fleece-like coating which is 
constantly imbibing water and makes boles and branches seem to 
be two or three limes stouter than they are. Moss-forest abounds 
in epiphytes, Lycopodiace®, Orchidacc®, and ferns. Of these one 
species. AsptenSum nidus, crowds the boles, branches, and even the 
attached lianas with huge rosettes of undivided fronds. The long 
green threads of Usne® stream down on all sides. Off the paths it 
is dMcult to make one’s way through. 

Higher up the moss becomes less widespread, but the trees are 
smaller and more gnarled. In places cerlam species of Fandmius 
form impenetrable thickets; for instance, on Mt. Loku to the south 
of Manado in Celebes and on Mt. Sibayak in Sumatra, Donunated 
by a few taller iodividuals which gradually become rarer, a belt of 
shrubs begins on an average at an altitude of about 8000 feel, 
ArtapheKs Javimica, a shrub with white flowers of a velvety ap¬ 
pearance, like edelweiss, is particularly characteratic of 

in Java, where it often forms almost uiunwed clumps. The 
height of the tree-line varies on volcanoes, that is, on most peaks ui 
Sumatra and Java. On these islands, which have been more closely 
studied than the rest, the tree-line has been more or less pushed 

I See Van Sieeais (St?, pp- « and 379; md, fw uesteni Jsva, Sehimper (55). 
p. 759. 

a Cp, above, p. 35. 

M.1.II.P.—4 
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down by eruptions. Thus, (be arrangement of belts of vegetation 
may properJy be compared with those in temperate regions only on 
the highest non-voicante mountains, tike Kinabalu in northern 
Borneo or, better stiii, the central ranges of New Guinea.^ 
Mountain vegetation here raises some interesting problems. It 
comprises representatives of typically tropical families and species 
which have become adapted to the elevated climate; hut it also has 
other plants related to species that arc found only in the temperate 
belts of the northern and southern hcmispheies. That in an 
^uatorial climate they should have taken refuge in the mountains 
is easily understood; but the possibility of their crossing from one 
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island to Ihc other can only be examined in the light of paisogeo- 
graphy. Three main lines of approach converge on the East Indies; 
one bringing Chinese flora by way of the Philippines, another 
Himalayan flora along the Malay Peninsula, and the third starting 
from Australia (see Fig. S). 

t Accordina to H. i. Lam, tbe uecs in ihii istaad sotnccjines gtew as high up 
es the 17,900-root contour in places where they are sheltered from the wind; and 
even tice-renu climb to (2,000 feet. Above J 2.950 feet the arotind U carpeted 
with small plants, like ferns, Encacear (liiododeiidrons which be)pn far lower 
down, Vacctnium), and, in Swampy soil, Clpdium and Biphraiia. Above 13,000 
feet the foot ueadi on aothing but grass and even hucifaler mosses until the mow 
line is reached at about 15,500 feet. From the 5000-fool cooiour upwards the 
fewness of cultivated fields and the Bbrnnce ofherds have modifKd the vceeiaiion 
far le» than in moiintoins in the lentpcTatc belt. (Van Sieoiu (id), p. 55.) 
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Another fjSiAcinating subject is plant colonisation on volcanoes 
after an eruption. This has attracted many botanists, and much 
observation was carried out on Kmkatoa after the catastrophe of 
18.B3, thanhs to periodical estcursions organised by Melchior Treub. 
At the approaches to the crater the flora shows signs of the gradual 
selection of mountain plants according to altitude and becomes 
poorer and poorer. Only a few species or pioneer varieties venture 
□ear the crater, which is still vomiting lava or belching out fumaroles, 
viz. those able to adapt themselves to high tcrnperaturcs and the 
Lustability of the soil, to send their roots into cracks in the hard and 
still undecomposed lava, and to resist asphyxiation by the sul¬ 
phurous emanations. The softest and most friable tuffs permit the 
growth of richer flora, and the soil in lahars is spontaneously re¬ 
forested far more quickly than the lava. This modification of the 
vegetation through the influence of vulcantsm is not unlike that 
resulting from burning and affects enoimous areas below the 
5000-foot contour. 

Forest Degradattan irtlo Open Forest^ secondary Forest, atid Savuiw. 
In 1920 the area of soil completely transformed by mait's action 
in the Philippines was assessed by an expert at iwo-diirds of the 
total. This is only an order of magnitude, a very approximate 
figure, when applied to the whole region dealt with in this book; 
and it would certainly have to be increased if none but really virgin 
forest was excluded from the proportion. 

The collection of some natural products, like leaves, fruit, gum, 
and resin, usually has but Little effect on the appearance of the 
forest. Felling for the requiremenis of buil^, joinery, [ut-props, 
charcoal-burning, etc., is far more destructive. Huropean planta¬ 
tions have often been established on forest soil after the trees have 
been cut down to the roots. But, as in tl« whole of the Hot Belt, 
the most general cause of forest degradation is the burning of the 
bush by uative cultivators. ' The ground permanently in use by 
these ]>eople covers a very small part of the area tilled. Outside the 
irrigated fields and gardens the practice of hdang^ is in full swing. 
It consists of cutting down the wild vegetation, bunung it at the end 
of the dry season, and then sowing or planting in the ashes. The 
field thus cleared is abandoned after being cultivated for a short 
time, usually one to three years, and Is used again after nature Im 
reconstituted the substances which make the soil sufficiently fertile 

for another crop. , , , ■ j 

The recuperation of the abaudoned ladaitg takes some time and 
will be attained only if the fallow lasts long enough and if the density 
of population is still low enough for the native to have a large area 
I Ceii^bi in the PhilippiKs. 
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ai tus disposal aod for him Dot to return to the space he had prc- 
viousLy burnt and cultivated till afier the Lapse of scores of years. 
As a rule the cycle is too short to ensure a return to the primitive 
state. The appearance of the foi^t is changed^ it becomes a 
^secondary^ growths what is called a bliduir m western Indonesia^ 
Fast growing, light-loving plants multiply at the expense of others^ 
and spedes which had been merely sporadic become dominant^ as 
for instance, the sera (Schimd) in soulheta Sumatra^ iMitiffw in many 
other places^ and Melasioma with its large^ violet-red hlossoms^ 
Secondary forest is usually dense and ol^en more difficult to pass 
through than virgin forest. The trees are only between 15 and 65 
feet highi and there is less variety* Blukar is particularly extensive 
in Sumnlra, Borneo, Celebes^ and the Philippines. In Java, owing 
to the widespread permanent cuItivatloB^ it has succeeded in develop¬ 
ing in the south-west of the island only. 

Clearing ladangs by burning is less devaslatiog than what are 
termed "bush fires" in Bribsh colonies. These axe due to various 
causes, of which ouc may be iightoingi but usually they are started 
by someone who wishes either to clear away the forest around his 
dwellings or make it easier for himself to move about, or allow the 
grass to shoot up again for the benefit of the cattle which have been 
thinned by the dry season, or else to track down wild animals more 
easily* Fires are often lit for sheer fun or through carelessness by 
people comping out in the open air. 

Bush fires are far from unknown in the Malay Peninsula and 
western Indouesia, where at the end of ad exceptionally dry season 
they sometimes even bum swamp forests and destroy peat bop in 
Sumatra and Borneo. The longer and more regular ihe dry season, 
the more frequent and more extensively dcstnietive they are. For 
this rea^n the Philippines as a whole suETer more in the west than 
they do in the east. In casieni Indonesia damage by fire increases 
with the duration of the AusUalinu monsoon* Even in central and 
casteni Java annual bush fires formerly swept over the great voU 
canoes, whose tops remained shrouded in smoke for days and weeks. 
They stiH occur every dry seaxon in Celebes, the Moluccas, the 
Lesser Sunda Islands (especially Flores and Ttmor)t and New 
Guinea. The governments have issued severe regulations to check 
the practjce of clearing by fire and of starting bush fires, but, except 
in Java, their enforcement is as a rule difficult 

Besides the effects of fires there arc those of droughts. Adapta¬ 
tions due to the latter have certainly modified the foresi, which now 
comprises a large number of species wffiich regularly drop their 
leaves at every dry season. Hence, the appearance of the forest 
changes during the course of the year,^ as in the temperate regions; 
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and in ihe dipterocarp forests in the Phitippines there is a differecifce 
between those in the cast, which arc evergreen, and those in the 
centre and west, which arc deciduous* However, the trees are 
seldom c^uite bare, for the new leaves shoot out before the withered 
leaves have all fallen.* Rattan palms have di^ppeartd* but 
epiphytes rentain and show up curiously green against the brown 
trees. The foliage is usually thinner; but the ii^rasoHike spread of 
the tallest trees may still form a continuous top storey. Many 
species which belong to the normal forest occur here toOi but drop 
iheir leaves before blossoming. The nearer one goes to Australia 
along the Sunda arc. the better represented are some families, like 
Rbamnacex, TiUace^e. Rutaceas^ and especially Leg^minose®* 
leucophka Cpilang% Buiea monospmm (^phss&"} with its 
flaming yellow blossoms, and the parasol-like w'hich 

is characteristic of many a district in Celebes, arc common species. 
Trees become twisted and stunted, and thorny species become more 
cormnoii, especially acacias and albutzias which have Auslral^n 
aflinities. Another forest with a weU-marked se^ona! ILfe and often 
termed ^monsoon forest* occurs in the Philippines below the 500^ 
foot contour, especially on limestone soilSt with Vitex pdryifipfii 
Jussfeu (Viwyflve^) as its dominant species.^ ^ 

These forests are even more rarely original than those in regions 
with no dry season. Their reconstitution is all the more difficult 
because the drier climate greatly favours the frequent oecu^oce 
and spread of fires. In fact, ov'er a large part of Indonesia the 
vegetation is not directly related to natural conditions, but represents 
an adaptation to burning, a *brand-oljjnax\ as Dutch botnnisis^y. 
By a gradual process of selection a lar^ number of species have Men 
elmiinated, and those that were equipped to resist the fires have 
survived* have adapted themselves to ihe conditions^ and even 
profited from them in the struggle for life- The vegetation has 
grad ually become impoverished. In this way there have come aoou 
stretches of relatively homogeneous open forest^ often wi very 
clearly defined limits* in which grass is associated with trees an 
which are very different from the original selva* 

According to recent opinion, the pinewoods in the Philippines 
and Sumatra are of secondary forraatiDn and not rciics of a ouk- 
diy climate, as was thought by A* Vob^ In natural conditions the 
pine occupied the least fertile soil in the forest and as a rule steep 
rocky slopes. Bush fires have favoured it at the expense of other 
species* for its seeds germinate very readily in the light, and e » 


lln the Philip>pin« theft « onJy one ^ ^ 

becomes quite bjm and then only for a day or two, (kolb {175), p, M.) 

1 Kolb (173), p. 5J. 
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which soon becomes thick, quickly enables the young plant to resist 
the flames. Since the pines grow in fairly open stands with tall grass 
and ferns between them, the appearance of the vegetatjon is often 
that of savana rather than true forest. 

In the eastern half of Java the mountain forest is quite different 
from the woodland that has survived the process of clearing on the 
western hill-masses. It is a forest of casuarinas, a family resem- 
bling the conifers in general appearance and bearing, but 
distinguished From them by the disappearance of needles and the 
presence oF leafless branches like those of the horsetail. Casuari- 
nacete origiDated in Australia, advanced across the East Indies to 
meet the pines from Eurasia, and have even minted with them. One 
species, the pyramidal JiVao {Casuarim equiseiifolta), still grows 
spontaneously on the coasts of Sumatra, the Malay Peninsula, and 
the Philippines and has been acclimatised even Farther west in Indo- 
China and Madagascar for flxlng dunes. Another species (C. 
Swtiafrana) is found growing with broad-Icaved trees not only in 
Sumatra, but also in Celebes, Borneo, and the Philippines. In the 
eastern part of Java there is the chemara fC. Junghuhniana or 
moniana),^ which is in fact a mountain tree, but grows at lower levels 
in the east as the drought increases. It is always found above 6000 
feet on Ml. Lawu to the east of Surakarta in Java, but it descends to 
1000 feet in Timor. Like the Sumatran pine, the ckemtira has 
profited by the bush fines, since it is well protected against the flames 
and has a great capacity for reproduetiem in the open, thanks to the 
lightness and abundance of its seeds. The dtemara forest is dark, 
monotonous, and almost free from admialure with other trees. It 
forms on the ground a coating of coarse humus which with the tall, 
dry grass feeds the annual bush fire. The fires often stop short at 
the very edge of the stands of chemarg, sparing the primary forests of 
broad-leaved trees which have survived in the valley bottoms. 

Teak, ox jatf {Tectoisa grattdisX which covers about one-third of 
the wooded area in Java,* tdso profits from the bush fires. The teak 
forests in Indonesia are nearly all situated in the central and eastern 
parts of that island, and especially on the plains and Tertiary hills 
extending north from the range of volcanoes. Like other dedduous 
forest species, the Javjmese leak is separated from its Asiatic 
congeners by a wide gap, for the most southerly natural stands in 
the northern hemisphere are not to be found nearer than Siam. 
This isolation has even suggested the theory that the teak was 
formerly brought from Indo-China to Java by Indian colonists. In 
any case, up to about the end of lust century the teak forests were 
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annually swept in Augusts September^ and October by bush fires 
wfiicb must have helped towards the progressive elimination of most 
other speeies. In the stands said to be "wild', teak already figures 
in a proportion perhaps exceeding 90 per cent. But the value of the 
timber has given rise to one of the finest featjs of forest exploitation 
achieved in tropical lands. Since 1897 the wild stands have been 
gradually cut dowx and replaced by artificial stands of pure leak, 
and the spread of biisb fires has been prevented by a system of 
propaganda and effective supervision. Teak forests are extensive, 
open^ monotonous, with few eplphytcsp and poor in fauna. 

To the east of Java the vegetation assumes a more and more 
xerophilotis character along the Sunda Islands. The primitive 
deciduous forest survives only in reniitants of small extent. Owing 
to bush fires, it often develops into open woodland almost wholly 
composed of species with Australian affiuiiics* particularly of 
Myrtaces Like the lencadeftdFonp or eucalyptus. The 

eucalyptus is found here on dry soils^ whilst in eastern Sumatra, 
Borneo, and even in Cochin China it grows on marshy ground 
behind the mangrove belt* The area over which the eucalyptus 
has spread spontaneously is far more restricted. Its western 
boundary passes through Macassar StniJl and across the western 
end of Timor (see Fig. 7 )h 

The transition from primitive to secondary forest and then to 
savaua is gradual* and the appearance of the vegetation very variedn 
The outcome of repeated burning is the grass^lad savaua; on 
large areas tall tropical grasses wave in every breeze. They include 
alangafotig (Imperam exaha}f gfagla (S(i€£:hartim sponttmem^^ 
77temeda etc., which all form wonderful food for the 

names, but, thanks to their deep root-system, remake a sea of green 
6 feet high every year in the rainy season. At the end of the dry 
season it all turns ydlow and is devouied by the fires, whilst large 
flights of birds of prey circle over the block expanses of ashes in 
search of the charred bodies of animals. 

The area covered by savana is estimated at 20 to 30 cent, in 
the East Indies and at nearly 40 per cent, in the Ph^ppinw. It is 
impossible to say what proporliou of the savana is original and 
how much Is the ouiooinc of fim. One special type con™on m 
high ground in Sumatra is moorland covered with the fern 

The trees constituting the open forest grow m lines along the 
v^atercourses or in the bottoms of mvines, forming clumps or 
scattered more or less regularly over the savana. They contfibutc 
greatly to its character. In norihem Sumatra pine savana ts 
common. In eastern Java the chemaras on the itiountams and the 
teahs on the plains are soitieiimes wdely enough spaced out for the 
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word ‘fore$i' to become misleading. In ibe ^tcni part of the 
Sunda arc eucalyptus trees most frequently play tbe same part 
But here savanas with hntar palms {Borassus fiabeUiformls'^ often 
remind one of scenery in AlHca. They arc seen even at the east end 
of Java and in north-western Bali, but are much more extensive in 
Sumba and Timor. Another very special type is the savana with 
succulents, in which ^ow opbntias, which came originally from 
America, and euphorbias, which occur in Lomboh, central Celebes, 
and elsewhere. 

Fauna, The important contribution made by zoology to the 
history of the formation of the archipelago has been described m a 
previous chapter. It now lemams to give a brief review of the 
wealth and variety of the fauna, the distribution of which raises 
problems that will always fascinate a great number of those engaged 
on research. 

The boundary between the eastern and Australian zoological 
regions does not possess the linear precision imagined by Wallace 
and asserted even more strongly by others whose conclusions went 
further than those of the great naturalist. Macassar and Lombok 
S traits are, in truth, a boundary which a certain number of species 
have not crossed. This holds good for freshwater fish' rather than 
for nu^mals, and for the latter rather than for birds, although, 
according to Wallace himself, these last are far less capable of 
spreading than is generally sup^sed, and only a few species, like 
the Nicobar pigeon and some birds of prey, arc found all over the 
archipelago. But the line has no existence so far as insects are 
concerned. The possibility of passive displacement must be 
considered in addition to spontaneous migration: as, for instance, 
when a creature clings to some flotsam or is carried by chance in a 
boat or taken through human agency,^ Seemingly, the spread of 
species with local adaptations and very sedentary habits should lead 
to stronger conclusions; but the theory of a connexion between 
islands which today arc separate is not wholly satisfactory and may 
call for a further assumption, namely, a modification in climate. 
Today scientists agree rnore generally that there exists a transitionai 
belt comprising Celebes, the Moluccas, and the islands of the Sunda 
arc from Lombok to the K.ci group inclusive. 

The Malay Peninsula, Sumatra, Java, Borneo, and the adjacent 
islands^in short, the land on the Sunda shelf—show in their fauna 

> The cyjBinids do not go bcj^ood Borneo, but are found Ln the Suoda are u 
for ai jad iixludJi^ 

i Thu*, Wallace<6l) noits that the monkey {C/vwpt/Jlww, which is 

the only maramnl in Celehes ihai b also round in Bachan in the 
quite easily hftiiV been taken ihen by maa. Malay Ar^hipthtga, p 
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and flora an undisputed prcpotidemnce of Asiatic affinities, and this 
is ftnthcT emphasised by the exiiberance due to the equatorial 
climate. Several animals from the nei^bouring coaiinent, 
none of which are found farther east, occur in them, including the 
liger, rhinoceros, Malayan bison (sekdang)t and the elephant. 
This last animal was domesticated by the sultans of Acbin, used for 
transport by the Dutch East Indian army up to 1929, and h still 
employed in Malaya for moving timber* A large proportion of the 
little forest animals. Like the squirrel, are identical with or closely 
related to those in fndo-China, The insect life is probably the 
richest in species in the whole world, with 250,000 in Malaya alone, 
and is remarkable for the ^^tic beetle Buprestes, the elegant 
longicom, and an abundance of butterflies hut it 

comprises few new genera. The same may be said of the bird life* 
Nevertheless, this region is not perfectly homogeneous. Many 
species found in Malaya, Sumatra, and Borneo do not occur in Java. 
The orang-utan, for eJtample, is found onty in the two big islan<^ 
and especially in Borneo. This ape is admirably adapted to life in 
a great swampy forest^ since it lives on fruit and moves about from 
tree lo tree in the upper storeys with an ease due to its long arras. 
The domain of the tiger extends through Sumatra and Java as far as 
Western Bati, but does not include Borneo^ This last island together 
with Sumatra and Malaya harbour the two-homed rhinoceros {R- 
Sunwfrensis Cuv.}, whilst only the onc^horaed species (R. Sundaicus 
Dcsccl) occurs in Java* The Indian elephant {Elephas maxiniiis) 
did not go beyond Sumatra and seems to have been taken to northern 
Borneo by man. The tapir, which resembles the corresponding 
animal in South America and is a curious representative of a group 
which fotfiicrly occupied a large part of Lempemte Eurasia, no 
longer figures in the fauna in Java, On the other hand, the Malayan 
bison (sekdung), whose massive head is a most tnagni&cent trophy, 
is known in Java and Borneo as well as Malaya, bm not in Sumatra. 
Wallace explained the survival in Java of certain mammals of 
Indian provenance that have disappeared from Sumatra as due to the 
relatively early separation of the two tsIandsH The sp^es driven 
southwards by the increasing cold of the Ice Ages were able to return 
later from Sumatra lo the tnainland, but were cut off in Jav^ 

Indian types clearly become rarer from Borneo lo the Philippine, 
where, for instance, there are no anthropoid a^$, clcphaats, 
rhinoceroses, or tapirs. The icndcncy increases m Cel^s. which 
contains only eight families of marmnals m emnmon with the lands 
on the Sunda shelf, as compared with thirteen m the Phihppme^ 
To the east of Lombok Strait the Lesser Sunda Islands, which were 
early severed from Javap have nevertheless been reached by some 
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j&olaicd representatives of Indian fauna. Thus, Ccrvids, Vivenidse, 
and Soricidse^ are found as far east as Timof, and Ihe pig as far as 
New Guinea. The last named may have been introduced by man, 
though Wallace stresses its ability to swim across the sea. 

To the cast of the Wallace Line, starling from Celebes and Timor, 
approach towards Australia is marked by the appearance of typical 
groups such as marsupials. Lemurs, which occur as far west as 
Sumatra and Madagascar, take the place of monkeys: but most of 
the species have their own peculiarities and bear witness to isolalion 
from the Australian mainland since very early times. Though the 
ant-eating Echidns are also found in Timor, true kangaroos as well 
as the omitborrhyncus, that i^ueer Australian monotreme adapted 
to amphibious life by having webbed forefeel, do not go beyond 



New Guinea. Celebes is famous for its endemic species, the most 
curious of which are a dwarf buffalo called the anoa and the babi- 
roussa, whir* is a kind of boar with tusks like the horns of a slag. 
In the little island of Komodo between Sumbawa and Flores there 
is a ^anl monitor which is sometimes nearly 10 feet long and looks 
just like a hup prehistoric Lizard. 

Whatever interest ^ese extraordinary types of mammals may 
have for the zoologist and palreogeographer, they are far less 
important in the country than the swarms of birds and insects 
The abundance, variety, beauty, and richness of colouring of these 
creatures surprise the travdJer and have always astonished the 
naturalist. ]□ two months in a forest area not greater than a square 
mile on the island of Singapore Wallace collected 700 species of 

1 Sing, civcl, ami inome families^ 
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b«tlc 5 , mariy of which had been unknown till then and among which 
were 130 of those bcauiJrul loogicoras that sm so greatly valyed by 
collectors.! At certain times flights of innumerable butterflies are 
met. Birds swarm, btit most of them have well-marked tmbila^*^ 
Some live among the fijod-CTops, and others feed off the taiasiies 
on cattle. Among these are the boaibLlI heron^ egret, and ijck-bird 
whose white wings haunt the buffaloes and zebras. Others again 
belong to dry districts or to the forest, among the latter being the 
hombiil, the flapping of whose wings ciia be heard hundreds of 
yards off* Kin^hers abound on the streains. The huge Argus 
pheasant, whose occllated plumage and rapid flight through the 
thickest part of the forest make its capture impossible, exes^t by 
trapping, Is restricted to western Indonesia. Several species of 
Asiatic birds do not cross the Wallace LinCr hut owmg to the 
frequency of endemic types and the spread of Australian fornis, 
eastern Indonesia has for long been famous. For many years the 
export of birds’ feathers was the staple trade in Manado and 
Macassar. 

Asiatic ajfmities do not regularly fall off towards the ^st. ^ Lom¬ 
bok, for iiistance;^ is far poorer in bird life than Bali, but it is also 
poorer than Sumbawa. Birds of j>aradise with their rich and 
wonderfully ornamental plumage n^ch as for west as HahnahEra 
and are found in large numbers in New Guinea and the islands 
□ear hy.^^ These easterly islands arc also the homes of parakeets 
and metallic-coloured cockatoos p Among them arc ^e wimson 
Moluccan parakeet and the big, black cockatoo which lives m New 
Guinea and its islands^ Though less numerous in species than on 
the Sunda shelf, botterflles still swarm and arc even more striking on 
atxouut of their brilliant colours, strange forms* and 
Wallace noticed that the size and brilliance of birds and 
increased in the little islands and particularly that the buttemes m 
Amboina were larger and more beautiful than those m New Gumea. 
This, he used to say, echoing the Darwinian theory* nesuJ led from 
the greater poverty of the fauna and the consequent less bitter 
struggle for existence on these restricted areas- 

J A. R. W&JIacc t63). p. 19- ^ Bertiaz 

i Wallace mX PP^ 419-59. 
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Pithccanlhropus affords a disputed, but convenient tmosition from 
the study of the fauna to that of man.* The East ladies, whicb 
were aircady famous for botanical and zoological reasons, came to 
be accep ted later as one of the cradles of the human race, and TrinU, 
to the north-west of Surakarta in central Java and situated to the dty 
yellow plain through which the Solo winds its way, is, as it were, the 
Mecca of ptcbistoiy. In 1891 Dubois, a Dutch scientist, discovered 
in the bank of the river some remains of bones which proved ‘the 
existence of a being morpholcgicaJly intermediate between the most 
archaic human (Neanderthal man) and the chimpanzee and other 
most highly developed existing types of anthropoid apes’.^ Is 
Pithecanthropus really man's ancestor, or must we rather see in him 
a more or less distani cousin sprung from the same stock, tike a 
branch of the same bough or a bough of the same tree? Can this 
being have used the two-faced stones of Chellean or Acheulcan type 
which have been found In the same district and elsewhere in 
the East Indies?^ Von Konigswald believes this and dates Pithecan¬ 
thropus in the mid-Quatemary, though prenously it had been 
placed at the end of the Tertiary, whilst Van Bemmelcn^ states cm- 
phaUcally that in the Pliocene and at the bogiimjng of the Quater* 
nary, as Java was still joined to Asia, the elephant, rhinoceros, tiger, 
boar, and bear as well as the most ancient human types could have 
entered it from the mainland. There is obvious likeness between 
Pithecanthropus and Sinanthropus, whose remains were found near 
Peking and who was a^uainted with the use of fire. 

Id Java tools and animal remains seemingly of Indian origm have 
also been excavated along with several skulls that art dearly related 
to Neanderthal man. But no Quaternary representative of Bom& 
Sopims has yet been found in the East Indies. It is still impossible 
to establish a rctiabte connexion between these fossils and existing 
man, and impossible also to fix the absolute or even the relative 


t Ktldgswald (74J; Tcilhaid de aurdin (87): Boule (64) 

* Vayion de Pnufcnne. U Mkluoifr. Paris, 1938, pp, 2i and 20J; Leroi- 
Gourhai), L’Hommf ei h Maiiirt, Paris, JM3, pp, 9 and 64, 

* In Sumatra and Uw Pfaitit^ioes u wefl as in todo^liaia' 

* Van BsmiMlea (I3J), At Mojolufto Id the Sduth-west of Surabaya bones 
^ve been foimil which dr of a type perhaps older even thaa Pithecanihrojnu 
The most up^iOHliuc resiaienMni of prehistory b the East f nij^ is by A N J 
Thomassen to Thuessiok van dcr Hoop td Stapel (83),), pp. ) l 
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chronology of prehistory in Ihc arehipclago. as indeed it is in all 
Southeast Asia, 

AnOff^opologicai Types. The study of existing peoples in Malaya 
and the East Indies has ^ven rise to innuiueiable and in some cases 
subsiantial books, but has not succeeded m clearing up the mystery 
of their origin. This, however, could be said of any country, even 
of those of western Europe, 

Anyhow, the human population confirms the contact that has 
occurred between the Eurasian and Australian or, rather, AusuoJo* 
Melanesian, worlds; and this gt^t fact has been repeated like a 
hit-moiif since Wallace's time in descriptions of the vegetation 
and fauna. On one side are the Malays fin the widest khsc). on 
the other the Papuans. Wallace drew a line separating them 
to the east of his zoological boundary. Giving the Philippines to 
the Malays, it crossed the Moluccas through Obi and Bum and left 
Flores, Sumba, and Timor to the Papuans. In fact, the limits of 
human groups are even more difficult to fix than thwe of plants and 
animals, as is also the dclentiinalion of the paths of migration by 
which the groups reached the situations they occupy today. 

What are the characteristics of the Malay and Papuan? If the 
latter is defined as being tall and having a dark skin, curly locks, a 
fairly hairy body, a long face, a broad, but prominent nose, and very 
beciHng brows (which arc his least variable features) be will be seen 
to the west of the line drawn by Wallace, But it would be nearer 
the imth to say that the eastern limit of the Malay type is not found 
before reaching New' Guinea or the little islands to the west of it an 
that the Malays gradually shade off nottb-easlwards into the 


Polynesian type. ^ , ■ i i___ 

In fact under this didactk classificatioD anthropological observa¬ 
tions and measurements reveal great complications resulting from 
Intermixture which began in very ancient t^es and still continues. 
This might well have been suspected, for it is a fairly general 
rence and was encouraged here by the general position of the 
arehtpelago and the case of communication between the islands. 

Nevertheless, scicniisis think they can recognise dements termed 
'primitive' and comprising relatively pure racial types which, it is 
probable, formerly occupied far more extensive areas than now. 

These are the Negritoes and Veddas- , i,,.. 

The Negritoes have been studied particularly in Mala^. 
Espccially^lstanding in this calcgory are the vvlio w-ander 

the central mountains in the Peninsula wiihm the ier«tories 
of the Lies of Perak, Kedah, and Kelanlan._ L^c the Adtas of 
the Philippines, they seem to 

Andaman Islands and those found here and there m the forests of 
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tndo-Cbina. Low stature js recognised as one of the chief 
characteristics of the Negrito, apart from features that ate merely 
those of the negro. The Semaog men who have been examined had 
an average height of just under 5 feet, and the Afitas of only 4 feet 
to inches.t It must be Daiiced fimhertnore that this type can be 
followed right across the archipelago and even among the Papuans, 
for certain groups in New Guinea are also noticeably short in 
stature. 

In their descriptions of the Toalas of southern Celebes the brothers 
Sarasin ^ oden speak of the Veddas as a very ancient element in the 
population of Malaya and Indonesia. The Vedda is described as 
being slightly taller than the Negrito and as having a lighter skin 
and long, wavy hair. The root of the nose is flattened, but the face 
natrows towards the lower end. Long-headedoess is far more 
frequent than among the Negritoes. According to some authropo- 
logists,? the Vedda type k thought to be more widespread in Celebes 
than the Sarasins believed. It occurs also in Malaya in the Senois 
and Sakak, who live to the south of the Semangs and are to be 
distinguished from them. Kleiweg de Zwaan has often recognised 
the type in the Philippines, Bomeo, and all the Sunda ate from 
Madura to New Guinea. 

Lastly, putting aside the Papuan, Negrito, and Vedda types, 
whose distribution is far from being exactly known or generally 
agreed, there remain in addition to the Malays the also very heiero- 
geneous slock of those designated Pre-Malays, Proto-Malays, or 
even Old Malays, names which ate oonvenient, but do not hide our 
ignorance. 

We must now pass on from this very obscure anthropological 
topic, for the more substantial study of the various types of civilisa¬ 
tion and modes of life is better suited to the purpose of this work. 

Ancient Wgmfions. Relaiitm with the Padjic. The pre¬ 
ponderance of Asiatic inllucnce on the various types of civilisation 
in the archipelago k genemlly accepted and outside the innumerable 
controversies. It is not refuted by anthropologicaj and ethnological 
data, and scientists have, on the contrary, for long been pointing out 
emphatically the affinities between the human groups in south- 
casicm Asia and the East Indies, beginning with the Negritoes and 
Veddas and continuing with the Ptc-Malays, who present rather 
striking likenesses to the little tribes of Mois in southern Annam 
(often said to be Indonesian) and even to the Mundas of Chota 

I Some wcll-rorm^l AStai measure only 3 feet I0 incias. 

5 Soiasia CIST). 
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Nagpur in India, The term ‘Indonesian' \m the drawback of rashly 
prejudging the direction of migration. Many scientists represent 
the settlement of Indonesians on the contrary as being the out¬ 
come of a scries of waves of migration from Asia. This view agrees 
with the progressive lessening in ske of the islands towards the 
south-east and with the fact that the Simda shelf was not drowned 
until a compamtjvety recent dale and was able to afford prehistoric 
man a solid land-bridge across which to reach Borneo, Sumatra, 
and Java. The impression that the ciirrcnts of migration flowed 
from Monsoon Asia and died aw'ay as they approached Australia 
comes from a whole collection of convergent investigations rather 
than from a study of the flora and fauna. The exuberant life 
fostered in early times fay the tropical portion of the continent spread 
across the East Indies in waves which gradually died away. 

It is, howevert impossible to be precise about the date^ ori^n, or 
size of most of the migrations which led to the existing population of 
the East Indies^ They were prehbtcric movements about which 
Indian, Chinese, and Arab documents leave ns completely in the 
darlL Likenesses or relationships between languageSt beliefs, and 
material manifestations of human life arc not incontestable evidence 
of real displacement or of the migration of individnals or groups of 
men, for they are certainly more often caused by the mere spread of 
cultural or commercial ideas and of customs, manners, and 
commodities. 

In the region here considered there are certainly plenty of traces 
of a civil LsatioD which may be termed Oceanic or Pacific. The 
relationship between the Malay and Polynesian languages is not 
disputed. With the Malay-Polyoesian family arc connected not 
only the languages of Easier Island and Madagascar, but also ccttoui 
Moi dialects iu southern Antiam.^ Ethnologisis^ and Graebner in 
particularp have shown that many cultural elements are common to 
Polynesia, Melanesia^ the East Indies, and the mainland of south- 
casiem Asia. Beliefs and religious rites and the tccbtiique of an 
reveal curious likenesses between islands as for apart as Nias and 


* Fmbeuius (71); Riv^c^ (Bl). 

^ Kcm pointed this oui sis cariy as 1917, For the liiigtusiK prcbleras, see ihc 
article by van Ronkcl in SdrfrCc in the Nf^ihiriandt East indies^ J9S0, pp. 

The Malay-FoljTKsirtn, or Austronesiaa^ f^niily of I=iastm«c5 o m of she 

least knottit, U is indeed curious ihat tbe dialects spoken in Nms shMa w 
very dMmnt in pbonctics and vocabuiaiy front those in Suirtitra ana closer m 
likencs to those hi Madigascar or even Samoa. See Diii>on% ajxnrdjng io 
Stcinhaft {B.ET^.O., 193T, p. SJ7). 'Hk dialects ef 
aberrant (ep. map 91) by S.J. Esifif in(13)). Sccal*ol>o3il(65), ® 
afTords nwJiy laica similar in substanDe and oricQ even in ronti tn wealcrrwEWO- 
Dtsia, Malaya, Cambodia, Laos^ and e™ in distant Japan. See M. Colana 
nilcr Caidon {B.E-F E.O., 1917. p. 510>. 
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the Marquesils. In the form of the bow and shield, in the use of 
throwing weapons like the boomerang and also in the architecture of 
houses and boats, ethnologists have found traces of former relations 
between the lands bounding the Great Ocean and the islands 
scattered about in it. There is no need to imagiac, as is done by 
some who follow Cook, Vancouver, and Dumont d'Urville, the 
existence of a foundered continent whose remnants form the island 
groups of today. The theory will hardly hold water. Maritime 
relations sufficiently explain trade between lands thousands of miles 
apart. At Ratak in 1816 Kotzebue met a native from the Carolines 
who had drifted nearly 1700 miles. Siimlar distances might be 
covered deUl^rately in stages by the single or double outrigger boats 
which were invented and perfected by the Pacific peoples. Such 
craft and the navigational practice they permitted must have spread 
at an early age in the East Indies. On their arrival the Portuguese 
were surprised at the skilful seamanship of certain groups of Malay 
sailors, i We know it was good enough to enable settlements to be 
made in Madagascar by immigrants who probably came from the 
Sunda Isbnds and reached Madagascar in small bodies at intervals 
from a remote time right up to q date near the arrival of the Euro¬ 
peans. Thus, the affinities noticed between the peoples of the 
western fringe of the Pacific from the East Indies to Japan are clearly 
intelligible. Among them there is as it wera a common cultural 
foundation, later strongly infiueoced by the most brilliant and solid 
types of civilisation, which were themselves evolved in Eurasia. 

htdimt Infiuence. The Malay is generally described as a man of 
moderate height and girth, well proportioned, with a complexion 
ranging from light yellow to copper colour, with straight black hair, 
slightly oblique eyes, and rather prominent cheek-bones. 'Hiis 
average type is fairly widespread, especially in the western part of the 
archipelagot but it has many obvious variants. Keeping to our 
own standard of human beauty, we can, here as in Japan, distinguish 
a rehned and a coarse type by facial features, build of limbs, and 
general posture. 

The linguist has a far narrower definition of the Malay and 
regards him as a man whose mother tongue is pure Malay, In that 
case he is restricted to the Malay Peninsula, the little islands of 
Rbio, Lingga, and Singkep which prolong it southwards, and to 
certain groups in Sumatra, especially in the district round Palcm^ 
bang.2 

t Fcrrand (®>. (n a leiitr to ibc Kins of Ponu|aJ (JJIZ) AlbuquenjiK 
pmba a map by a pitot in Java, The map included ScHilfKasi Alia, the Pciiian 
Gulfp Red 5ea^ ENirtiigal, and Hrazil, 

^ Ssc voD Roiikicl In RuiLen (I9')p pp 117, 
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In ihe more generally aosepted sense which will be followed here 
the Malay is distinguisbed by kis mode of life. He lives on the 
coast and tills the land, and, though formerly a pirate, he has now 
taken to planting and fishing. His enterprising spirit and superior 
orgaoisation, hi$ possession of the river mouths and of tools and 
weapons which he buys from other countries^ give him an ascendancy 
over the inland trib^. His native character has been developed 
and transformed by immigrants and cultural influence from over¬ 
seas; from Eurasia he has been infliienced by the Indian, the Chinese, 
the Arab, and, lastly, the European.^ 

About the beginning of the Christian era India was stirred by an 
outburst of energy strong enough to carry out in the Far East a 
remarkable feat of colonisation with apparently ineradicable effects. 
The importance of the part she played has been shown up by 
I he work of European scholarSH^ The first Indian settlements in the 
East Indies certainly go back several centuries before our era. The 
oldest Sanscrit inscriptions, confirmed by Chinese texts, reveal that 
in the 4th and 5th centuries of the Cluistian era communities of 
immigrants from Bengal, Orissa, and the Coromandel coast had 
settled at certain points on the Malay Feninsubp the north-west 
coast of Java, and the east coast of Borneo, When the Chinese 
pilgrim Fa Hien reached Java (or Malaya) in a.d^ 413, he found a 
'Hinduised* society w^hich ten years later was to be subjected to 
intense Buddhist evangelisation. The 7lh centuiy^—the period of 
the FaJIavas dynasty—was a lime of considerable trade with India. 
It was cairicd on in boats which skirted the coasts of the Bay of 
Bengal or went directly from Negapatam or Ceylon to Kedah and 
Ligor on the Malay Peninsula. 

The Indian colonies must have been very like those established in 
Indo-China on the delta of the Mekong and in the district of Champa 
on the coast of what is now southern Annam. Probably the im¬ 
migrants were few in number compared with the natives and formed 
a minority comprisirig administrators, priests, and traders, and ihcir 
civilisation was most likely spread mainly by those who married into 
the local aristocracy or else by "Hinduised" Malays* 

The contribution of India to the material civilisation of the East 
Indies is not easily recognised. At the arrival of the^ conquerors 
the natives seem to have been already fairly good sailors, to have 
known how to work metals, and to have cultivated rice on level, 
fiooded fields. The degree of improvcmtal added to their $kill a$ 
seamen^ craftsmen, or fanners is unknown, 

I For the mtim of mHucnces which have anected ihc Malay kr^gufljje 

in turn, kc Drtwts in Schrkkc (20), pp. 126-37, 
a See Krewn's arikle in Ruitra (19), pp. 300 ff.. 305 (t; and G. Ox6H (67 i^r), 

M.I.&.P—5 
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India contributed the great religions which had grown tip in her 
Dw^n conhues. Buddhism or Brahmanism^ the latter mainly in the 
fonn of Mahayaoa* prevailed according to place and time and were 
combined with each other and with earlier faiths in complex syn¬ 
cretism. On the walls of the Mendoui chandi^ next door to the 
Borobudur, are carved Bmhmanic patterns, whilst the fainoiis 
teaching Buddha sits enthroned in the half-light within. The spread 
of the Indian religioiis was helped not only by their tenets, which 
were imbued with moving poetry and fixed in writing, but also by the 
high reputation of their fontis of worship and their art. Even in 
the PhiUppines Indian inQuence is appreciable in the language of ihe 
people, Uie place-names, and the decoration of the houses and bush 
knives.^ Sanscrit literature is accessible to only a small number of 
experts* hut yet, owing to Uus superior position, many Sanscrit 
words have pcnetraied into the Indonesian languages.^ 

The immigrants set up new political systems. Under their action 
the particularism of the clans and tribes began to be swallowed up in 
centralised states* which were principalities with a territorial basis 
and governed by mjahs or maharajahs. Nothing remains of their 
capitals* which were built entirely of wood, but the regular village 
plan in Java and Bali is perhaps due to Indian influence. 

According to Ferrand and G. Coed^s^ the first great Indo- 
Malay kingdom had its centre in the PaJembang district* which, 
however* Is very poor Lit archeological remains. Sanscrit inscrip¬ 
tions and Chinese and Arab wtJ tings describe this kingdom of Sri 
Vijaya as a rich and powerful state. The territory under its rule had 
shifting boundaries, but between the Sth and L2th centuries extended 
not only over the Minangkabau and Batak districts of Sumatra, but 
also went far beyond the island to reach Cambodia* Siam* and 
Ceylon* to cover the greater part of Java and the coastal districts of 
Borneo, and thence to stretch out through Banjermasin and Brunei 

t A Ions knife with a broad blade like ihe West tndian ncfEru'i 'cutlass' ^nd ihc 
machetf of Spanish America, tt is used Tor hacking one's way ttiruLigh the biish, 

i liKtancsian languages have aha adnpEed a TAirly largp number of Tamil 
words through the intluencc nr Muslim traders from Fndia. At the begiruiing 
of the 18th century It impossible lo conclude an Impartam iraasactiDn in the 
Straits Or SumatTa wixhoiit a Xnoivlrdge of Tamil , all measurements end cuIl-u- 
Nations being made in that tongue. 

3 See G. Fcrraral (M) and G. Coed^ (67 For the objections to the 
localisation ofa great centre of Hindu inilncoce at PaJemhong, see J. Ston, Sur 
tfihtMigrapJsit dt rimttKJrfnt et de riiuiitindc in Annales de Qiogn^hif^ 19^4 
p. 391. Traces or Indian, or rather IndoSumuiran, nrt haw been round'noE in 
the district or PoJembani^ but in ihc upper basins of the Mamnghari and Kimipar 
and in hidong LnwaA ic. ihe eastern border or the Minangkabau district. 
These are sanctuaries that seem to date from the lOih to ihc ESth ccntiirki^ 
See also MiddendoTp in Schrkkc (20)* pp. 34-T; and F. M. Sdinitzcr (§2). 
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to ihc Philippines. The Oiiendm dynasty had relations with 
Bengal and sonlhem India. The Chinese pilgrim I Tsing spent 
seven years at the end of the 7lh century in ihclr cspitaJ* which was 
a centre of Buddhist leaching and missionary activity and to which 
men came rrom very great dis^tances to study the sacred volumes. 

The material foundatioa of this power must surely be sought less 
in the resources of the forest and of the soil than in maritime aciivity+ 
From the coast of Sumatm it was possible to control the Straits of 
Malacca and Sunda, the tw^o main passages from the Indian Ckfcan 
into the China and East Indian seas. Loot from piracy added to 
the gains of commerce^ for in the Elh century Malay vessels raided 
as far as the delta of the Tongklng and in the 12th centuiy they 
attacked foreign ships with slings, throwing-weapons, and poisoned 
arrows. 

The riilmg up of the east coast of Sumatra was probably a factor 
in the decay of Sri Vijaya, The empire gradually broke up, and pre¬ 
eminence passed to Java. This island seems from early times to 
have been put to best use and to have been the most densely ppu- 
lated in the archipelago. By the 8th century the princes reigning in 
central Java—related by blood, moreover, to those of Sri Vijaya— 
were displaying a certain degree of mdependence and in the 11th 
century diey extended their own ovcrlordship to eastern Indonesia. 
Javanese overseas trade bccatnc very great, as is shown by inscrip¬ 
tions,^ and Indo-Javanese civiLisatioo reached its zenith between 
A D. 800 and 1200. It w-as at the beginuiug of this period that the 
first stone Sivaite sattetuaries were erected on the Dieng plateau- 
Later* but still in the centre of the island^ there were built the famous 
temples of Borobudur and Pratnbanan, in which, as in Cambodia, 
(ndian architecture cast off its omateness in this foreign land and 
moved towards greater simplicity and purity. Then there followed 
a great ouibursi of epic and mystic iiicialuTC whose chief themesi 
borrowed from the Ramayana and Mahabhurata, were mingled 
with native subjects both in folklore and in the princely and popular 
dramas. 

The decLiae of Indian inllucjice was accompanied by the gradual 
removal of supremacy towards the east^ In 1292 Sri Vijaya suc¬ 
cumbed to the blows of the peoples it had subjugated. The 
predominance of eastern Java, which w'as established with the 
kingdom of Majapahit whose centre lay at Majakerto to the south¬ 
west of Surabaya* was to last until the 15th century* The kfut^FiSf 

t Itrom. in Schrfeke t20>. p. 307. Aocordii^ loStutlcrheim Java and SutnalniL 
alienvucly htid the supremacy as cady as the Sill century, kin^ or (he ^mc 
family reiEciins m both islamls and of Java ullirnmely gaiiuna the upper 
hand. Confiision of ihc two IsljUids ii senml in the tesla. 
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or mun poets, no longer servilely imiuitcd the prosody, style, and 
subjects of Sanscrit literature. An Indo-Javanese background come 
forw'ard again. Sculpture reproduced the grimacing faces of the 
wayeng, and decoration with its accumulation of human and animal 
forms, flowers, and cooventionai clouds, reflected the influence of 
native animism on imported religions. "ITic supremacy of Majapabit 
spread even beyond the limits reached by Sri Vijaya, for traces of it 
are still perceptible in southern Formosa, the Mariaa aes, and western 
New Guinea. The aenitb of the political and commeicial pre^ 
dominance of Java is placed about 1400, But afler the 12ih century 
settlcmcDts of Malays from that island and Sumatra swarmed on the 
Malay Peninsula and throughout the archipelago. Naval expedi¬ 
tions Went out to punish rebellious peoples, A prosperous colony of 
Javanese merchants was found by the Portuguese at Malacca, and 
others existed in the ports on the Indian Ocean. In spite of the 
Isiamic conquest, the ^o^ of Majapajit and its princes is caiebrated 
in epic poems, and their names remain as symbols of national 
greatness among the people of Java. 

Islam, However rapid may have been the success of Islam in 
Malaya and the East Indies, it was none the less the final act of a 
long, continued process of devclopmeni. As so often happens, the 
conquest was both economic and religious. Ships coming to take 
in a cargo of produce and especially of precious spices froin the 
archipelago, brought the new faith with them. Before the Great 
Discoveries the part played by the Arabs in acting as jatermediaries 
between Europe and the P'ar East is well known. These people had 
for many years been frequenLing the markets along the coast of 
India, where they were in permanent touch with the Malays, At an 
early period they even took pm in the trade between China and the 
East indies and from the 7th century onwards they bad in their service 
brge Chinese junks manned by 150 or 200 men. In A.D. 982 an 
Arab vessel reached Canton with cargo taken on board at Mindoro, 
Muslim meithants were probably already established there in 
certain ports in Sumatra, Java, Borneo, and the Philippines, particu¬ 
larly at 5ulu, which was the great pearl market. 

However, it must be noticed that these Muslim colonies contained 
more Gujeratis than true Arabs. Islam reached the archipelago 
through India, a fact which no doubt helped to explain its success, 
since it was n Hinduised Islam, to which the natives acceded more 
readily. There is not much information about the details of Muslim 
evangelisation, but it certainly had a great effect ou political geo- 
ETuphy. Events seem to have moved on the following pattern,' 
From the 13th century onwards there came a stream of Muslims, 

* Kram in Schneke (20), p. 309. 
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who acquired strength and prestige front Tanicrlanc's viciorfes in 
India (1398) and who used peaceful m^ns alltmately with foiee. 
Little Muslim states appeared in northern Sumatra about 1250, but 
the new rellgjon did not spread to the ports of Java until the 
beginning of the I5th century* Tertiate was reached about 1440; 
Holo in the Sulu [sknds was conquered by the Sultan of Brunei 
about 1480; and Malacca was taten in 1450. The last port was a 
great commercial centre andp under the rule of GujcraiJs from 
Cambay* became the chief centre of religious propapnda, lean 
Parmentierj a Frenchman despaicfaed by the Ango family of Dieppe, 
had a disputation with Muslim doctors in Sumatra in 1529, and a 
Muslim sultan was reigning in Bantam when the Portuguese aiTTved 
in 1526. The new comers often succeeded in worming their way 
into the courts of the princes, in marrying the daughters of highly 
placed Malays, and in acquiring mHuenoc in the govetiimeni. This 
is how little Muslim kingdoms and large sultanates were founded. 
The conversion to Islam was assisted by the natives themselves* 

Lu^n had already been piciiCtrated when the Spaniards reached 
the Philippines, but they succeeded in pushing back Islam to the 
south-east of the group, thus checking its other advancing wing 
thirty years after the taking of Granada. But in Java the progress 
of the new faiUi had brought ou the decay of Majapohit, which fell 
about 1520,* and the bland was almost wholly converted to Islam 
by the end of the 16th century* Hinduism ri^bted only at the 
eastern end around the Ijeii hill-mass in Balambanggang and ended 
by taking refuge id Bali, where it still persisUp grafted on to the 
vigorous slock of popular religions. 

Islam not only failed to root out Hindu beliefs and worship* but 
also coitipromised with the iadigenous faiths. Its rules of conduct 
are very b ad ly observed, especially by the Javanese.^ Pork is often 
eaten, women are never veiled* and fasting and daily prayers arc 
neglected.^ 

Animism remoiTts the basic rclij^on for many nativeSp who not 
only believe in the power of the dead, but also venerate a ihou^nd 
secret deities residing in certain animals {tigers and crocodiles)* 
large irees^ and curiously formed cliffs. Offerings are made to the 
genii of slreamsp springs* caves, and craters. Nor arc pTnctices of 
genuine Hindu origin eradicated either. They are, for instance, very 
much alive in the principalities in central Ja%'a. Peasants* and c%en 
fiadjis returned from Mecca, still often worship the Buddhist or 


1 ’Ihc losl document which nmuions the e^teiiK of an 
was dated in 151In 3 54^ the Muilim stale of Dcnrnk replaocd Ma^pahit. 

Sec ICn3m, op. c/r., p- ^^tO. 


2 Bomquct (65). 
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Hindu idols dispkycd in museums or kept in ssnctuuries restored by 
Dutch archeologists. 

It would be wrong, however, to conclude that there is no loyalty 
to Islam. The incontestable fact remains that nvc-sixths of the 
i^bitants of Indonesia, that is, nearly two-thirds of the people of 
the Malay lands dealt with here, declare themselves to be Muslims 
and are generally proud of it. They represeiit about one-liflfa of the 
world’s Muslims. Separated from the great centres of Islamic 
thought by the Hindu or Buddhist territories of India and Indo¬ 
china, they nevenheiess continue to submit to its efTuJgcace. The 
attempts made since the 17th century by Arabs from the HadhiamDut 
to sweep avrajr the parasitic creeds and lead the faithful to ortbodoay 
have had only meagre results. Meanwhile, many missionary 
organisations, the best known of which is the Mohammadiyah, 
have coniinucd to distribute tracts and pamptiLeu contaifiing 
exegesis and apologetics, to try to spread the use of Arabic characters, 
and to increase ^e reading of the Koran with ieafned commentaries.^ 
ranatical Muslims exist in the a^ipelago; for instance, among the 
Moros* in the southern Philippines, where conversion to tslam is 
suit pursued in the interior of Mindanao; in souih-wesicm fava; in 
Su^tra in the district of Minangkabau and especially in Achiu 
which is famous for the fierce resistance it oJTercd to Dutch occupa¬ 
tion right up to the begmnmg of the 20th century. Every year 
pilgrims set out for Mecca, In 1927 there were 123,000 and in 
1936, after the great sugar slump, 36,000. Those who have visited 
Mecca are held in great respect. The others often appoint a 
representative from among the Indonesian colony in the holy city 

rivT Dutch subjects numbering 3100, induding 

1400 students. In addition there were about a hundred at the 
Umveniity of El Ariiar in Cairo. In ]g60 Wallace was told in the 
islands to the cast of Serang that, after having beaten Russia and 
coQveried her to Islam, Turkey had become ihc most powerful 
uQLiot^ in the worJd.^ But news aud slogans issuing from the chief 
Muslim centres are spread far more quickly today. 

Though ihc flltachmcut to Islam is not disputed aad may even be 
clearly admitted, yet Mohammedanism has, when all is said and 
doue, been but a rather feeble clviKsing factor. Its influence on the 
arts has ^eu negative, if anything. The mosque {Aftsj/grt). which 
IS more like a Hindu temple than the rccoguised building with its 
tall minaret, figures in the tandscape only in the Minangkabau 


^ Drewes in Schrkte (20), p. J34. 

^ The Moru {i.e. Moons) ^rc so aillsd br^ the Spauiaixls because 
Mu-slimi. They are a KikiouA. oot a racml artiuD 
^ WoJbM (63). p, 211. 


ib^ 
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district. The rule agninsl rtpreseutatioiJS of the huznan figure has 
killed sculpture, though it has not succeeded in the suppression of 
vraygang, a dramatic art which is very characteristic of Javanese 
civilisation and saturated with Hinduism. Indian witing has 
remained, except in the Malay language and dialects of Minang^bau 
and Achin, which are written in Arabic script, and except too in the 
southern Philippines, where the calendar and the law itself are Arab, 
in the Indonesian languages and especially in Malay, Arabic words 
are numerous, the oldest having been introduced by Indian converts 
to Islam and others having come later directly from the Kadhramaut. 
New terms expressing religious or moral ideas and statements of 
dogma or law continue to enter the language slowly. 

The social structure has been but slightly modified by Islam. 
Since the end of the last century Dutch scholars, and especially 
Snouck Hargronje and C. van Vollcnhoven, have proved that the 
firtof, or old Indonesian law, survives in native villages. In one 
patriarchal, in another matriarchal, rale prevails. It is significant 
that the latter system should have been kept in the midst of one of 
the most thoroughly Mohammedan parts of Indonesia, namely, the 
Mtnangkabau district. Polygamy is rare. According to the census 
in 1930, out of 7,116,000 married Muslims in Java there were only 
105,000 cases of polygamy; and in the Outer Provinces 73,000 out 
of 2,208,000. 

The immigration of foreign Muslims has gone on for ccnlunes, 
but has never amounted to a large total. Today there are two 
sources from which they come, one Indian and the other Arab. The 
great majority of Indian immigrants to MaJayspeaking lands consist 
of the Tamil labourers in Malaya, most of whom are Hindus, ^e 
Muslims, whO' come mainly from the Coromandel and Malabar 
coasts and from Sind, ate more varied in occupation. The richest 
are money changers or cloth traders, and the magnificently bearded 
ffilfht from the Punjab are often nighl’Watchmcn, policemen, or 


daitymen. ^ , j- .t. 

In 1930 there were 71,000 Arabs in the Dutch East Indies, the 

majorily of whom came from the Hadhramaut, Most of ^em were 
shopkeepers, a few were free-lance teachers, but the wealthiest were 
shippers, jewellers, landlords, cinema proprietors, bankere, an 
moneylenders who took advantage of their reputation for orthodoxy 
to cheat the lo(^ people. They often marry women of the country. 
But neither in number nor in commercial activity can they compare 

with the Chinese. . , . . . 

C7,i«d and rUe Mahy Wodd.^ Whilst Indian colonisalton is an 
event of the past and Islam is almost restricted to the field of religion. 
I S« the importfliu te«nt walk of V. Punxil tSOs). 
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the Chinese siill pJay a very active pan as middlemen. Chinese 
relations witli^ the Malay lands date from time immemoriaL Some 
fine ceramJes in the museum at Jakarta prove the existence of trade 
between South China and Indonesia even before the Christiaa era 
in the lime of the Han dynasty* They eome from rifled tombs iti 
western Java^ western BorneOp and several places in Sumatra and 
they seem to afford evidence that Chinese colonies had already been 
established in the islands. 

n Chinese piigriins, who had gone to visit the holy places of 
Buddhism and been driven out of their way by storms^ brought back 
details about the Malay lands, which they called *The South Sea 
Islands , But China does not afford the epigraphist and areheo- 
legist the prizes offered by the Hindu remains. Malaya and 
the ^st Indies are seldom mentioned in the Officiat Anrals. In 
the Hth century, during the Tang dynasty, only the Moluccas are 
fcrerrcd to, and in the 14th century only the Philippines.^ 

In fact, in this mat ter China lacked the organising pow'cr inspired 
by the political aims of India and Islam* In 1292 Kuhlai Khan 
despatched a punitive expedition against Java- At other periods 
v^moa5 emperors received tribute from Maky princes. Thus, 
tribute was brought by an embassy from the Philippines for the first 
time in 1372. But such vassalage wt^s only lemponiry and never 
ended in direct rule, e.^cept in the Philippines during the first half of 
ihc 15th century* Nor did the Chinese make religious converts^ as 
did the Indians and Arabs. 

So it is that Chinese contribution to Malay civilisation is often 
underestimated. But in fact the influence on the development of 
technique has been great. The first Chinese to come w^ere traders 
and ^lors who on their way from South China to the Indian Ocean 
put m at ports on the coasts of Malay lands and there exchanged 
iheir porcelain, bronze vases, silks, and cottons for local produce. 
The Chinese were the first to prospect seriously for mineral wealth, 
and there are few deposits now worked by Europeans that were not 
known and worked by them. They taught the natives how to 
manufacture and use fireamis. Their influence appears not only in 
dress, boats, and the shapes of sails, but also iu certain patterns in the 
plastic arts featuring dnigtms, clouds, etc. The native dialects were 
enriched with many words borrowed from Chinese, mainly con^ 
nccted with irade, but also with agriculture, fishing, and various 
handict^ts. Ancestor-worship, which wtis deeply rooted in the local 
animislic beliefs, must often have been systematised by contact with 
Chinese inunigrants. 

Whilst it is difficult to estiniatc exactly the proportion of Chinese 
1 Utifcr 1771. p. 249, 
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in the population today, the infusian of Chiitciic blood m the native 
coinniurijties is certainly not negligible. Some anthropologists, tike 
the Sarasins, see in the Malay type the outcome of crossing between 
the autochthones and immigrants with mongotoid fcnttires^ these 
features being less and less apparent towards the east. 

The Chltiesc have ccrLoinly long held an important place in the 
economy of the Malay lands, and their absence would have deprived 
the latter of their most active leaven. About 4^000,000 of those 
living outside China work in Malaya and the East Indies^ Their 
number has certainly inctcasied during the last 300 yeans^ for they have 
thriven w^onderfully under European colonial nilCr As early as 
1632 the Dutch East India Company congralulaied itself on iinding 
these mdustrious people already well-established in. Java and 
recommended its factors to treat them in a friendly manner for the 
greater benefit of its trade. It employed Chinese in its ships* 
offices, and warehouses and it did so all the more willingly because 
trade with China was bringing in great profits* Thanks to the 
Chinese, the cullivt^tion of sugar-cane increased, and in 1710 it was 
they who worked most of the 13^) sugar-mills between Bantam and 
Cheribon. At the end of the 18th century large estates were 
handed o ver to them by local chiefs and worked by means of forced 
native labour*^ in 1796| of the B535 villages bclongjng to the 
Company 1134 were let out to Chinese. Further, they took up a 
lease for the collection of various dues and ta\cs, and all trade was 
dominated by them. Radies estimated iheir number in Java at 
1(10*000 and their power at ten timts that of all the Europeans. As 
early as the end of the I8ih century they were very numerous in the 
gold-bearing districts of western Borneo* where their methods of 
working showed a great advance on native processes, thanks to the 
engineering of a water-supply for the placers. The troubles and 
wars in China during the 19th century encouraged an exodus which 
inerta^d after the revolution of 1911* In 1350 the Chinese in Java 
numbered 150,000, and in 1900 there were 277,000 in that island and 
250,000 in the ^ 1930 about 1*233,000 were 

counted in the whole of the Dutch Cast Indies* 582,000 of whom 
were in Java and 651*CXK) in the Outer Provinces. Purcell estimates 
their total number In Iiidoncsia at 1,900,000 in 1949* That is two 
per cent, of the total population. In British Borneo, where there 
arc about 150,000, the proportion rises to 17 per cent. 

Their increase is still inore striking in Malaya. Even in the 18th 
century a Malay news-sheet in Perak complained of the rree-and- 
easy ways of the Chinese and compared their music at the royal 

2 Tht Outer Pmvificts, thai ia* the Dutch East outsisk Java and Madura- 
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festivals to ‘the croaking of frogs in a swamp after rain*. By 1854 
Singapore was a Chinese town, whose unmigrant poputation amaj^ed 
Wallace by its industry and the variety of its occupations.! in the 
20th century Chinese labour streamed in when European capital 
and t^hiutal knowledgie began to avail itself of the possibilities of 
planting, minings and commerce in a Jand till then scarcely touched^ 
Chinese immigrants arrived every year in tens of thousands at 
Singapore, in which place alone 359,000 settled in 1927. In 1937 
there were more than 2,000,000 in the country as a whole; and in 
1947 this number had risen to 2,615,000^ of whom 730,000 were in 
Singapore. How complete was the change in the composition of 
the population may be realised from the fact that the number of 
Chinese was only a few thousand less than that of the Malays p 

In the Philippines the Chinese are certainty more numerous than 
the figure of 70*000 published by the Bureau of Health in 1933, and 
the total number of Filipinos who have in their veins the blood of 
comparatively rtcent Chinese immignints is estimated at about a 
million*^ 

The great majority of these immigrants come from South China 
and especially from the over-populated coastal districts of Kwang- 
tung and Fukien,^ Kwangsi and the island of Hainan furnish 
smaller contingents. Relations betw^een these provinces and Malaya 
are encouraged by the rhythm of the monsoons. On going abroad 
the Chinese lend to associate in groups consisting of persons from 
the same districts in China and difTering scarcely less than the 
Europeans in bnguage, temperament, mode of life, and period of 
emigration. 

Their occupations are various. Nearly all of them have fled 
from a life of misery and crushing debt^ and have been attracted by 
the fame of these southern lands (Nan Yang). They have come 
packed on transports or even saihiig juiiks without a farthing and 
with perseverance, ingenuity, and adaptability as their only capital. 
These qualities have enabled them greatly to outstrip the indolent 
natives, who are without initiative, less keen on gain, and attached 
to the traditional ways of growing their food, however poor the 

I WaltMx (63). p. 16. 

-A. Kolb (175), pp. 405 fT, Ptiilippinc statudcj lecRoo only *Qilncse 
dtarns" as Cbbese, whilst MaXaya. and the Dutch East Indie* incJuds in the 
uuegory all those ot Climes de^nt. Among Oie laUcr are many who no 
longer have lie* with thefr native land and do not even spciUc Chinfiae, Cp. L. 
Ungrr 18^), pp. J&7 IT. The ociuus of JM7 rtported JD0,97| ChiiK^ ia the 
Philippine*. Cp. V. FurreJl p, 569 ff,). 

^ See Pureell (SOa), pp^ 6-10 in ihc map showing prindpal places of origin m 
China of the Chinrsc in south-east Asia. 

■* On the cause* of Chinese emigration, sec Ta Cften t86i) 
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harvest may be. The Chinese respond lo every call for labour 
and readily work ai all the new industries. They often display cj^ira- 
ordinary endurance, toiling for long hours without a stop and 
sleeping in an atop hut or curled up at the bottom of a sainpan. To 
earn a frugal raeal they clear the bush or lap pLantatioii trees, work 
in the mines or docks* turning their hands to tishiug or to cutting 
and sawing wood in the forestry busine^ in the mterior, or burning 
charcoal in the fever-sirickcn mangrove swam ps on whose edge the 
Malay population ends with the solid ^oiind+ For many (his is only 
a beginning. Frorn the mass of labourers skilled men will emerge 
more or less quickly owing to chance or persona! aptitude. The 
ordinary tasks will be left to the Malays or to less ambitious or 
less efficient immigrants like the Indians in MalayTi or the Javanese 
in Sujnatra. Chinese will be preferred for the work of timbeiiug the 
galleries of min es, as machine-ininders, or else as book-keepers or 
clerks. 

But our immigrant has a persistent desire to ri^e to an independent 
position which will bring him not a wage^ but proiits which may be 
increased indefiELitely in proportion to bis industry and skill. As 
sooa as ho has put by sufficiently large savings, be will give up the 
business by which he has hitherto earned his living. Often he will, 
in partnership with a few of his likes^ go and work* say* alluvial tin 
or a gold vein. Scorning rice^ultivaiiou as a rulej because the 
proQts are too ^mall owing to the difficulty of securing land enough 
and to native competition^ he win direct his efforts towards crops for 
export, such as pepper, gambier^ copra, and^ more recently* rubber. 
Or else he will take to pmrkei gardening or pig farming on the 
ouiskins of a big town. 

The Chinese finds that his gifts and astuteness are best used in 
trade. He often begins as a pedlar, penetrating into the remotest 
villages to exchange his stock for local produce. Before roads and 
railways were built* he it was who was mainly responsible for 
bringing down to the coast the produce to be shipped to China and 
Europe; but as soon as the new means of transport were placed at 
his disposal, he look full advantage of them. He excels m business 
dctaiL A skilful craftsman* he often niakes goods himself, be¬ 
coming a tailoFi shoemaker, glass-blower* smelter^ blacksmith, or 
jeweller. But he also retails all kinds of imported goods* owning 
most of the groceries, hardw'are shops* and bajtuara in the towns; 
and he has a wonderf^ knowledge of the tastes of every race and is 
able to anticipate them, readily adapting hunsolf to the whims of his 

1 rtee iruUivulors arc, howew, fairly numeruui in Bo^, 

in the ^Chinese districts' of the fornwi Dutch territory and the Muib of 
Sarawiik. 
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custOTder^. He may be foutid keeping a shop at the cross-roads of 
newly built highways or tniveJImg by boat up ifie rivers in Sumatra 
or BomcOp and alive to all the resources of the cU stnet. 

Solidarity is mt of the chief Chines means of success. The 
tendency 15 already well developed in his original surronndiagSp but 
becomes stronger abroad. In great cities like Singapore^ Chinese 
societies abounds some bringing together persons originally from 
the same district^ others for recr^tioa or sporty some aiming ai 
perfecting their members in the use of the English language^ the 
study of Chinese and English literature,, the encouragement of a 
moral life, of philosophic discussioUk etc. Most of them arc 
business associations, however. The miners, especially those in 
Borneo^ form kongsis^ in which each member shares in the profits in 
proportion to his contribution of capital. The partners employ 
paid workmen and elect the manager. The unity of the business is 
reflected in the grouping of the buildings, including a dormitory and 
a canteerip round n courtyard. Each association has its own 
kitchen garden, arrack distillery, and piggery. 

The tendency to form associations is, moreover* encouTuged by 
the Protecting Power^ which finds it far more convenient to deal with 
communities than with individuals. Untroubled as a rule by 
politics and missionaries and profiting from the incompetence of the 
natives, the Chinese has been able not only to become an in¬ 
dispensable middleman^ but also to create complex organisations 
which dominate the whole economy of large areas and even overstep 
intercolonial boundaries. 

The Chinese has an instinct for big business. In his own way he 
realises what our economists call vertical and horizontal Lntcgmtjon^ 
From peddling and petty shopkeeping he rises to high conuuerce. 
He plans closely meshed networks of sale and purchase from which 
the native producer has Little chance of escape. He combines trade 
with money-lending and, speculating on the peasants casualness, he 
advances cash on the security of the coming harvest. Since repay¬ 
ment is never complete, he has the debtor ai his mercy md thus 
controls not only a great deal of agricultural produciion, but 
frequently also the output of the crafts, in 1911 an anti-Chinese 
movement occurred owing to the esploiiation of batik craftsmen^ 
by Chinese business men. 

The path to fortune is never a class privilege among the Chinese, 
but is open to the poorest labourer. The successful man leaves the 
noisy* bustling quarter with its narrow streets draped with drying 
cloth, where he made his impecunious start, and lakes up his 
residence in a villa of hybrid architecture, often of florid decofulion, 

» See fcotnciUi below p. IG2. 
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and not infrequently situated in extensive grounds. Many are said 
to be niiiUonaires — in Straits dollars or 1939 Gorins, According to 
an article on the distribution of incomes in Java about 1925, the 
wealthiest of the Chinese seemed to be richer than the wealthiest 
Europeans in the island,* The Chinese bowling along in luxurious 
cars in Singapore, Medan, Jakarta, or Manila are bankers, pro¬ 
prietors of large stores, or owners of town property and plantations. 
Some are industrialists or shippers handling coastwise trade or esien 
owning big steamship lines. Another passable source of profit for 
the Chinese was to acquire the lease, often by tender, of businesses 
which bored the European or required too detailed a knowledge of or 
a too continuous contact with native surroundings. It was, for 
instance, almost inevitably he who had the privilege of selling opium 
in Java and of running the ferries and refiGing stations on the roads, 
and who kept the pawnshops and gambling dens. It was he too 
who collected certain taxes — for example, the dues for slaughter¬ 
houses and markets—whose coUection by European officials would 
have been loo dlGicult or too onerous. Rich Chinese are often 
both very vain and very generous, constructing public gardens, 
founding and maintaining schools and hospitals, and undertaking 
at their own expense great operations like the provision of water¬ 
works. 

The power of the Chinese has not failed to rouse the animosity of 
both the people of the country and Europeans as well as to can^ 
administrative uneasiness. The Chinese had long been engaged in 
piracy in the China Seas. In 1370 under the leadership of Lunjihon 
they attacked the Spanish settlement at Manila. Even about the 
middle of the I9lh century ships were plundered and crews massacred 
in Singapore harbour by Chinese pirates. Today, the Chinese are 
usually charged with usurious practices, want of scruple, and 
rulhlessness in business. Their communities, obeying instructions 
issued by elusive leaders, are regarded as dissidents constituting a 
threat to public order. The spread of certain Communist doctrines 
seems to give substance to this charge. It was among the emigrants 
to Malaya and Indonesia that the Chinese Revolution found many 
of its prime movers and strongest supporters. Owing to the large 
sums sent back to their native land by postal order or cheque and 
the even greater amounts entrusted to persons reluming thither, 
the Chinese are abused os parasites. 

The Chinese problem is one of the most dilficult that face the 
Malay counlries and Indo-ChJna. Various opinions have been 
expressed ever since Europeans first came into contact with colonics 
of these people. Whilst the Dutch East India Company instructed 
1 Meyer Ranwfl in Schrieke (201. P. 1^- 
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Its clerks to deal tactfully with thenip Gabriel de San Antooio slated 
bitterly in his report at Valladolid in 1604 that "they never go to 
sterile or poor land, but always live and trade in districts flowing 
with milk and honey, where they can make a profit 
Hence, the history of the Philippines has been a long series of 
violent quarrels between Spaniards and Chinese. The latter were 
met for the first time in Mindoro in 157h^ The murder of governors 
and officials^ which once started a panic m the Spanish colony in 
Manila, was followed by great massacres of Chinese, like the one 
that lasted eighteen days and the still more bloody one in 1639. 
But after these hecatombs the most necessary commodities were no 
longer to be had, even at exorbitant prices. So Chinese trade soon 
prospered once more, De Comyn (in Laufer) estimates that be¬ 
tween 1571 and 1821 some $400,000,000 worth of silver was exported 
from Spanish America to Manila and that perhaps half of it passed 
to China. Since 1580 the Chinese had been relegated to a special 
quarter in Manila, the AlcaycerJa, to which they used to flock in 
spring and where many lived permanently. The merchandise 
carried by the galleons to Acapulco was mainly of Chinese origin. 
Similar contradictions appear in the variable policy followed by the 
Netherlands, After the foundation of Bata via. Governor Coen 
made raids on the Chinese coast in order to people hb capital more 
rapidJy.^ The Company tried to make use of the Chinese to its 
own advantage, but these Asians did not wilJingly give up the 
positions they had acquired in the archipelago and which they had 
extended after the economic stagnation of the FhiltppLnes from the 
17th century onwards bad diverted them to the Dutch East Indies. 
Their desire to check European expansion made them support the 
resistance of the native princes and weave plots against the Dutch. 
Competition grew desperate at times, and Dutch power seemed 
threatened. Consequently, the Company tried to weed out the 
Chinese population and in 1740 began to deport bad elements to 
Ceylon. A large number of Chinese then assembled from different 
parts of the island and attacked Batavia. The Dutch colony culled 
in sailors from ships anchored in the ro^dstead^ and several thousand 
Chinese were killed. 

Since the beginning of the I9tb century relations between the 
Dutch administration and the Chinese mining associations in 
Borneo had been strained. The Chinerse had succeeded in forming 
some small, pracUcaily self-governing republics in the western 
portion of the iibnd and claimed political authority^ After many 
ineffective operations by small bodies of troops^ a strong military 

I Laiifer (77)^ p. 23S. 

i H, Benwid (245). p 199. 
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expedition had to be sent in 1850. Even ibis took four years of 
hard fitting to subdue the Chinese.^ 

But in fact, the Chinese have gained a great deal of economic 
power throu^ European rule in the region. Though eriiidsed 
bitieTty» they were made use of. Their inliuenoe, which the Euro¬ 
peans wished to reduce, vas on the contrary increased owing to the 
fresh opportunities afforded by the achievements of the Europeans, 
the resources of their technical knowledge, and the expansion of 
their rulc.2 There is talk of uprooting thcni;buiiheirrootsgod«p. 
They sometimes snap off and the plant grows again with incredible 
persistence and renewed vigour. 

The Chinese is not a harmful weed. Even usury is not peculiar 
to h '^i though he has organised it in an expert manner. Most 
observers agree in recognising his good (Qualities as well as his defects. 
He has undertaken tasks which no one else was prepared to do, 
neither the Malays nor the Europeans. The success of the great 
material enterprises in these Far Eastern colonies, which becomw 
evident when these ate compared with Africa south of the Sahara is 
due to the Chinese for having had a share in the work which it would 
be unjust to deny them- After numerous experiments in various 
directions wisdom required not that they should be expelled or 
persecuted, but that efforts should be made to do without them. 
This is what was in fact being done in ways that varied with the 
place, and the fits and starts of the movement corresponded to the 
slumps and booms of trade. 

On the eve of the war in IMl the situation of the Chinese seemed 
less attractive than formerly. The world slump had affected them 
as much as it had affected the Europeans. Their immigration was 
restricted by law. The American Chinese Exclusion Act had been 
extended in 1902 to cover the Philippines: though in fact its enforce¬ 
ment was difficult because of the long coastline, and many Chinese 
were smuggled in. Americans opposed to the independence of the 
Philippines claimed that the islands would become a Chinese colony. 
An agrarian law forbade the employment of Chinese farm hands, 
whilst in the old days Spain would on the contrary have accepted 


farm hands only. 

Until 1928 the entry of Chinese into Malaya was practically un¬ 
restricted, but in that year the British administration had to institute 
a quota system so as to reduce unemployment. In 1937 when this 

1 T. l\) 5 cviiK 1151), P. 242; Kolb (175), p. 406 if. 

1 Tht devetopmcni of ibe Outer Pmvinoei in the I^ti± East 

in the rapid increase in the perecniaBE of 9^^ 5 i 

this ™ 3 4 M asainst only 1-4 in Java. In the Outer PmvniMs only 21 pit 
cent, of Use Oiiii^ lived by trade and numpoo (a» 6t per ««- m Java), 

whilst 45 per cent, irere ensaRnl in ijrejdurina taw ntaicTiali. 
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reslricLian was rcmaved^ Chinese immigradoa was vigorousl)' 
resumed. 

The lnipO!^itioit of an admission tax in L928 in the Dutch East 
Indies had also brought on a considerable slowing down of im¬ 
migration. 

On the other hand^ the actual monopolies held hy the Chinese 
seemed to crumble at times in face of harder competition* The 
governments took under State supervision the services which had 
previously been entrusted to the Chinese* such a$ the manufacture of 
opium^ keeping of pawnshops^ and the collection of certain taxes. 
The official organisation of loans to the people* though kborions 
and still imperfect, was beginning to sap the Chinese comnierciat 
system which was based on lending at tu^ rates of texteresL Euro¬ 
pean business was succeeding more easily in doing without the 
Chinese. Recent generations of natives^ being better educated for the 
new jobs, themselves supplied skilled labour and estabUshed litUe 
industries or commercial houses. Japanese competition in the crafts 
and more jiarljcularly in trade was becoruiog keener and kccnerp 
espccialLy in the PhiUppines, but also in the Dutch possessions. 

Although iheit economic function seemed to be declining, the 
Chinese had succeeded in reaching a more profitable position than 
before. They claimed the same rights as the Japanese, who were 
treated the same or nearly the same as the Europ^ns. Many of the 
Legal restricUons to which they had been subject had been abrogated; 
and their movements which had previously depended on permits 
and vexatious contrnlSp bad became freer. They had their schools 
and their press, which was often very influential. They claimed to 
be allowed to play a constructive part and demanded a greater share 
in the admlnistratton of the districts in which they worked.^ These 
demands seemed particularly legitimate in places where the Chinese 
were most closely mingled with the native popabtion- In this 
coonexton, there is a great difference on the one hand between 
countries like Malaya or the Oostkust of Sumatra, which have only 
recently risen to economic prominence and in which the Chinese 
colonies are as unstable as the wind, and, on the other hand, iava^ 
where tong-standing prosperity has on the coutrary permitted many 
Chinese to settle down^ often with native wives, after losing all desire 
to go home and having become more lufluential in the Island than 
mere recent immigrants.^ In the Philippines and especially in 

1 They utie already repmcnlcd in various asscmblki together with fbc local 
people mud the Europcam: c.g- in ihe Voltsriiad of Ute Dutch Indka^ 

3 tn 1930 iiboyt 8$ per cent, of the ChiDcac in Java hod been bom in the Dmch 
East Jpdks. Whilst in Java oaiJ Madura ibert were S2I DiEoese women to 
every tOOO ntciL in the Outer Ptovuuki the proportion was only ;SJ7 to tOOO. 
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Manila the latter have come into conflicl with a body of naturalisied 
half-oastt^. In the Bdtish and American territories as in Indonesia 
the Chinese are far from constituting a homogeneous mass ready 
as a whole to make the same demands. 

Tfte Eitropema. Above the native masses and the intermediate 
layers of foreign Asiatics the Europeans represent only a thin seneer 
of population; but their function has been of the greatest im¬ 
portance. In 1930-3), the latest date on which comparisons may 
be made between the Dutch, British, and American possessions, the 
Europeans numbered 17,800 in Malaya (31,400 in 1942), 240,200 in 
the Dutch East Indies as a whole, andateut 36,000 (in 1933) in the 
Philippines. These figures must be accepted with reserve. First, it 
should be said that the term * European' in this connexion has a 
juridical, not a purely ethnical, meaning and is not everywhere 
applied to the same categories. It always includes Americans. But 
whilst the Japanese were counted separately in Malaya, they were 
by reason of their status included with the Europeans in the censuses 
of the Dutch East Indies and the Philippines, which gave the numbers 
as 7195 and 19.500 respectively. Lastly, Malaya excluded from 
the European category the 16,000 Eurasians (19,200 in 1942). or 
crosses between West and East, a class^ which on the contrary was 
partly mingled with the Europeans in the censuses in the Dutch East 
Indies and the Philippines. 

Cross-breeding of Europeans and Asiatics,^ which gives rise to 
serious problems, began with the arrival of the Europeans in South¬ 
east Asia, The union of Portuguese and Spaniards with women of 
local race was very frequent, and missionaries like St. Francis 
Xavier were soon seen trying to regularise or break them off, 
according to whether or not they conformed with the canons of the 
Church. Thus, from the 16th century Eurasians increased in 
number in the trading eenires in Malaya and Indonesia. The infu¬ 
sion of European blood seems to have been particularly great in the 
Philippines, which remained for nearly three hundred years under 
Spanish rule. But the Dutch too showed no repugnance to mixed 
marriages, which until recently were encouraged by the scsimity of 
their own w'onien in these tropical possessions. British contribution 
to the Eurasian population in MaJaya still seems less than that of the 
Portuguese, because the occupation by the English was relatively 
late here. But yet in Padang and Benkulen, for example, one finds 
Townsends and Farqulmm. who correspond to the Albuqucrques 
and Souzas in Malacca and the Moluccas, ard to the Rechs and 
Ncssmaiks in Jakarta and Surabaya ^ Consequently, the place 
occupied by Eurasians in the count of Europeans differs greatly from 

1 Vu van Quiins Ml: (^DJ. ^ J. Chailley-Bcrt p. 194. 
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one group of colonics lo anoLher and so lessens the value of the 
statistics and invalidates my comparisons made from them. It is 
estimated that the Eurasians, or Indos, of the Dutch East Indies 
accounted for about two-thirds of the total number of "Europeans'* 
Many others^ who are not acknowledged by their fathers, have 
remained or fallen back into the native masses. Among the latter, 
who often form a real Hite, but are not distinguished by the censuses^ 
are most of the Philippine mesiho^, numbering about 200^000 as 
against some 5000 full-blooded Spaniards.^ 

Whatever may be thought of the value of former censuses, it is 
cerlaiit that before I9J9 the European population had increased 
more rapidly than the native. In the Dutch East Indies, which 
formed the largest territorial area and contain the most reliable 
statistics, Europeans remained few until about the middle of the I9th 
century. Right from the beginning of the Dutch occupation Coen 
had advocated the formation of a free European settlement; but 
ihe powerful Company did not wish lo share out the profits from 
exploitation among too many hands and, being afraid of losing 
control of the islandsi was unwilling lo send out any but clerks in 
its own service. Even after the downfall of the Company the 
European popniatLon increased but slowly, [n I860 it amounted to 
only 44^000 persons^ including troops; and there were only a few 
hundred who were not officials. It was mainly from IB70 onwards 
that the Europeans multiplied along with the development of private 
enterprises^ the encouragemcDl given by the abolition of the Cul- 
tuursretsel, and the extension of cffecLivc Dutch administration to 
the whole territory. The number of Europeans rose to 91,000 in 
1900 and to 240.000 in 1930. The increase in the European popu¬ 
lation had been most rapid since 1905, reaching a mean annual 
rate of 3-91 per cent between 1905 and 1920, and 3 64 percent, 
betwt:en 1920 and 19JO. Meyer Rrninc ft shows how this corresponds 
lo the increase in foreign trade, budget expenditure, and note cir¬ 
culation.^ Between 1920 and 1930 the Chinese had increased at a 
rate of 4-31 per cent,, but the natives by only 2^04 per cent 
Family life was made easier by refrigerators and hill-stations. 
Formerly, Europeans in the Indies had preferred local ttjsfaftfl to 
preserved food and other imported products, which were often 
mneid or sour. Later the diti had become more like that at home. 
Fresh milk was often not to be had; but the slaughter of cattle was 
carefuUy controlled, and European vegetables were cultivated by the 

* About IMOMatlaE (lT7)i JJt^dUtingtusbtd true creoles^ called ^cbilUrcn 

of Uie cotiritfy ^ j frora the who are in fact cros$es betwten 

Emupcana and lo^ races. 

2 Meyer R^ncft in Schrkkc t20>, p. 73, 
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Chinese, JapaiiC5Kt, and even ihe native htll-fotk. Not only were 
more unmigrants arriving front Europe, but. whether offic^ or 
settlers, they often went out married to young women of their own 
raect and mixed marriages were becoming rare. Thus, the propor¬ 
tion of Eurasians was decreasing. In MaJaya where the census 
returns ilistinguished between Eumsians and Europeans, the latter 
have had a greater increase than the former since the beginning 
of the ceniury. In the Dutch East Indies^ where half-castes 
were merged in the category of "Europeans', this group was on 
the whole less coloured and whiter than before. Americans in the 
Philippines arc more averse to cross-breeding than the Spaniards 
were. 

Besides, the European and Eurasiim elements were in different 
proportions according to the age of the colony* In the former 
Dutch East Indies^ Java, where pure-blooded Dutch, or 
coniprised scarcely one-riuarter of the total, has more " Indos' than 
the other islands. In the Philippines most of the mesti^QS are in 
Lu 26 n and especially in Manila and its surroundings. But Java 
also affords the best conditions For acclimaLisatioit. because of the 
successful struggle against endemic tropical diseases, the progress 
of hy^ene and comfort, and the Facilities for educating children. 
The more stable, less ‘coloniaT. nature of the Enropsn population 
in Java as compared with the Outer Provinces was reflected in the 
greater percentage of persons bom locally, of young people be¬ 
tween the ages of 15 and 20. and of Europeans of over 50 years of 
age. The age-pyramid in the ‘European^ category indicated a 
degree of stability remarkable in a tropical colony. It must be 
emphasised, however, that this was due mainly to the greater propor¬ 
tion of half-castes. In Indonesia as in Malaya and the Philippines 
the numerical me^^iLality of the sexes among pure-blooded Europeans 
remained very inarked, although it had decreased almost regularly 
since the beginning of the century. The number of females was 
scarcely more than half that of the males. 

Europeans are very unevenly distributed in Malaya and 
Indcmesia. In 1937 about half of those in Malaya were on the 
islands of Singapore and Penang. In the Dutch East Indies in 19M 
more than 80 per cent, were in Java, more than \Q per cent, in 
Sumatra. They were mainly town-dwellers, especially in Java, 
where 70 per cent, of the Europeans dwelt in big towns, as a^nst 
40 per cent in the Outer Provinocs* The Europran commiinities in 
the big towns in Java were among the largest in Monsoon Asia. 
Batavia, including Meester Comelis. had 37i000 Europeans, Sura¬ 
baya 26,000, Bandung 20,000. and Semarang 12.000. as did also 
I Uhmimn (97)i Meyer RanncA. in Schricicc 
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Singapore, where there were in addition 7000 Eurasians. Manila 
contained about half the Westerners in the Philippines. 

The functions and viay of life of the Europeans were very various. 
The Eurasians have sontetimes been able to rise to a high social nr 
intellectual position; as, for instance, Willcen, the great ethnologist, 
did in the Dutch East Indies, and Quezdn, the first President of 
the Commonwealth, and Rizal, the ctdef national poet, have done 
in the Philippines, But most of them were humble clerks and 
officials or petty farmers. This often seemed due rather to want of 
education and concentration titan to any deep-seated lack of 
aptitude. Anyhow, the average income of Eurasians in fava was 
assessed in IKS at only ten times that of a native, whilst that of the 
pure-blooded Dutchman was twenty or thirty times as great. The 
'hundred per cent.' Europeans shared among themselves the 
functions that were theirs in all administered colonies. 

In 1930, 24-3 percent, of the Europeans in the Dutch East indies 
were administrators, soldiers, or police; 5-5 per cent, were in 
industry; 12>8 per cent, in the post office and transport services; 
13-4 percent, in commerce; 13-2 per cent, in the libciat professions 
(including missiDDarics), and, finally. 2Z-3 per cent, in production 
properly so-called, especially in work on pbntaitons and mines. 
The last figure, being relatively high, emphasises the value of the 
capital invested in the soil and the underlying rock and the im¬ 
portance of these tropical possessions in the vvorld-supply of raw 
materials, Europeans engaged in private enterprises had as a rule 
seen theii social status improved relatively to that of officials since 
the beginning of the century. 

Another feature to be mentioned, which bears some relation to the 
remarks above, is the comparatively large number of ‘Europeans' 
who were not nationals of the Protecting Power. Considering the 
Dutch East Indies in particular, the figure of 208,000 Dutch in a 
'European' total of 240,000 included nearly all the Eurasians. 
After the Dutch came the Germans and Austrians with 7381, 
Japanese with 7195, English with 2414, Swiss with 790, Americans 
with 643, Belgians with 625, French with 414, etc. 

The Europeans (or those ranking as such) were, however, a mere 
handful compared with local peoples. In Indonesia the average 
proportion was 1000 locol-born people to 4 Europeans, of whom 
only One or two were pure-blot^ed Europeans according to the 
estimate of the number of Eurasians. In Malaya the Europeans, 
who are in this case nearly all of pure blood, number 4 to every 1000 
Asians, owing to the intense and varied activity in Singapore. The 
ratio falls to less than 1-5 per 1000 in the Philippines. By onr 
rockoumg the pure-blooded Europeans in Malaya, ludonesia, and 
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the PhDippincs in 1930 rturobcfcd at mo^t IZOi^OODoulof a tatal of 
75.000,000 souls. That Is a fairly normsii figure for tropical lands 
and is higher than that for other posscssioiis in Moasoon Asia^ 
including Freiich Icdo-Chma. The coinplexity of these colonial 
populations is evident, h must be emphasised that the diflerent 
racial groups were not distinguished from each other merely by their 
origin, language, civilisation^ and mode of life. Among the foreign 
elements, European and Chinese, a distinction was often made be¬ 
tween sojoornetSi or irekkers^ oo the one hand and^ on the other, the 
M/rerj, or those who no longer expected to return one day to their 
native land. 

After the various parts of the region have been dealt with, we 
shall return later to the recent development of Malay lands^ a 
development which bad made steady progress under the contrcl, or 
at least guidance, of Europeans for varying lengths of time and in 
different degrees. 

From the spiritual point of view the inhuence of the Europeans 
may seem slight. Certainlyp the great majority of natives continue 
to hold their traditional beliefs. Islam has spread itself like varnish 
over the old superstitions, over the ancient syncretism of the Hindu 
tenets and immemorial aniniism. The social organisation has its 
roots in a distant past, and Indonesian communities are siiU often 
regulated by the very ancient customs or adaf. AJl the same, since 
the arrival of the Europeans these old beliefs and veitcmble institu- 
lions have certainly been shaken and more or less seriously alfecied. 

The mateml contributions of colonial expansion hav« sLined the 
mind and social organUaiion of the local races more deeply and 
generally ihim education has done* Christian missions have had 
Only moderate results^ except in the Philippines, In spite of the 
great progress made recently by education, only a minority is 
affected. But the technical knowledge and skill brought in by the 
Europeafis^ the industrial organisation instituted by them, and 
the transfers of pop ulation they have caused have had an effect on the 
Asian masses as n whole. To the fleeting tourist the life of bygone 
days may seern to continue unchanged in the Malay kampong or 
Philippine butria. A little knowledge of the past and a moment’s 
thought soon show the attentive observer the multiplicity of changes 
that have come about. No doubt the influence dies away like a 
ripple as it leaves the towns, railway stations^ and main roads; but 
the work of the last decades had hastened its peaetration. Certain 
writers Insist on the slow pace of the changes; but there are few 
native cornmunities which do not to some extent feel and show^ by 
their conduct and reactions the eflect of the new order of things. 

The import of mauufactured goods has gradually disorganised 
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the crafts. Exotic piacLs^ in particular those from America^ have 
come into favour with the local cullivaton. Domestic animals, to 
which imported species have been added^ have been put to new tises« 
Other agricultuml systems—govenmtent monopolies of certain 
commodities, forced labour^ and large privately owned plantations— 
have changed the conditions of life* caused the transfer of labour, 
and in some cases made a complete change in the ]x>pulation of vast 
areas. Money has umversaJly replaced barter in tradeH Roads and 
railways permit rapid movement. The population has increased in 
many places, and a portioii of it has gone to settle in towns, where 
more ^an anywhere else the new habits are spreading. These in¬ 
clude the use of detachable collars and leather shoes^ meat and white 
bread, coffee, aerated or iced drinks, visits to the cinema, and the 
reading of newspapers, fn the towns, too, have occurred strikes 
and seditious agitation. 


CHAPTER 6 


DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION; MODES OF LIFE 

Density of Population, (n spite of ihe progress of European 
pencir’ation, the Malay lands arc still very unevenly populated. 
Here and there immigration has caused a very rapid increase in the 
number of inhabitants. The best example of this is fitmished by 
the Oosifcust of Sumatra, where the population rcse from 1 ld;000 to 
1,674,000 between ISSO and 1930. In Malaya it was more than 
doubled between 1901 and 1931 in the States of Perak, Negri 
Sembilan, and Pahang, whilst in Selangor, the great rubber-planting 
district, it was trebled during the same period. This was doe to the 
recent establishment of plantations on land that had been largely 
uncultivated and to the sudden demand for labour resulting from it. 
But aiSioundingly great diflerenoes in density of population still 
persist (see Fig. II). 

The mean density, which was 83 to the square mile in Malaya (1931) 
and Indonesb (1930) and 116 to the square mile in the Philippines 
(1939), is the mean of very different extremes.^ In Malaya, putting 
aside the essentially urban districts, the population varied between 
13 to the square mile in Pahang and 16S to the square mile in 
Selangor. In Indonesia the mean density ranged from about 5 to 
the square mile in the Moluccas to 816 to the square mile in f^tva 
and Madura, after passing through the intermediate figures of 10 in 
BomcOi 46 in Suniati^* and 443 in Bali and Lonibok, In^ ihc 
Philippines in 1939 Pala^^aii and Mindoro supported respective^ 
only 15 and 34 persons to the square milc^ whilst Luzon had 186, 
Negros 24S, Panay 303, Leyte 326. and Sebu 630. 

The regional trcatnteiit below ^ will explain these differences, at 
least to some extent hut it is not easy to master the laws governing 
the distribution of population i for the factors are very oonipleXi 
The fertility of ihc soil clearly plays an important paxi, as does the 
climate, bnt other thiitgs being equals roceni volcanic soils denved 
from basic lava-flows, i.e. well supplied with liine. rnagnesia* iron, 
potashi and phosphoric acid, are the most densely peopled. 
watered land having the advantage of a dry season seems belter off 
than districts in which rain falls all through the year. This perhaps 
explains the relatively high densities in the Banjennasin district m 

1 in 19SJ the denaity was esiiinat^ to be 10& to the square mile b Malaya, 
132 in rndancsk, and 176 In [be Philippines^ 

^Scc p. 113. 
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scuth-tflsiem Borneo and in the south of ihe Macassar petiinsuLa in 
Celebes. The effects of ultJtude are various. The degree of ^e 
with which the cultivable land and irrigated fields, or are 

worked depends on the relief. Yet the contrasts between lowland 
and ittountain, which arc so sinking in Indo-China, are far less 
marked here. In eastern Sumatra the wide plains remained thinly 
populated in spite of the great fertility of the soil in places, until the 
fertile areas were brought into use by Europeans* But the density 
is far lower on the east coast than in the backland of the west €oa$l 
State of Padang, which consists of volcanic plateaus nearly 3500 feet 
above the sea. As far as we know, there has been no attempt to take 
a census of the population by Kones of altitude, and, indeed* such a 
distribulioii could scarcely be accurate, except in Java and other 
areas already properly mapped. The highest villages in Java arc 
situated above 9600 feet in the Tenggcr district in the east of the 
island and above the 5000-foot contour on the plateau of Dicng^ 
where the ruins of Hindu temples bear witness to the existence of a 
dense and relatively sedentary population as early as the 8th century. 

The relation between the natural conditions and the density of 
population is certainly not simple. The diversity of aptitudes in the 
racial groups must be taken imo account, and for this it w^ould be 
necessary to know the prehistoric and historical chcumstances 
which ended in placing those groups in their present position^ the 
Jess skilful and weaker being pushed back into the most difficult 
districts and there more or less quickly assimibted by successive 
invaders. This assimilation is very advanced in Java* The island, 
which is privHeged in so many ways, seems to have afforded the 
most convenient dimensions for the development of Malay civiEsa- 
tion and the exercise of its skiU, and to have been long the most 
favourable also to the efforLs of European colonisation* Sumatra 
and Borneo were too big, too diflieult to exploit by means of the 
agricultural methods then known, and too difficult of penetmiion 
and control by States whose powder was based on the mastery of the 
seas. Piracyj which was no negligible factor in the prosperity of 
those Suites, helped to drive the land folk into the interior and to 
increase or maintain their political separatism. The high density 
of population in Ball and Lombok is not explained merely by the 
fertility of the volcanic soil and the relatively short duration of the 
dry season. The two islands, and especially Bali, were refuges for 
parties fleeing from Islam when that religion got control of Java. 
Tht Muslim conquest seems on the other hand to have been respon¬ 
sible for m least a share in Ihuming out the population of the 
southern Philippines, 

The map showing population density (Fig. 10) thus presents a very 
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compleji mosaic of difTertut values* a inosaic that Is not related io 
the physical condictoiis atoac^ but reflects the clash, the more or less 
complete superposition or fusion of cultures* of peoples who have 
succeeded each other in these islands. The leaat densely populated 
districts are not merely thOKse to which nature has been unfavourable, 
but also those that have not had time to be affected by the most 
intensive types of exploitation. Some places are jncrinsically poor, 
but majiy others have remained as it were in the backwaters of the 
streams of human migmilon and in particular have benefited only to 
a small extent by civilising inf uence from Eurasia, 

Moil^s 0f U/e, (er) Cotlectlng mid Huniing. The region contains 
human groups, which arc often termed ‘primitive" or 'savage" by 
eihnoIogistSt and which have been accurately described. They live 
mainly by collecting, hunting, or dshing; activities that may be pur¬ 
sued concurrently in one and the same community and which furnish 
part of the food-supply, this varying with place and season- 

These backward folk nearly all seem to belong to the oldest layers 
of population, the Negritoes and Veddas, They include, for in¬ 
stance, the Aetas of the Philippines, who wander about in Mindanao* 
Mindoro, and, in even greater numbers, in Lu:r6n; and also the 
Kubus, Bassaps, and Toalas, who are described as wandering about 
in eastern Suinatra, the central parts of Borneo, and in Celebes. 
Their peculiar civilisation is typically of the forest, their tools being 
not of stone, but of wood and bamboo- The Rubus, for instance, 
are out of their element away from the forest. They say that they 
cannot Uve in the sunshine. Collecting is the chief method of 
obtaining food, and aRer one of them has passed a spot, the earth 
seems as much turned up by his digging-sLick as it might be by a 
boards snout. Van Dongen, w^hose observations go back to 1906. 
describes the silent, almost creeping glide, now fast, now slow, of 
the Kubu through the forest.^ 

The most cto&ely studied of these primitive peoples have been the 
Semang and Senoi,^ who live in the hilly districts of Malaya, the 
former even overflowing into Siamese territory. The Semang live 
mainly by collecting food, searching for it almost constantly over 
rather large areas and moving at a rate of five or six miles a day at 
most. Their diet consists mainly of young shoots, pith, sap, fruit, 
tubers, rhbomes, and yams dug up with long sticks whose ends are 
sharpened in the fire. All the same, the Semang always regards 
himself as living in a defuiUc district belonging to hiscoinmunily and 
named after a brook, mountain, or other geographical feature. 

■ B. Hagen (NS), p. HI. 

2 Sakai (ihc comnwu tcmi) meimi ‘slave' aad is now bcins sencrally chaogrd 
10 the correct Senoi. 
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However far he may wander, he comes back lo it, at any rate when 
the durian is ripe. The tree which bears this eitormous fruit is 
owned individually and inherited by the owner's children, as Is also 
the tree which yields the ipoh used for poisoning the wooden tips of 
the long arrows in use. The Semang thinks that the souls of the 
dead dwell among fruit trees in a paradise in the west. Hunting is 
merely a secondary business, wild beasts are avoided, and the game 
usually consists of rats, squirrels, birds, and lizards. The boar and 
monkey are seldom eaten. The food gathered is often shared out 
among the members of the community, who comprise the unit of 
collection and are usually led by the oldest man. At every halting' 
place the Semangs soon make ready new lodgings consisting of mere 
screens of palm leaves or of somewhat stronger shelters arranged in 
a circle or oval around a central space. 

The Senoi b a physically diOerent type of Negrito, having a short, 
lank iMdy. a long face, and often a very fair complexion. His 
range is south of the Semangs.and he leads almost the same kind of 
life. He hunts not with a bow. but, like the Toalas in Celebes, with 
a long bamboo blowpipe. His sight is extraordinarily keexL The 
blowpipe seems to have been more widespread formerly than it is 
today in the Malay lands. According to Mallat, it was still much in 
use in Luzon about 1840.* The principal weapon of the Aetas 
nowadays is the bow with which they hunt the boar and even the 
wild buffalo with the help of dogs, their sole domestic animals. 
The persistence of ‘silent trading' with commiinities of other races 
is also reported. The ASias, for instance, exchange articles gathered 
in the forest, viz. rattan, wax, and wild honey.^ 

These primitive groups are ri^tly valued by ethnologists. They 
constitute only tiny ^norities in the population of Malaya, the East 
Indies, and the Philippines and are rather quickly disappearing 
through interbreeding with more highly developed native peoples. 
Interbreeding accompanies the beginning of the practice of agri¬ 
culture and a settled life. Even at the end of the I9ih century some 
Senois were using metal tools and weapons and planting maize and 
upland rice. In the Jittlc groups still Using exclusively by ccUecting 
and hating, the nomadic Ufe entails a very low birth-rate and great 
infantile mortality. Hagen observed definite progress among the 
Kubus in Sumatra, At the beginning of the !9th century they 
seemed to represent the lowest grade of humanity and had been 
driven back into the swamp forest in Jambi and FUlembang by 
Malays, who hunted them and sold them as slaves. The first 
European to catch a glimpse of them (about 1820) ‘as one sees the 

1 It ii reported abo in Palawui and imonj die pyakx ot 

^ A. Kolb(]75). lOS. 
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hindquarters of a fleeing slag" merely speak of them as nomads. 
Tb 1838 they had aJready formed twenty^flve permanent settlements 
on the banks of streams; and they had adopted the Malay mode of 
life at the same time as the Mohammedan religjon. Colton sarongi 
had replaced hark ioincloths, and huts built on piles had taken the 
place of shelters made of branches and leaves. Collecting had been 
followed by cultivation^ at first timid and stealthy in clearings, but 
later permanent and irrigated. Rice boiled in cajlhenwaxe pots is 
certainly a better food than the produce of coUecting or huntiiig 
eaten raw, often half-rotten, or slightly softened by fire. In 1906 
there ^‘ere hardly more than 7000 Kubus„ about thirty of whom 
were regarded as 'wild\ The census in 1930 did not include more 
than I463p many of whom were employed on European plantations 
and in the mines. 

A change has also been observed in certain groups that live almost 
exclusively by fishing and display a hi^er culture than the primitive 
forest folk- These are the Orang Laut, *the Sea Gipsies"* Some of 
Lhepi have escaped the ravages of piracy and are still met with hiding 
in outKjf-the-way bays made inaccessible by currents to sading boats. 
These sun-ivals occur paTtkiLlariy in the Rhio group, on the cast and 
south coasts of Borneo^ and around Celebes. The Sibutu Islands 
to the north-east of Borneo in the Sulu group form the maiii as¬ 
sembly point of people known as BajaoSf who arc borUi live, and die 
in their solidly built and often omamciited twinn^utrigger boatSp 
These house-boats are usually moored under a sheltering roof, and 
a lighter craft is used for moving about and fishing. The Bajaos 
make neither cloth nor pottery^ They sell part of their catch to the 
Chinese to buy cassava and tapioca. ^ 

Liidoiig and Sann/i Methods of Cokivadonu The supply of food 
derived from coliecting and hunting does not by itself support more 
than a very sparse population.. Even in the mountains agriculture 
is far and away the principal food-producing activity. In the sub¬ 
sistence of the Ifugaos in the Philippmes the part played by hunting 
is estimated lo average only one per cent. But the cultivator con¬ 
tinues to eke out his food by ooll^ting. Fopulation density 
increases with the practice of agriculture, but varies greatly with 
technical knowledge^ the kinds of plants cultivated, and the place in 
the diet still occupied by the produce from collecting. The search 
for wild sago palms^ causes frequent journeys into the interior of 
certain islands in eastern Indonesia, whilst the coconut tree helps to 
feed comnmnitjes in the coastal districts near areas most favourable 
to its growth. In Indonesia most of the cultivation is done on the 

1 A, W, Hem (9J). 

3 Hksc are hji down to ihe parts required for fcHKl. 
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hdoFig system^ that is to $ayp the most i^idespnead system m all the 
hot belt, the system based on bunting the natural vegetation. The 
trees are eut down to withia a foot or two of the p’ound^—all CJ^cept 
the biggest, the felling of which would involve too much tronblep but 
which are sometimes rmg-baiked. The wood and foliage arc bmiit 
before the first raini fall; but fire ha$ sometimes to he set tw^o or 
three times. Seeds or slips are then planted in the ash-fertilised 
soil The fertility of such land is short-lived, however, for no further 
manure is applied. At the end of two or three years the patch is 
usually abandoned and not touched again until after a long period 
of fallow during which it returns to the forest. The burning of this 
vegetation renews the fertility of the patch. In the hdnng system, 
which is known as caiitgtn in the Philippines, neither plough^, nor 
irrigation, nor domestic atiimals are used.* The UnpScmenis em¬ 
ployed are the cutlass and hoe wielded by men or women. In some 
places, as among the Karo-Butaks in central Sumatra and also many 
of the hill-folk in the Philippines, the soil is merely turned over by 
means of stout sticks. These are sometimes shod with metal and 
often decoiaiedt nnd hav« a bunch of feathers at the upper end. 
The sods are broken up and the seed buried in holes which are then 
closed with the foot. The workers move forward or backward 
together in line and often cheer themselves on with smgiiig. Be¬ 
tween the sowing and harvesting a Little w^eeding is done. Bill the 
main business ts to keep watch on the held so as to protect the crop 
from thieving animals. The walchman^s shelter* perched on long 
stiks in the middle of a clearing in which food plants are ripening 
amidst charred tree-stumps, is a picturesque feature of this extensive 
system of agriculture. The beginning and end of the main opera¬ 
tions are occasions of great collective rejoicing and the fulfilment of 
complicated rites to procure the goodwill of the gods and spirits. 

The kdoFig system is not utterly primitive. It bears evidence of 
patient adaptation to iiatural surroundingSj though thb is often un¬ 
recognised by the foreign traveller. The succession of crops is not 
left to chance. Several kinds of plants are often mingled in the same 
patch in order to preserve the soil from the risk of insolation or of 
being washed away. On the other hand, the staggering of crops 
shortems the time between harv^ests, during which supplies in the 
storehouses ere somedmes exhausted* and then collecting may 
become once more the main source of food. 

The ladang system h generally used for the cultivation of roots, 
tubers, and rhizomes (cassava, sweet potatoes^ and yams)^ the 
planting and harvesting of which can be carried on during a great 
part of the year. From it are also obtained certain products, like 
t Kolb (173), p. tO^ ff.^ PeadktOQ (179), p. 
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cotton^ and various kinds of hemp or chinagrass needed for local 
industries; and it sometimes carries valuable crops like tobacco and 
sugar-cane. The working period of the ladimg can be lengthened 
by planting certain shrub crops which require only slight care. 
These may be tradiltonal plants like the hanana-lrce and useful 
palms or else export crops like coffee or rubber iiitroduoed by 
Europeans. 

Even cereals, whose period of growth is more strictly limited, are 
cultivated on the iadangs. Maize, which was brought from Amcrics, 
is often so grown. As early as I6» Dampier noticed that maize 
w^s the chief food on the coastal plains in Timor; but its cultivatiDn 
has been greatly extended during the past fifty years not only in the 
eastern islands of the Sunda arc, but also in western Indotiesia and 
the Philippines. As for rice, that typical cereal of Monsoon Asia, 
many varieties of it need no pLinting out* rn^uire only such moisture 
as comes from the rainfallt and grow readily on very steep patches 
wrested tanporarijy from the forest. Rice is frequently followed by 
tubers or rhizoimes which go deeper into the soil to get the plant-food. 

In the Malay lands, as m all Southe 4 tst Asia, elaborate culEivation 
of rice is the basis of the areas of most advanced civLUsation and 
greatest density of population, Commimities living mainly by 
/{idimgs are forced to live a sembnomadic life at any rate within the 
limits prescribed by tradition. The use of different patches in turn 
entaib instabUity in the people and their dw'eiliug-places. Every 
year a part of the community spends a few weeks in huts near 
cultivated patches more or less remote from main villages. Life 
becomes more sedentary as permanent fields, and especially 
increase in proportion to the whole area under cultivation. 

The is a flat field enclosed by little embankments that 

prevent water from running off. It is essentially a swamjHrice 
plantation. In ii the soil suffers neither from the run-off of surface 
drainage^ which washes away the humus from the nor from 

the effects of the sun's heat which hastens the kteiitisation of bare 
suxfaceSp Irrigation adds its rertilising virtues to those of the rain. 
As cultivation becomes permanent, so the area under fallow is 
reduced and the potentialUics of human $ettl emem increased. M. B, 
Smits estimiites the area needed to support a peasant family at 
between fifteen and twenty acres under the tadw^g system, but at 
only one or two under thtsawak systcia in similar conditions of soil 
and climate.^ if there is water enough and the temperature is 
sufficiently high, the sawah even gives a second crop of rice in the 
year, though this is exceptional to the east of Celebes and Sumbawa. 

It has hy no means been proved that the origioated in India. 

I Smiti (72Bh p. S02. 
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Most cihnologisis agree in recogmsing its coniinental origin, 
probably Indo-China. Of course, it is found in Sumatra, Java, and 
Bali, where traces of Hindu civilisation are most marked; but it 
occurs elsewhere, far from the main wntres of Indian seitlemcnl, 
and especially in Luz6n among the Ifugaos, where the system reaches 
a hi^ degree of perfection, flooded terraces climbing the steep 
slopes well above the 3000'foot contour. It is rather surprising to 
see them in this isolated district in the heart of the island. Neither 
in Formosa, Borneo, nor the southern Philippines does such im¬ 
pressive terracing exist.' 

In the mountains therewaA demands the most ingenious care in its 
consiniction and maintenance, and the cultivated terraces, whose 
rise from the one below is at times greater than their own width and 
which follow the contours of the slopes, make a deqj impression on 
the traveller. But sch'oAs cannot really cover brg^ areas except at 
points where streams enter the plains. Here the differences in level 
arc slighter and the fields brger; the work of levelling has been 
easier, but the catching and supply of the water need wider collabora¬ 
tion. In the East Indies, as elsewhere, irrigation has certainly been 
a powerful factor in social development and political cohesion on 
account of the cHbrl it has required and the iucicase in population 
it has permitted, it has developed especially In districts that have a 
dry season or in which the control of the streams docs not require 
too much effort. But it was far from having covered the whole area 
of the cultivable lowlands or from having employed all the potentiali¬ 
ties of the streams. Today, many sawal^s stiQ use nothing but 
rain-water. 

Sawtth rice calls for more trouble and more delicate care than does 
the cultivation of upland rice. First of all, it is sown in a seed-bed 
and then planted out in the fields to grow. Direct sowing is used 
only for certain early varieties in the lowlands which are flooded by 
the first tains. In mountain sawahs the soil has often merely been 
turned up with a pointed stick or hoe. The Ifugaos use a wooden 
pick. In some places the earth is chumed up into liquid mud by the 
hoofs of oxen and buffaloes. In other places, and usually on the 
lowlands, the animals are yoked to little ploughs or primitive 
harrows. Even then man's share of work is far greater than the 
animals'^ The sawah must be weeded, and the sheet of water 
necessary to the life of the plants must be kept on the soil inside the 
embankments. The field dries only a few days before the harvest. 
The stalks are cut one by one with a little knife, 

LadoFtgs and sawahs are very often found together in the same 
agricultural unit. This is especially true in the mountains, but less 
J Kolb (175), p. 122 IT. i W. Bally (203), p. lOl, 
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SO on the plains. The ladmg very probably represeais an older form 
of cuitivatioa than the savmix. However, on increase in the popula- 
tioD and ihe difficulty of extending the irrigable area sometimes 
renders a greater number of forest clearings necessary and reduces 
the proportion of Tbis has happened, for instance, in die 

Baiak district in the uplands of Sumatra. In Java, on the other 
hand, the lodang was banned in 1874 and is ra«ly used. Dutch 
irrigation systems in the island have greatly increased the area of 
sflHuA. The Javanese also use a system called legal. It differs 
from the ladang in the absence of burning and the relatively short 
period of fallow. It is used on slopes from which the forest has long 
been removed and has a rotation consisting of directly sown upland 
rice, tuberous or rbizomous crops, groundnuts, and various vege¬ 
tables. The yield is often very poor. However, by improving the 
rotation and the agricultumi practice by adding manure and 
especially by burying green crops, the tegol may continue to be 
worked and may become a pcmianent field. In central and eastern 
Java it is no rare sight to see hilb cultivated without irrigation almost 
to the top. In Luzon too the hills and mountains have patches 
here and there in which unurigiitcd crops of sweet potatoes, rice, etc., 
arc interrupted only by short periods of fallow. 

Rice holds first place among all the crops in the Malay lands. In 
the Philippines there a« more than a thousand varieties of the 
plant about a hundred of which arc found everywhere. Rice is Uic 
favourite dish and nearly everywhere forms the basis of the diet. 
According to Smith,* it represents forty to forty-five per cent, of the 
daily food in Java, in some Malay dialects, as in Indo-Chinese, 
the word for ‘boiled rice’ is the same as that for 'food*. Sago is 
often niore important in most of the Moluccas, the Riuo Islands, 
and in that part of the lowlands of Sumatra that looks towards 
Singapore. But as it is the pith of a palm seldom cultivated and as 
it is got by collecting, its pTcdoiiiinancc in the diet most be accom¬ 
panied by a low density of population. Maiae, on the other hand, 
is as imporlant as rice in some densely populated districts where, 
because the climate is too dry or the soil too penneabic, sawah 
culLlvation is impossible. Malm may be boiled like rice in a Little 
water, or else the ear may be boiled and sold whole in the market 
ready to cat, or again it may be ground into Hour. As maize is more 
resislanl to drought, it sometimes even forms a more important part 
of the diet than rice; as it does, for instance, in Madura, the Lesser 
Snnda Islands to the east of Lombok, in Sebu, and eastern Negros.* 

1 er JUitfv/jurr, V. 1931, p. 27B. 

1 In the Ptiil^piua MB whole the ratio of nee no imiBe tn the diet *i ihouiht 
lo be tluK to one, sec Kolb(J75), p- ISS. 
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In sora^ phcc^ m the iiiDuiiUiiit$ of Luzon more sweet polaio is 
eaten than nce^ 

As in all Monsoon Asia, the Malay diei is essentially vegetarian. 
The list of maio elements is completed when to ricen nmize, and 
sweet potatoes are added tapioca* beanSp fruits (that ripen all the 
year rouJid)^ and various vegclabtes fennented or seasoned with 
pepper and capsicunx Fats are supplied chiefly by the cocoiiui- 
iree, but in the preparation of food the soya bean is competing more 
and more with the coconut, though the latter Is still valuable owing 
to its many uses. With these food-plants must be mentioned the 
betel and areca palm, which are even more characteristic of Malay 
civilisaiion^ although they are commonly found also in India and 
Indo-China and have spread even to Melanesia and the Islands of 
Oceania. The betel is a climbing liana closely related to the pepper 
busb^ Its leaf is added to the nut of the areca palm to form the 
traditional *ehcw% A little powdered lime, often got from oyster 
sheUs^ is thrown in, and sometimes tobacco and gambier are added. 
The ‘chew" is astringent and refreshing and reddens the lips and 
saliva. From time immemorial it has played a great pan in social 
Life and necessarily makes its appearance during visits and at con- 
fercoecs, festivals, and ceremonies as a pledge of peace and goodwill 
friendship and love. The tobacco habit, which was introduced by 
the Europeans, has often become a craze, especially in the PhLlippmes, 
where Mallat observed in about 1840 that the men and women 
nearly always had dgarillos in their moulhs, whilst mestiza women 
smoked enormous cigars.^ 

Dontesfk Aninmh. The function of domestic animals in agri¬ 
culture varies with the region. The use of cat tie—oxen and buffaloes 
—seems to have been affected by inniicnces from India and is greater 
than in countries like Assam which are permeated with Chinese 
civilisation. The animals are indeed used for draught purposes on 
held and road and also for milk, meat, and for making manure. 
But, is the case throughout Monsoon Asia, full use is not made of 
them. The ploagli seems to have been known in the East Indies 
from very early time$.^ The type used In the Philippines is of 
Chinese origin and dilTers from the one employed in other Maby 
Lands. But the implement is little used cAcepi in the The 

QK-drawn cart does not seem to have reached the islands east of 
Java before the arrival of the Europeans, nor did it appear in 
Borneo or the PhiLippines cither. The natives in the last-named 
blands were certainly acquaiittcd only with the ox- or buffalo-drawn 
sledge which is still found in some districts. 

The proportion of homed cattle and bubatins to population 

I MjJlJxt tl7^. I. p, mi n, p, 75. i Werth (9i>; Kolb (175), p. 159. 
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remains small. According to the latest conn t (which is very approxi* 
mate), for cvei^ 1000 persons there were only 121 animals in Malaya. 
125 in Indonesia (where it varied from 16 in the province of western 
Borneo to 346 in Madura), and 240 in the Philippines. And it nmat 
be emphasised that the yield of milk is very poor and the beasts 
themselves small, a full grown Javanese bull weighing on an average 
550 lb. 

In the districts in which iadang cidlivadon is considerable the 
animals remain out-of-doors day and night and are driven into a 
pen in the evening only. This is true in a large pMt of Celebes, 
some districts in Sumatra, and in Timor and the islands nearby. 
Where permanent tegak or sawafts art prevalent, as in Java, Madura, 
Bali. Lombok, and the lowlands of Luz6n, the buffaloes and hornrf 
cattle are sheltered in byres. Buffaloes are the more numerous in 
districts that have a short dry season and heavy, swampy soil, as in 
Malaya and western Java, where it is a common sight to sec a buffalo 
happily buried in mud up to its shoulders to escape the bites of 
bisects. Cattle outnumbCT them by far in districts which are at all 
arid and have a lighter and more easily worked soil, as is the case in 
most of Java, in Bali and Lombok, and above all in Madura. 
Generally speaking, buffaloes are giving way to Mtlle because, 
though they are stronger, they are less resistant to disease and less 
adaptable, and their meat is less popular. 

The relative abundance of goals seems to be another Indian touch. 
The animals are reared for mutton rather than milk, in the 
mountains of Lu^n they sometimes carry small loads. On the 
other hand, sheep are rare, and their mutton less esteemed. 

The small number of pigs is due to the spread of Islam, and 
the animals are few, except in non-Muslim districts. These include 
Bali and Lombok especially, as well as Flores, the Batak district in 
Sumatra, the Toraja oountry iu Celebes, and the mountains in the 
Philippines. Many Bontoc families in Liiz6n have a score of pigs 
lodged in peculiar styes hollowed out of the ground and lined with 
stones at tbe sides. Elsewhere, the animals are reared exclusively by 
European settlers and, to an even greater extent, by Chinese, who are 
wonderfully skilful in fattening them.' 

The horse is scarcely used except for riding or carrying a ^ck and 
is less often used in Malaya than in the East Indies and Philippines. 
In towns particularly it is harnessed to light carriages called sudos in 
Jakarta and corfonuittis in Manila. The animal now used in the 
Philippines is a cross between the Andalucian and Chinese horses, 
with some Arab blood thrown in. The rearing of local breeds^ 
small, very hardy, and enduring—^is still carried on in Timor and the 
1 Kolb (173), p. 312- 
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ncighbountig blAads^ which c?tport several thousand animals to Java 
every year. 

Poultry Is kept everywhere. The birds nm Loose in the day and 
art shut up ai night in baskets hanging up in the house or under the 
floor to keep them From being devoured by rats. Like the Phihppme 
mo, the men in Bali pet their fighting cocks. They clean and smarten 
them up. cairying them under iheir arms or feeding them with tit¬ 
bits in front of their doors. In every PhiUppine pa^ebh there is a 
building, called the gaZ/era, in which cock-fights are held, and these 
give rise to keen betting. 

European influence has developed the trade in livestock in the 
main plantation areas and big urban centres. Local supplies do not 
meet demands in Java, particularly for the transport of su^rcanc 
in the centre and cast of the islandp or in Sumatra and especially in 
the East Coast Province. Oxen and bulfaloes have therefore to be 
iinponed. Animals for draught purposes or slaughter are imported 
into Malaya mainly through Singapore. Many of the beasts are 
sent from Endonesiap Bali being the chief source. Timor, Rores, 
Sumbawa, Sumba, and Madura also export livestock. Some 
degree of speciaiisatlon in breeding animals is becoming noticeable 
in certain families and districts in these islands. In Masbate in the 
Philippines and especially in die district of BukidDDn In Mindanao 
the rearing of livestock is the business of large enterprises, each with 
several hundred beasts, to meet the needs of the towns and sugar 
areas in the group.^ The cattle strain is being improved by crossing 
with imported breeds many of which come from India. They are 
either the Ongole (imported since J912 into Indonesia) or the 
Nellore (imported into the Philippines). 

So far as meat b coficemcdi the Malay countries are nearly self- 
supporting, for native consumption is still very small Apart from 
pork and poultry, it amounts to 2^ lb. a year for each person in the 
Philippines; but it has increased rapidly in the towns and is about 
60 lb, in Manila. In Indonesia milk and its by-products arc supplied 
almost exclusively by a few Europeans or Chinese who have dairy 
farms in the mountains or near the towns. In Malaya the business 
is carried on mainly by Sikhs or Tamils. The quantity of imported 
condensed or sterilised milk, cheese, and butter to supply the 
European settlers continues to be considerable. The Philippines 
also get eggs from Giinap but some mane-growing islands like Sebu 
are beginning to export eggs to the large towns. 

FLyfimg. Fish is a far mote common food than meat and is eaten 
fresh, dried, salted, smoked, or even pickled. There arc between 
1500 and 3000 species in Philippine coastal waters, and some of 
i Kolb(175)p p. 317. 
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tbenip which are rekied to the pilchards^ anchovies^ and macterel ot 
OUT Western seas^ arrive in countless schools at certajn seasons. 
Fishing is particularly proOtabte on the sand and mud shallows 
which arc very e?ttciisivc owing to the last positive movemcnl of the 
ocean and which lie off the shorts wiit^ the lo^l seas. The 
industry is far less acUve off the coasts facing the [ndian and Pacihe 
Oceans, i,c. the south coast of the Sun da arc and the east coast of the 
Philippines. Some villages live emirely by it; but it is often asso¬ 
ciated with agriculture, one or other activity predominaung. In 
the district of Malabon to the north of Manila fout-lifths of the 
population live mainly by iishiiig or the cognate oocupations of 
boat-buildingp net-making, the preparation and ntarkedng of 
etc. The Navetas who live in this district man their boats with 
crews of about fifty men, an tmusuaJ number for native craft. They 
stay at sea for a few hours only and fish near the coast with a variety 
of means, including lines, nets^ bow-nets, and fish-pots; and they 
often work at night w ith lights. Fishing villages gencniUy consist 
of wtetched huts on piles and are pervaded by the strong smell of 
fish drying on the sand or roofs. Life in them U often squalid, 
especially when there is ao agriculture; and it frequently happens 
that the men work for an employer, who advances money and 
supplies the outfit. The greatest catches are got by Asian immj- 
gninis, who have better equipment than the local people. Thtiiij 
the Chinese exploit the coastal waters of the Straits of Malacca^ work¬ 
ing along the Peninsula and especially off the coast of Sumatra. 
The Japanese with their motor trawlers used to be the only deefn 
sea fishermen, were generally organised in co-operative associations, 
and supplied big towns like Singapore and Manila. A rather skilful 
form of fi^h-breeding is carried on by the local people near the 
large centres of population on the north coast of Java and around 
Manila Bay, and also in freshwater fishponds. Yet hsh continues 
to be one of the main imports into the Malay lai^. 

Trsiihi&nal Imlustrfes. Besides agricuJlurep livestock breeding, 
and fishing,, the basic occupations incluck craft Lndastries. These 
arc mainly rural and are carried on by specialists whose only source 
of income they arc, or by peasants who get from them the where¬ 
withal to eke out the reiurtis from a^cullure and use them to fill 
up the slack intervals between the busy times when agriculture calls 
on all hands. The tools are very simple, even cnide, and machines 
are not used. The distribution of the todusiries is not always 
determined by the presence of law material, but often by the available 
labour. The Intensity of the work varies with the season, two peak 
times being noticeable in the botik industry in central Java: just before 
the rioe harvest and then In the reaping of the secondary crops. 
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Timber Indus tries depend oa transport by prahu, which is Tat easiest in 
Java during the south-east monsoon. Pottery^ which is one of the 
most concentrated manufactures, is carried on in the Brantas valley 
mainly during the dry season p for the workshops are not sheltered, 
and the clay beds are Qooded by the river when it is swollen. 

On the other hand p basket-making goe^ on cveryw here. Bamboo, 
rattanp palm leaves, and various hbres are used to produce all kinds 
of domeslk articles, like receptacles^ hats^ ntattirig, light walls for 
native huts, and also Implements for irnption and sails for boais^ 
The onmmental patterns differ slightly from one island to another 
and in the same island from one community to the next. Certain 
articles arc widely known, Tbus^ the mats made by the iranun- 
Moros in the upper valley of the Kotabatd in Luzdn are found as far 
away as the markets on the south coast of Mindanao. It is thought 
that influences which have spread from the Philippines viu north¬ 
western Borneo to Sumatra cao be seen in the style in which the 
fibres are plaited. Cotton weaving has passed eastwards from 
India and China through the southern East Indies right to Melaxtcsia, 
where, like pottery, its practice is exceptional. Roti Island to the 
south-west of Timor still produces very fine cloth, but on the other 
hand gamienls of bark cloth, or rnpn, persist in some comers of 
Celebes and the Moluccas. The tine of distinction between plaiting 
and weaving is not easily drawn. The filaments of certain plants, 
particularly of pine-apple leaves are extremely fme. Mallat records 
that Filipino craftsmen when making the cloth called pi^ci, used to 
place themselves under a mosquito net to avoid draughts.^ 

Silk has for a long lime been imported from China. Cloth is 
dyed and decorated by ingenious and very skilful prcTcesses, like 
ikanen and the latter flourishing mainly in the central 

principalities in Java. Trengganu in Malaya is famous for its cloth 
of gold. The chief centres of the textile industries io the Philippines 
were the province of I locos in north-western Luzin, the neighbour- 

I MftJIat (175^ tt, p. 234. 

» BATtK—ft Javunoe word ineaiung wan pamling—the ^ppIkatioD of a wax 
^resist* io various nmteiiftls whkh are oReiworcU dyed^ and certain pcnioiis of 
which OK pmiccEcd by the wait so that they do noi absorb the dye, Jeaving as a 
resuJ t a pattern or design on thein. The ftsisI is usually compost of be^wax, 
paiaOin, and sometimes a Sitllc ncsin, wlikh ruuLcs H iidhere more sccurdy to 
the materiftl. This resist is applied hot *o that It flows easily and sinks into the 
material, protecting from the dye that part wiifch it covers * . . the designs 
ronstst of conventionalised objects of nature, mch ns flowers, bnEtcrflics, birdi, 
fniiti, roliia^, cuttlrhsh, and shells and occasiomUy of a conventiomUised Malay 
krii or knife. These designs arc passed from ^ncratioa EO ^neraUou and 
taught by each molher to her ilaughier, for it ii the women who draw them whiht 
the men do the dyeing. 
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hood of Miinila* and the lowlands of Fana)?* The line qualUy of the 
produce was eitraordtriary at one timCi the desi^s were very varied, 
and the colours generally bright i but these traditional manufaclurcs 
have suifered from the effects of fashions and commodities imported 
from the United States and JapM. 

The industries connected with the working of melals txtt less 
widespread than basketry and weaving. The art of forging iron is 
known as far as the north-west coast of New Guinea. Throughout 
the Malay lands it is^ like the easting of bronze, the special business 
of a special few villages^ some of w hich arc famous for the quality of 
their produce.^ The technique of making kru blades is particularly 
remarkable. The jewellers of Brunei arc the most famous in the 
East Indies; and filigree-work is a welUknowTi speciality of the 
Mioangkabau district in Sumatra. 

Z>H'e//jingj* The native house in Malaya and the East Indies 
affords a topic of great interests but very difficult to $tudy^ It dis- 
plays an extraordinary variety in shape, dimensions, structure, and 
plan, and neither the physical environment nor the necessities of 
materia] life are an adequate explanation of them all. Man's 
dwelling no doubt corresponds to a dcfmite economic system; but 
the latter is subject to psychological and social factors which find 
their expression in buildings and ihe grouping of them. The great 
number and complexity of the facts make analysis very difficult and 
oRen misleading Our information, though by now very copious, 
is still insufficient, however. This cannot be surprising, considering 
on the one hand the various infiuences which have acted on Indonesia 
and on the other the local phenomcim resulting from insularity. 

The native dwelling (see Fig. H) is often perched up on piles. ^ 
Possibly the practice Is a development of the prUnilive shelter on a 
tree, such as existed at one time in Sumba and New Guinea, and 
among the Senois on the Peninsula.^ The height of the piles varies 
a great deal. For examplei. Lu Borneo it may be more than 16 feet ; 
OFt as is often the case in western Java, it may not exceed a foot or 
two. The most usual height seems to be between 3 and 6 feet. It 
is often asserted, and not without reason, that the pile-dwelling is 
well adapted to the environment, that it protects its occupants frofti 
damp, vermui+ and harmrul beasts of all kinds; that furthcmiorc it 
is fairly economical, since it shelters under a single roof not only 
man, but also the harvest which can be piled up in the attic, and the 
domestic animals that are driven for the night at least into the pen 

I E^ravicini <139), p. 461. 

- Nguyen-van,'Huyen (99). 

^ The ihdier on a tree is siill occaikuaaJJy Taund in the interior of Luzen and 
Mindianao, but is becoming less and less conunon. (Kolb p« 119.) 
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formed by ihe piles. The s^pace under the house is also frequently 
used for storing a^icultural impkmems together with certain 
feminine nppliaoc^^ such as a loom and the mortar and pesik used 
for husking rice. It should be said^ however, that these advantages 
have not seemed decisive to the people of the Dark Continent, who 
live in a similar climate and among whom the pile-dwelling is 
comparatively rare. Jndo-China and the East Indies are its true 
home. It is found not only among ihe fishing folk on the coasts, 
river bank^^ lake shoreSp and perLodtcally flooded alluviaJ plains^ 
but also indeed on hills and well-drained slopes. The practice of 
sheltering domestic animals under the huts is far from being general. 
The piles may be absent without any apparent reason both in the 
East Indies and on the peninsula of Indo-China. Such is the case, 
for InsUineeT in Bury io the Moluccas^ in Bali and Lombok, among 
most of the hilhfolk in Luzon (apart from the Ifugaos), and in the 
greater of Java. This last island, however* exhibits every stage 
of transition from the house built flat on the ground to the pile- 
dwelling which is still common in the west, where types like those in 
Sumatra are found, his possible that the former may be a response 
to the already very advanced civilisation of the country, the high 
density of population, and the scarcity of timber. 

In fact, the Javanese are often obliged to get the main pieces of the 
framework of their dwellings from a tree planted near their villages. 
Hibiscus tekaius. In other places, as for instance in the mpuniaJns 
of Luz6n, Timor, and Flores* and on coral islands* walls or at any rate 
formations of mortarless stones may be seen. The use of latcrite is 
vc^ restricted, although when broken up into blocks it hardens 
quickly. In some districts it is used for the foundailons of huts 
without piles. In sodden earth in Malaya the piles ihemselves are 
sometimes placed on blocks of laterite. But wild vegetation is 
nearly always the source of building materials. The bamboo, 
when whole, split and flattened, or cut into strips and plaited, often 
forms the floor and walls of the dwelling. Savana grass, wooden 
shingles, bark, leaves of palms like the areuga (arop)> the nipa on the 
coast* and the htania^ are used for roofing, when they soon turn to 
a dull greyish colour. 

D wcl lings are us ual ly square or oblong. The ends are oocasionaJly 
rounded, as among the Bel us in Timor. Octagonal or hexagonal 
form is seen in the Tobelo district in north-casicm Halmahera^ and 
a circular plan in w'csstcm Timor and Flores. Fifty years ago a very 
peculiar dwellings made like a kind of round l^ehive raised up 
between 10 and IS feel above the ground* was used in Enggano 
Island (to the south of Bcnkulen in Sumatra) (sec Fig, Ilc^ no. 3). 

The silhouettes of the different kinds of roofs greatly help to bring 
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out the pccuLiarities of the native house. SometimcSp M arrLOTig the 
Torajas in Celebes or the Toba-Baiak$ In Sumatra, the ridge des¬ 
cribes a gniceftil curve like a saddle or keeL lit Sutoatra the 
Minangkabau remain faithful to multiple overlapping roofs whose 
ends are raised verticaUy to fomi fanduk, or sharp-pointed horns. 
Among these tribes and also among the Moros in the southern 
Philippines the pile-dwelling reaches its highest development with 
strong, harmonious types. Within, it is dark, dirty, and blackened 
by smoke from the hearth. Outside, the walls are adorned with 
carved and painted dccorationSp These are sometimes plain, but at 
other times complex, and they have a magical signihcance which is 
heightened among the Minangkabau by the flash of unsilvercd 
glass meant to drive away evil spirits. The whole process of 
building demands the fulfilment of certain rites together with 
offerings that no doubt formerly entailed human sacrili^. 

The dimensions of the interior plan depend not only on the 
owner^s wealth, but also on the orgardsation of the family and 
community. At times the house may shelter not merely a couple 
and their children, but several households related by blood and 
forming one large farnily. This is a fairly general custom among 
the Dyaks of Borneo, whose dwellings are more than 650 feet long 
and are occupied by anything up to 600 persons. The house may 
thus be by itself the whole village; or else there may be two or more 
of these long conatrucUoDs built on piles from 3 to 15 feet high. 
Each household has its own compartment, which in many cases 
opens on to a corridor running the whole Length of the building. 
T^is type of communal hut, which is also found among the tribes in 
Mindanao,^ is curiously lik e those used by some of the Mois in 
southern Armam. Certain scholars have ckimed to sec in it the 
result of a matriarchal sysleni in which sons-in-law live with their 
wives in the house of their parents-in-law and thenceforth work with 
the economic unit directed by the eldest male in the maternal group- 
But in fact the Dyaks" social organisation rarely exhibits an abso¬ 
lutely pure matriarchiil system* even when the wife^s family exer¬ 
cises great influence. 

Lack of published observation prevents exact description of the 
changes in the form of dwelling due to social developments. Yet it 
seems dear that the break-up of the big family, be it patriaithaJ* 
luatriarchal, or a mixture of the two, involves that of the house. 
The East Indies ceriatoJy exhibit every stage of transition towards 
the dwelling occupied by a single married couple and their children 
and towards the viLLage that no longer contains a single family, but is 
merely a territorial unit. The house teniinted by several households 
I Kolb (ITS), p. 118. 
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Fio. 11.— BunDfNC Styles w the East Indies 

(a) An ]fu0AQP Home in !Nonh Lufnn. Note the p^kt rmkis oa * plaironn of 

stiiiiu (iflcr Kolb) 

(A) A Miiidinvi^u Home in SumainL (Aftet t mcK^et in the Ca^ooiAl Iniiflute 

m AnuttrdAmJ 

U) An EngAnno House. (AOej a in Ibe CaloEiiflJ lustiiote in Aififtentuii.) 
id} A Batak Home al Slmalungun lo the North of Lake Tobat (Fitna a pbotOBrap'b 

by ibe aulhor,} 

(e) Ran of a Muiof Dayak Home in n^wth-weu Bomea. Note Om riH^ 

cccupded by a separate rainjly with doors openani on !□ a otntral eomoor fafier 
Ch%eD Ruatcfi 

(/) A Barn b Bali. CFroixi a photo^ph by Ibe author) 

tr) A House in wciiem Inva. tFrom a phuio^raph by the author.) 

(A) A Lookout Foil in a ^nr ^ Sumainu tFroin a phmosraph by the aulbor) 
(i) A Motque in the Muiengkmbau Cnunliy 

U> DcHnn(JcH«UM9kiid PasocUmBiU. (Frem * pturtfliitiph by the ^thoi J 
(ft) A f r^tmTnvn.! Hauae in Flore*. (Frodi » fliMlci in ibo ColoDldj Inttuule In 

AmiieitlaiiL) 
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sxbts amoag mmy racial ^ogps. as for Lasumce among the 
Mmangkabau, Gayos^ and Eataks in Sumatra, the Toraja$ in 
Celebes^ and the Mangarais in Flores; and it is found in eastern 
Scning, in the McntaMmi htands, and in the plank houses of the 
Sibutus in ihe Sulu Islands. 

But the UtUc home in tended for a single married couple is already 
common in Malaya and the East Indies, and is the only type nO'w 
found in the districts of Bugi and Macassar in Celebes, in Bali and 
Lombok, and, lastly, in Java. It is mteresting to noike that these 
are districis with a high density of population and where conse- 
queally individual property rights are most strongly asserted at the 
expense of ooUecUve ownership^ 

The dwelling, large or smalls, whether on piles or fixed to the 
ground, is in its various forms and places an answer to certain 
constant requireinents. First, there is the desire to define the 
space reserved for privacy. The dweUiag almost always consists of 
one room that is common to the members of the family or the 
households of the community and in which strangers are received; 
then, as a rule, behind this there are the private apartments where 
the women live. The separation of the sexes, which was no doubt 
more marked once, was also reflected at times in the separate 
shelter to which women went for their conGnemeiit, as is still done at 
Lomblen in eastern Flores- When the weather is not too bad, the 
veranda, which is a platform sometimes under shelter of the over- 
hangmg roof, permits escape from the dark aud at limes stifllug 
interior and forms a drying-room for clothes and food. It is often 
built on the main front, but sometimes runs like a gallery right round 
the house, an arrangement frequently adopted In European 
bungalows. 

Domestic animals do not always have a separate, covered shelter- 
If the larger animals are not driven at night into the enclosure 
formed by the piles, they may be penned in a primitive, unroofed 
paddock. The store-rooms containing not only food-suprdtes. but 
sometimes also valuables such as ceremonial dress, are usually 
special buildings, as for instance among the Toba-Bataks in Bali. 
They are built in a dilTeroiit style from that of the dwelling. Often 
the body of the building resLs on piles fitted with wooden discs to 
prevent rodents from climbing up. At limes, as is the case in the 
mountains in Lu^dn, the store-houses arc placed together a little 
way from the village so as to lessen the risk of fire. 

Coticentrashn md Dispmal of Foputafion. Regard for security^ 
convenience, and rational cultivation j$ revealed in the clustering of 
houses. Absolute dispersal is very rare. Kruyt slates that the To- 
Wanas, a backward people in eastern Celebes, are divided into four 
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clans whose members assemble only for feasts and live in isolated 
houses near the land they cultivate. Even so« their houses are 
common to several families. A rural concentration may have only 
a few dwellings^ but it may also run to several hundred. The last 
case is of frequent oocurreuce only In densely populated districts Like 
Java and Baii^ but it is not rare in Lu^dn among some of iJie hill-folk 
like the Leimuto-Tinggian. Clusters of from 10 to 50 households 
may be said to be normal. According to the census taken at the 
beginning of the century, a quarter of the popubtion of the Philip¬ 
pines lived in burnos of fewer than 400 souls and thrce-fifUis in 
tarries of less than. 1000 souls. Isolation did not suit a system in 
which war between clans, head-hunthig, and piracy were current 
practices. Not only did the families cluster together^ but the 
cluster look steps for its defence. Hence, the village is often 
surrounded by a stout palisade, as for example among the Bataks. 
who occupy the flood plain south of Lake Toba. It shuns the sea¬ 
shore and sonietuncs favours hill-tops, as is the case in central 
Celebes, among the Mangarais in Flores, and in the north of Nias, 
For this reason water must at times be fetched from rather long 
distances. 

Even on marshy ground drmfcjng water is often hard to come by^ 
for the water-table, being very variable and diluted in the gluey 
density of btcritic clays^ doeis not encourage the digging of wells* 
Hence, nearness to running water often takes precedence of con¬ 
siderations of defence. Many vilbges are pbced near ihe stream 
which i frigates their fields and supplies water for various uses. They 
often take their names from this stream and may form a very 
compact duster. 

Not only docs the concentration of households help to protect 
the community from hostile clans, but it also fits in wdth an economic 
system in which mutual assistance and co-operadon are still prac¬ 
tised; in which property^ if not the tilling of the soil, is often a 
collective matter; and in which the shifting of cultivation from one 
patch to another involves merely the removal of temporary dwellings 
—ou" indeed just mere vp'atchmen^s sheltcrs-^witliiii a mote or less 
iengthy radius around a fixed, or at any rate reladvely permauenf, 
village. Where most of the fields are in permanent cultivation, 
concentratioit is encouraged by the requirements of irrigatioiii. the 
desire to occupy as little space as possible at the expense of cultivTible 
bndp and, lastly, by the dispersal of the family patches over the whole 
of the communal area. Thus, in the river plains in Java, Luzdn, 
and the north of Malaya, the viUages with houses scattered about 
among the gardens look like wooded islands in the expanse of 
cultivation. In coconut groves the houses are more dispersed. 
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becau4JJ there is no cxfininunal work or agricultural cons train It the 
harvest being gathered in all the year round on property that is 
usually all in one block. 

Village layouts are very varied. The Karo-Baiaks build their 
houses in no very apparent order* whilst the Tobas and Nias folk, 
like the forest tribes in centra] Africa, place theirs in two rows facing 
each other across a media] path blocked at each end. Tbe s^ial 
and religious life is marked by the presence of ooitununai buildings. 
Thus, the bale of the Karo-Bataks is a mcciing-house in which the 
young men spend the night, where strangers arc received, and where 
councils drink fermented beverages as they discuss contmuiial 
business^ In the mountains of Luz5n bachelors and widow'ers 
have a donnitory in common. Ceremonies and feasts arc held 
in the ato* In Java the family dwellings are oflcn unniethodically 
placed at varying intervals among the gardens. Around the aim- 
< 1 / 101 * or rectangular ' square \ which is adorned with a K'arijigm 
tree, stand the mosque* the communal house in which H'ayffRg 
performances take place and posing guests sleepp and« in big 
villages, the passan-grahm which is reserved for officials on their 
rounds. 

European influence has already brought fairly great changes in the 
form of the dwellings in the districts in which it has j^netrated most. 
The church or temple is often the only stone building in Christian 
villages in the Batak district in Minahassa and in the Philippines 
where its white mass rises above a crowed of huts made of vegetable 
matter. Tiles, bricks* sheet-iron* and other new building materials 
have come into use and make the house more watertight and better 
protected against firCp but shatter the harmony of the countryside 
with their vulgar flashiness. 

Settled security* a widened economic horiTon. and new means of 
transport that encourage communication have made towns spring 
up and grow» Some aits local marketSp but others are large towns 
with populations of more than 50*000 souls. The Malay himself is 
unaccustomed to town development. Towns seem to have been 
created by the Indians as strongholds and administrative centres. 
Today* they are mainly European and Chinese. Though the people 
of the country form the majority of the iohabitants* they still live 
in quarters that have a countrified appearance, the most typical 
being the kampang in Javanese towns, which b hiddeu among 
bamboos, banana trees, and other garden plants and crossed by 
canals. 

On the other hand, a falling-off in rural villages is noticeabie. 
Formerly, the policy of the Roman Catholic missionaries succeed 
in enco uraging the conccnlralion of native families m the Philippines, 
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as tbey hod done in Meiuco. Ease of commuDicatioa, the ehang^ 
over to the system of individual property, the break-up of the big 
family, and the maintenance of security help to scatter commumties. 
People are moving nearer to the roads and railway stations. The 
tendency towards dispersal is most general in rural districts today and 
is very apparent in recently colonised lands tike Malaya or Miodanao, 
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CHAPTER 7 

MALAYA 

The Malay Peninsula thins out near Kra and once again seems about 
to tail off at the isthmus of Ligor, but widens out southwards to a 
breadth of 220 miles, thus prolonging the mainland of Asia as far as 
r north of the Equator. On this narrow appendage of the continent 
European colonisation has had the most surprising results and the 
most revolutionary effects that it has had on any tropical country. 
Withm seventy-Bve years a thinly peopled land has attract*^ 
hundreds of thousands of immigrants and has become the world’s 
chief producer of tin and rubber. At its southern end an island 
almost uninhabited in 1819 has seen the growth of one of the 
busiest ports in the Far East. 

A Worn, but Varied ReHcf, Appearances suggest that the 
Peninsula fonns a single mountain range rising between the two 
relative depressions of the Irrawaddy syncline and the basin of the 
lower Menam. But the structore is far more complex than that* 
To the north of the Siamese boundary there is a series of at least 
eleven ridges. To the south of it six or seven are still rompisable 
running parallel with each other, but less oblique to the meridian than 
is the axis of the Peninsula. The material of which these little ranges 
are formed is fairly variedp but the predominant roclcs are granites, 
which generally appear in the anticlinal axes, Paleozoic Jiim^toites* 
lying on top of the granites, and above that quartzites of the Trias. 
Among the rocks covering the crystalline core in Pahaug and 
Singapore Island appear sandstones, conglomerates, and sbalw.-^ 
The main folds, which in any case are the best known, are post- 
Triassic and probably contemporary with the intrusions of tin- 
bearing granites. Sedimentaries later than the Trias are uaknown. 
except for a few Tertiary survivals and the Quaternary and recent 
alluvia. 

1 Scmcftor (H». lH®- See 1, p. 11. 

i Vctv widespread in liuto-Ouna. 

} Dobby (102), p. 84. 

M-l.t’.lt.—8 
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The Kerbau, or Buffalo* Range, which is the best marked and 
most conlinuouSt rises to a height of 7160 feet in the Stale of Perak 
and^ dying away towards the souths disappears north of MaJaoiia* 
to reappear in the island of Banka. To the cast of Kerbau is a series 
of two or three other ridges^ one of which contains the culminating 
peak of Tahan 7186 feet. The last of them, the most easterly, seems 
to contioiic into the island of Singapore. Only fifteen per cenL of 
the Peninsula rises above the 2000-root oontouTp and the soutbeni 
part forming the plat^u of Johore and crossed by slow^ winding 
streams does not exceed 1200 feet, except in a few bukfrs^ or isolated 
residual hills with sides as steep as those of the ranges themselves. 

In fact, the high ground rises sharply from the lowlands all over 
the Peninsula. The granite rocks give rise as nsiml to relatively 
gentle and regular features still covered with a thick layer of soil due 
to decomposition. From this layer the nin-off of rainwater often 
washes huge boulders. But the quartzites and limestones stand up 
in veritable walls. This is especially true of the latter* whose clifr- 
faces—still compact or looking like great mins—present picturesque, 
jaggedr and often fantastic sithouettes^ There is a strong contrast 
between these escarpments and the vaUeys spreading out between 
them, though the latter's thin mantle of alluvium is pierced by rocky 
Stumps and leUct hills. The breadth of these valleys seems dis¬ 
proportionate to the existing rivers Scrivenor, the geologist, thinks 
them to have b^n formed by marine erosion following on a positive 
movement which brought the sea to 500 feet above its present level. 
This hypothesis is ill founded, considering the absence of marine 
deposits above the 8D-foot contour, the gradients of the valleys, and 
their penetration deep into the mountains to reach the upper courses 
of the streams. To explain the breadth of the valleys^ it seems 
sufficient to appeal to tho character of fluvid erosion in a tropical 
climate. 

However this may be. the relief places no continuous barriers 
between the two coasts. Grik on the upper Perak is only 380 feet 
above sea Icvd, and between the headwaters of this stream and those 
of the Patani, which flows in the opposite direction and empties into 
ihc Gulf of Siam, the watershed rises very little above lOOO feet. 
Farther south the Pahang^ which at first runs from north to south 
suddenly turns at right angles and, crossing the two outer ridges, 
reaches the east coast. This is perhaps the result of capture, before 
which the upper Pahang flowed into the present Muar, a stream Oiat 
reaches the sea on the west coast to the south of Malacca. To go 
from the basin of the Muar into that of the Serting (Eera)p a feeder of 
the Pahang, it is only necessary to climb up ISO feet, and the ridge is 
crossed without much difficulty by natives carrying their canoes. 
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Th€ road from Kuala Lumpur to Kuala Lipis on Ihe Pahang leaves 
the valleys and crosses the gap at a height of 2800 feet just bctoiv the 
hLU-stadon of Fraser^s Hill (4264 feet). 



Fio- H'-Mmaya 

But a EUore serious obstacle than the relief exists in the dense 
forest, whose character is due to the climate. ^ ^ . 

EqttafQrioI Clintaie arid Vegetation. The temtory under British 
rule passes northwards sli^tly beyond lal. 6* N. The fact that the 
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long tiJOTow penin^uln, which is almost an island, lies between two 
warm seas strengthens the equatorial inJlueaces. At Singapore there 
is a range of only 2*7'^ F. between the warmcsl month (May) and the 
ccxilest (January). At Penang, farther north, but better sheltered 
from cast winds, it is only l y F. (between March and November). 
In inhabited districts, that is, valleys less than 1000 feet above sea 
level the thermometer generally oscillates between 70° F. and 83“ F. 
in the shade, and it never seems to have reached 100^ F. 

Only in the north of Kedah and Perils and in Siamese territory does 
one begin to notice the be^nnings of a dry season. But yet even 
sooth of this the influence of allcmating winds is reflected by ap¬ 
preciable shades of difference in the rainfall system. On the cast 
coast the north-east monsoon blow^ strongly from November 
outt-ards and, after crossing the Gulf of Siam, causes the heaviest 
precipitation of the year. At Singapore, too* the wet lest months 
are November, December* and January, with a total of 30-1 inches; 
but from February to July, which is the least rainy period, there is 
a total of at least 6 inches a month. At Kuala Lipis (Pahang), in 
the interior, the maximum occurs in October and November* but a 
second rainy spell comes in April and May. This is the equatorial 
rhythm ; and it is stiE better marked on the west coast of the Penin- 
sula. since it is less windy there. Between the two periods of 
April “May and Septembcr-October* June and July are relatively 
dry at Kuala Lumpur as at Penang. The south-west monsoon, 
broken by Sumatra's mass, is often scarcely felt and is masked by 
land and sea brccsnes. At very iiregulai intervals, however, gales 
brought on no doubt by barometric depressions that have become 
very noticeable over Indo-China between April and September, 
sweep through the Straits raising storms thai art a danger to native 
shipping. 

Dry spells that cause tall grass to wither may Jast a fortnight, but 
there are few places that do not get at least 3 inches of rain in every 
month in the year. The station at Jelebu (lat. 3* N.) in Negri 
Sembilan owes its annual total of 64 inches—the lowest recorded in 
Malaya—to its sheltered position, In the countiy as a whole the 
annual totals vary from 80 to 160 inches. The maximum occurs in 
the Lorut Hills near Taiping in Perak at a height of 4900 feet and is 
2S0 inches. This is excqnionaL and other stations at the same 
altitude get little more than 120 Lnehes. It is enough* however, to 
bring on frequent disastrous floods^ that destroy the harvests and 
cut the roads and rail ways. 

In such a climate the natural vegetaiinn cousisis of toll# luxuriauL 
dense forest vriih trees often exceeding a height of 130 feet and with 
soil almost bare owing to the very rapid decomposition of the dead 
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portions lhai fall, Dipierocarps are very niunercuis {Shi^re^, 
DryobuianopSt etc,) and oumumber other families nearly evers^vhere 
in ihc stand$, though these Gomprise a large variety of spedes.^ 
Forest appears id its magnificetit vigour even on the east coast behind 
sandy beaches which brealL the somewhat thio mangrove fringe. It 
covers a great part of the States of Kelantap, Trengganu^ and 
E^ihang, that is* the eastern and central dbtacts of the Peninsula. A 
few bare, elevated spots give a view over the sea of closely packed 
foliage covering the plains and hills- Above 5000 feet the forest is 
still dense, but is composed of smaller trees, including Fodorarpiu 
and w^hich have twisted trunks and branch out rij^t to 

the bottom. The ground is covered with a continuous carpet of 
small plants. On slopes like the buttresses of Tahan the force of the 
north-east monsoon may check the growth of the trees. The dry 
spells are too short to allow forest fires to spread, and the raviages 
caused by ire are further restricted owning to the sparseness of the 
native population and the rather small part that agriculture plays m 
their life. 

But the penetration of roads and railways already threatens the 
primitive forest in the districts in which it grows best. Its destruc- 
lion has been carried to an advanced stage especially in the west+ 
Since the end of the last century rubber plantations have increased 
at the expense of the forest and the extraordinary scaffolding used m 
tin mines worked by Chinese has swallowed up a great ded of the 
timber. Wood has been needcdi too, for the various i^oiremenis 
of a rapidly increasing population largely concentrated in the towns, 
for smoking latcx^ and as fuel for locomotives. Since the beginning 
of the century a forestry service with the advantage of experience 
gained in India has exercised act effective control over utilisation* 
Reserved forests cover about one-fifth of the total area of Malaya. 
There methodical feJIing is carried out in plac« to eliminale 
secondary species and establish stands that can give a large and 
regular yield of timber. The reserves are specially designed to lessen 
the violence of the floods and the damage caused by torrential 
erosion, the vigour of which is illustrated by the swamps and mud- 
flats densely overgrow'n with itian^ove on the west coast. The 
mangrove itself is systematically utilised. 

In spite of the extent of its forest, Malaya buys far more wood than 
it exports. Its chief source of supply Sumatra, from which uniMr 
conics across the Straits more cheaply than it traveb from the intenor 
to the points at which it is used, particularly the big saw-imUs in 
Singapore. Malaya has depended on Siam for teak and ou the 
United Kingdom and various foreign countries, notably Japan before 
I Allou&rtJ t43|p pr 7719'- 
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J942, for cmtes for tJie export of rubber and pine-apples^ It even 
imported large quantities of firewood and charcoal from Siam and 
even more from Sumatra to meet the needs of large towns. 

Jlie P^puhiion: NaaWes md Ffmngranis. Submerged by a 
flood of imniigrants^ Malaya ts less ihaii fifty per cent. Malay in 
population and even less by far in the workers who conDperate in 
producing her exponsn The great island-city on the Straits is mainly 
a Chinese town. The tin mines and rubber estates art worked by 
swanns of more or kss settled Chiaese and Indian labourers. To 
the passing visitor tbe Malay in his light fishing skiff or on the 
veranda of his hut in the shelter of a clump of graceful coconut 
palms looks like a background figure, a picturesque and passive 
supernumerary in a prodigiously busy scene^ 

Most of the Malays themselves are not really natives of the 
country. According to Chinese chronicles^ emigrants from Sumatra 
in the 7th and fith centuries--^t the time when Sri Vijaya Nourished 
—began to settle on the coast of the Peninsula, over which the 
ancestors of the Semang and Senoi were wont to roam. They did 
not penetmte far inland, but formed a scries of principalities on the 
coast near the river mouths. The jxswer of the rajahs v^'as confined 
to a narrow coastal strip and did not begin to spread until the 13th 
century^ when Moslem enthusiasm rapidly ousted the Indian 
religions. Here and ihcne complexion and hair betray inter¬ 
breeding with the aborigines, and in the northern States there is 
evidence of an infusiGn of Siamese bloods 
Though m British statistics all Malays arc classed as ‘natives* 
without distinction^ they are in fact fairly various in origin and their 
settlement on the Peninsula is often recent^ Thus, Selangor shows 
traces of a Malay aristocracy that was set up several hundred years 
ago; but the existiug nobility is composed mainly of Buginese 
recently come from Macassar. Immigrants have come from Borneo 
and other parts of the East Indies^ the largest contingents being from 
Sumatra and Java, Immigration from Sumatra is the oldest in 
standing and tbe easiest, too, as it merely meant crossing the Straits. 
After 1910 there a rush owing to the high price of rubber and 
the very liberal grant of little concessions by the Govermnent. The 
Malays on the Peninsula and on the big island opposite are much 
alike in physical features and language. The princes of Negri 
Sembilan trace their descent from the monarchs of Sri Vijaya 
ihrough their ancestors who came from Mlnangkabau. The people 
of Java and the other Ulands do not so qui ckly fuse into the popula- 
lion» although nxixed marriages are encouraged by the common 
religiOR. The Javanese, being bom in an overpopulated country, 
are the most amenable of the Malays to the discipline on the estates. 
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As their labour was sought after al the begiimisg by the rubber 
plantatioos, especially in Johore State, many have settled there as 
free peasants. 

Malaya is a no man's laud by population, said the commcuiaior 
on the Census of 1931. In fact, the Malays io the widest sensep who 
arc the least foreign of all after the few aterigines, represented only 
44 7 per cent, of the total popuhlion, as compared with 49-2 per 
cent, in 192 L The perccnlages fell in 1937 to 42'2i but in 1947 the 
Malays and other * Malaysians^ numbered 43"5 per cent. And it 
might be estimated that half of those composing this percentage 
wete bom outside the Peninsula. 

Numerically* Malaya is almost as much Chinese as Malay, Tn 
1931 the Chinese formed 37 percent, of the total population^ and in 
1947 this percentage had risen to 45+ The colony is far more 
Chinese than Malay if the share of each people in economic effort is 
considered^ and it is difficuU to accuse Lord Swettenhanl^ a Governor 
of Malaya^ of exaggeration when he asserted that the transformatiofi 
of the country would have been impossible but for Chinese co¬ 
operation. 

Chinese^ had been visiting the PenJnsiila from lime immemonal 
and had begun to scitlc long before the coming of the Europeans. 
They worked not only in the ports as iradesnten, artisans, and 
JishermcOp bul also inland, exploiting the tin deposits and clearing 
the forests in order to cultivate gamblert cassava, and pepper. The 
British soon grasped the importance of Chinese immigration, which 
seemed to them necessary to the development of the country in view 
of the smaU number of the natives and their aversion to work. 
Shortly after Raffles had taken possession of Singapore, the place 
had a population of 5000^ mostly Chinese. In 1824 there were more 
thaa 10,000 of them, and in IS40 nearly 40,000. Junks continued 
to arrive with the north-cast monsoon, overcrow'ded with a poverty-^ 
stricken human cafgo.= 

The ^credit ticket* system wus the most widtspr^d means of 
recruiting. The labourers were engaged in South Cl^a by agents 
of ihe same race and received an advance. On arrival they were 
taken charge of, either directly by the employers or more probably 
by brokers who specialised in this trade in human merchandise+ 
Before ihcir dtpariurc from China a contract had often been signed 
binding the labourer for a definite timCt usually 300 days. 
this peritMl the coolie was rcg^irded as free from his engagement and 
could receive full wages and choose another masten 


1 Dcnncry 1191). pp. 159-W; Pttmr (197); Purarll im)- 

2 The Cht«e sh’d net aJt coire directly from South China, 
had spent some time in Manila, Brunet. Malacca^ cfc. 
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This system of recniiunent, koovra in China, as "pig business' 
lent itself to constant abuse. In Malaya itself the employers, who 
were mostly the Chinese ov^ners of mines or plantations^ formed 
rival associaUoDS which Intrigued with the Malay rajahs, organised 
parties of imniigratits into airmed bodyguards, spread disorder and 
anarchy everywhere, and stirred up cruel acts of vengeance against 
themselves. As late as 1880 the Governor of the Straits Settlements 
wrote: *Thc fact Malays think no more of killing a Chinese than 
a tiger does." It was only shortly after IE70 and after Britlid) 
intervention in Perak that Chinese tmmigfation was put under 
cff«tive official control and the contracts inspected on arrival by 
British officials. In 1E77 the Chinese Protectorate was established. 
On landing, the labourer was now kept in a Lodgin^housc before 
being signed on. The contract system itself was abolished in 1914» 
and the immigrant left free to hire out his services where he 
would. 

The fact the development of Malaya demanded an ever in¬ 
creasing abundance of labour. The journey from South Chinese 
ports* which took about ten days in a sailing junk, was now done 
more quickly in English, German, Norwegian, or Japanese steamers. 
Between 1840 and 1853 the mean annual number of Chinese im¬ 
migrants landing at the two large ports on the Straits* Singapore and 
Penang, was estimated at 9000 or 10*000, in 1880 there were 
78*000. From this year on* the ^eat majority of coolies ianded at 
Singapore, where some were kepi and others dfsiributed among the 
mines and plantations in Malaya and the Dutch East Indies. 
Rubber estates lcx>k many of these from 1895 onwards. In 1911 
Chinese arrivals in Singapore alone amounted to 270,000. The war 
of 1914-18 caused a great falling off^ and only 53*000 landed in 1918. 
But the flow began again in 1920 and went on fairly regularly until 
1925* when there was a sharp rise in Malaya as a whole, giving a 
total of 360,000 in 1927* during the application of the Stevenson 
plan. After another drop in 1931-33, the figiires rose again, and in 
1937 403^000 Chinese landed in Malaya. Singapore was then 
certainly one of the world's leading ixnmigraiion ports. This last 
number represented nearly a fifth of the Chinese population in the 
country. Clearly* immigration was final for a minority only. 
Between 1928 and 1937 nearly 2,800,000 Chinese landed in Malaya, 
but nearly 3*400,000 left the ^ninsula, some for other non-Chinese 
lands like Siam or the Dutch East Indies* though most of them went 
home again. In the three years 1931-32-33 the excess of departures 
over arrivals was 241,000.^ 

[ After 1937 ChineM immigraiicm ^mtly decreased, and in 1940 Uurre wrre 
113^000 arrfvaj} es ^geiinsi 112,000 dqwturts. 
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Yet, since the beginning of the century the net balance of im¬ 
migration has caused the Chinese to increase more rapidly than the 
Malays, 

in Malaya the Chinese do not form a bomogenousj solid body^ 
Differences of sentiment and interests depend on whether they have 
entered the country recently or long ago. Those who have been in 
the country a long time and have only occasionat relations with their 
homeland natiindly settle down most easily in the country. In 1931, 
31 per cent, and in 1947 62 per cent, of the Chinese in Malaya were 
bom in the territory and so were ^British-born Chinese" or *Bdba\ 

On the other handp provincial differences are very slow in dis¬ 
appearing, for the Chinese remain ofllciaily pouped a^ording to 
the provinces whence they came- This origin itself entails a certain 
occupational specialisation, ThuSp the HokkienSp who come from 
Fukien^ are very often tradesmen in the old Settlements and former 
Federated States* They comprise the majority of the British-bom 
Chinese, are hostile to revolutionary nationaiist propaganda, and 
some of them no longer even speak Chinese, They have often been 
plantation labourers at first, but fairly quickly reached a position of 
independence as small planters or suburban gardeners. The 
Cantonese become artisans and tradesmen, but are more numerous 
in agricutture and even more in the mines. The Teochiu (Tiechew), 
who sail from Swatow in nonhem Kwangtmng, engage in a 
great variety of work. The Hakkas from Kwangtung and the 
Hailams from Hainan are found on plantations, especially 
in Johorc; but the former prefer to work in the rntnes and 
particularly numerous In the tin-mining district of Kintal whilst 
the HaiLam is often a domestic servant in a Chinese or European 
family. 

The remarkable adaptability of the Chinese is perhaps seen al its 
best in Malaya, where it has taken advantage of the very liberal 
regulations dictated by British policy* There are few parts of the 
economic system into which he does not enter and in which he does 
not work patiently and hardp and often prosperously. He may be 
seen on every rung of fortune’s ladder: as a humble coolie on a 
plantation or on a mining venture, or even as the wealthy oWTier of 
a rubber or pme-applc estate or a tin-mining concern; as a stevedore 
in a port, a lickshnw man, or a hawker in the streets of the big lowus* 
or else as a secretary or typist in the office of a big broker in Singa¬ 
pore; as a broker even, and not one of the least, a wholesale merchant, 
shipper, public works contractor, big business man, or the Ott-uer of 
cirLemas, large shops, and real estate in the towns. Tan Kah Kee, 
the richest man in Malaya about 1928, employed thousands of people 
in his shops and factories ^ Ten years later the publicity given to 
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‘Tiger Balm* on the hoardings in Singapore revealed one of the 
profitable activities of another Chinese Stniits-doIIar millionaire. 
The Chinaman’s very varied aptitudes made him a wonderful 
colonising instrument in a new and almost uninhabited land whose 
position and natural resources bad since the end of the century been 
attracting an enormous amount of capital. As may well be 
imagined, after the ccoaomic crisis of 1931 an increase in the 
Chinese population seemed less desirable to the administration. 
Disturbances in the Chinese Republic and the SinoJapanese War 
had far-reaching repercussions on immigrants in Malaya, Un¬ 
employment, strikes, and boycotts seemed er^ually dangerous. 
The British Goverament, therefore, established a system of admini¬ 
strative decentralisation which favoured the Malays, but displeased 
the Chinese, who were already opposed to the measures that had 
reduced imm^tion from 1928 onwards. 

The resections also affected the Indians, who comprise the other 
main section of non-Malay immigrants in the Peninsula. In 1932 
they numbered 624,000, or 14 per cent, of the total population; in 
1937 they were 755,000, or 14'7 per cent,* Their immigration was 
far^ more passive than that of the Chinese, their aptitudes and 
activities far less varied, and their social rise and prosperity in 
business far more rare.^ 

In^an iuimigration began in the Straits before 1850. The 
English East India Company had deported criminals to the Settle¬ 
ments there after Benkulen was handed over to the Dutch, After 
being employed in public works yards, many of the deportees had 
settled in Singapore as shopkeepers, cattlemen, carriers, etc. A 
stream of slave labour had also begun to flow in to the little planta¬ 
tions of sugarcane, spices, cassava, and copra, in Penang and 
Wellesley Province in 1800. Slavery was abolished in 1833 and 
replaced by the equally inhuman system of indentured labour. 
The demand for Indian labourers increased with the extension of 
British rule in the Peninsula. It was encouraged by the Govern- 
ment, because the Straits Settlements remained politically dependent 
on (^cutta till 1867, and the Pnsidency of Madras provided their 
garrison. Many European planters came from Ceylon, Tamils 
Md Sinhalese supplied the agricultural labour, and their immigra¬ 
tion, like that of the Chinese, increased from 1880 onwards. But 
the immigrants en^ged mainly in rubber-planting, whilst the 
destination of the Chinese newcomers was very varied 
A small fracUon (31,000 in 1931) of the Indians iii Malaya arc 
Muslims from the Indus valley, Punjabis or Sikhs. They function 
as caretakers, herdsmen, moneylenders, or policemen. Six feet 
J 600,000 f to per cent.) in 1947. 3 Denncry, op, cit., pp. 184-229, 
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tall, with black or grey beardSp turbaned holds* and hairy kgs 
protrudme from a khaki unifomi, the Sikh police have distinguished 
themselves when called upon to suppress ihc revolts of Malay 
chiefbiLns i for mstance, iii Pahang in 1894.* But the great majority, 
amounting to 88-5 per cent, in 1931. arc Tamils from the Madras 
Presidency. Some of these work as secretari^p railway clerks, and 
building hands* but most of them land at Penang and become 
plantation coolies. 

Owing to pressure from the Government of India and to the 
claims of political leaders in that country, Indian imniigration was 
placed under ofSdal control earlier than Chinese. Recruitment by 
contract, whereby the labourer w'jis kept in ignorance of the condi¬ 
tions in which he was to live for several years in a strange land, was 
fairly soon regulated and finally suppressed in 1910. Nowadays, 
the kangmu system prevails. The Endian sails at the instance of a 
kmgani, that Is, a recruiter from hk village* who has usually worked 
on the plantations he recommends to his fellow^-vilbgers and who is 
the agent of his manager or a planters* association. Unlike the 
indentured coolie, the immigrant may at the end of a month leave 
the firm to which he is at first sent He seareely ever exercises this 
option and daring his stay in Malaya usually rematas a member of 
the gang under his kmguni. In spite of the wretched conditions in 
which he lives in his native land* he leaves it without enthusiasm and 
even with apprehension^ The sight of a colony at the peak of 
progress offers tittle temptation to his uncomplaining heart and Ms 
untutored mind. As a rule, he returns home a coolie as he left It, 
the average length of his stay being three yeajns—4ess, it w'outd 
appear, than that of the Chinese. 

Indian immigration into Malaya is as iircgular as that of the 
Chinese, More than the latter it depends on the demands of the 
plantations. For instance, betw^een 1930 and 1913* a period of 
great slurnp in rubber, the nimiber of those who returned home was 
nearly 200,000 more than those who landed.^ 

Yet there are also Indians settled in Malaya, * Malay-born Indians , 
who form a group apart, despise the crowd of unsettled ignorant 
labourers, have forgotten the Tamil language, and care nothing for 

^ The ChcEiiars^ who come from southern India, rorni separate cooununi^ 
in ns they do in Buitrui, Surni^ ihc Dutch East Indies, and Codain Qiiina 

(South Vielnam). They are tradesmen, esiaic agenlB at time*, hul inamly mnne^^^ 
lenders connected with big c&pJtalisw in Indiii. Some of their firms arc ninety 
i^tozs old, Uieii Hiidil temples arr richly endowed wilh real estate ajnd 
Jewcltcry and wilh ^1 w charn on wbkb on cenain days the ^ded. 

2gince 1937 departures have ffready exceeded arrivaJi. In 1948 the lotal 
number ol Indians did not reach fiUOjOOU, and Indjau labour oRea had to be 
replaced by Chinese OP tbe phintatiDmi. 
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caste. EJToits have been made to develop in the Indians in Malaya 
a :^nse of belpnging to the same community. They have been 
visited by leading fellow-1ndians^ like Rabmdranath Tagore. The 
first All-Malayan Indian Conference was held at Kuala Lumpur in 
1927, and in t92B the Federal Coimcil included its fif3t Indian 
member. 1 

The unsettled character of the people living in MaJayia and (he 
demographic incompleteness of the Peninsula are evidenced by the 
considerable relative importance of migration. Between 1928 and 
1937 nearly S^QOO^OOO persons from abroad landed at ports in Malaya, 
and nearly 4,500,000 left Malaya for a foreign destination. 

The relation between the sexes is stOi more significant. Though 
among the Malays women are nearly as numerous as men, among 
the Chijaese and [ndians as well as the Europeans they are only about 
half as numerous. In Malaya in 1931 out of a total population of 
4,350,000 there wers &00,000 more men tliAn women. Vet iho 
disproportion was less than it had been ten years before, for the 
Chinese had been show'ing a leadency to bring their wives. Before 
1914- women formed only 10 or 11 per cent, of all Chinese arrivals, 
whilst between the wars the percentage rose to 30. On the other 
hand, the efforts of the planters and the Government to import 
Indian couples has not b«n uDSLcccssful. 

Tlie Malays and other races are far from being uniformly distri¬ 
buted over the territory under British rule or protection.^ The 
Chinese arc the most numerous in the old Straits Settlements, where 
in 1931 they formed 59-6 percent, of the population and reached the 
high figure of 74-9 per cent. In Singapore Island.^ Their pereentage, 
like that of Europeans and Eurasians, decreased to 44-5 in the old 
Federated Malay States and still more to 21 4 in the old Unfederated 
States.^ Indians were numerous in the Malay Stales in consetiuence 
of their relative absence from the towns and preponderance, on the 
other hand, on rubber estates. They occurred in large numbers on 
the relatively narrow strip of country occupied by those plantations 
on the west Mast of the Peninsula between Penang and Malacca. 
The distribution of Malays is exactly tlie opposite to that of Euro¬ 
peans a^nd Chinee. They formed more than iwo-thLrds of the 
population in the Unfedcrated Stales, but were only slightly more 

1 The Indian and Sinliiikse Ladies dub, called ihe Loins Cluh. was rounded 
in Singapore shorty before ilie war began in IMt am! titciuded Indiiinsoreveiy 
lansuage and leligim and e»en oUjer OiwntBli, sudi as Pferjiani oad Maiava 

2 Dobby (lOl). pp. 211-18; Vlieland (1 *2). 

^ 77 5 per (xnt. iu 1947. 

^ pedistmrtksn betMMnUw Federal!^ and UnfedcratwISisiea was abolished 
in 1^, and now. with Ihc cxceptioa of Sdngjpore, the whole of Malaya fonns a 
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than one-third (34-7 per cceL) ui the Federated States and hardly 
one-fourth Ln the Straits Settlements.* This uneven racial distribu¬ 
tion jeflccts rather fatthTully the economic development and 
utilisation of the land. 

The Worths Leading Producer of Tin, Tin has played an out¬ 
standing part in Malayan history. The ore was worked by Malays^ 
Siamese^ and, more especially, Chinese long before the coming of 
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the Europeans. Since Malacca was taken by Albuquerque in 1511* 
many travellers have spoken of the tin trade in that port. The 
discovery of rich deposits in the State of Perak and the blor^y 
rivalries which ensued among the Chinese led to the first En^ish 
intervention in the mierior of the Ptmnsiila. Europran tcchniqiic 
and capital greatly increased production. Until it w-as ousted by 
rubber at the beginning of this centuryt tin held its ^ound as the 

I Only U ® per eenL on Sinffipoie Island in 1937 and 12'3 per cea^ ia iIk 
C olony orSinaiipore m 1947» 
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mosl paying Malayan Mport and the chief sdutcx of bolh private 
incomes and Government revenue. Even today the old Federated 
States—the others count for little in production—supply more than 
one-third of the world’s exports of the metal. 

The original deposits are found in the granite rocks in most of the 
ridges forming the skcletan of the Peninsula, but especially in the 
longest, the Kerhau range. The western slopes of this ridge contain 
the world’s richest tin-mines. These seldom touch the veins that 
run through the Primary limestones or Triassic shales, and most of 
the production is furnished by alitivinl deposits. About half is 
extracted in the famous district of Kinta in Perak. The limestone 
rock, which has been worn into curiously picturesque scenery, has 
b«n much dissolved beneath the surface and contains hollows filled 
with alluvial cassiterite. 'The ore largely from veins, or pipes, 
30 or 40 feet in diameter found along the plane of contact between 
the granite and limestone and t$ worked down to a depth of more 
than 330 feci. The cost of extraction from these rocks is high, as is 
also the crushing process carried out in factories by rows of ore- 
crushers. 

The alluvial deposits do not require the same amount of work and 
are profitable even with a low metal content. A percentage of 
0 015 is workable, whilst in the vdu.s 2 per cent, is necessary. Huge 
holes, or lombongs, arc dug and progressively svidened as they go 
deeper. Often they are flooded with water. The equipment used 
for raising the ore varies from bailers and rope-handled buckets 
which are carried by men in rda^ from one terrace to the next to a 
counter-weighted lever something like a siuidu/ Egyptian well 
sweep); or a bucket-chain worked by pedals; or a water-wheel. But 
the most modem pumping systems, and in particular centrirugal 
pumps, arc also employed. There is the same variety of means in 
transporting the tin ore, ranging from lines of male and female 
coolies, each supporting on his or her shoulders a yoke with a 
basket balanced on each end, to water-raising engines and huge 
gravel pumps. For washing the rock and separating the ore the 
primitive method of the sluice, a simple channel with a stream of 
water, has been brought to perfection. Powerful pumps, known as 
‘monitors’, send jets of water on to the metaJJjferaus sand. The 
works are often marked by huge scalfoldings of thin wooden poles, 
in the construction of which the Chinese excel. But dredgers are 
always preferred. Mounted on a floating pontoon, they move over 
the water in the quarry to attack the wall of alluvium with their 
heavy chmn of buckets, emptying the alluvium into a large rotating 
cylinder in which the first sifting is carried out, and throwing the 
waste material behind them. The final extraction is carried out in 
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a factory by means of rcj>eated washings, and the aid of magnciic 
separatory, 

The Chinese have made gr^t efforts to Icam modem tKhmque, 
by which the cost of the ore as it leaves the mines is cotistaiitJy being 
lowered. Many gangs of Chloese, someUmes Including Malays and 
aborigines, also work deposits in a primitive way along water-courses 
or in abandoned quarries, crushing the earth with wooden stamps 
and separating the ore in wash-trough as is done with gold-bearing 
sand. Marks of this gleaning exist everywhere. The practice is 
called dultmg. The Government was still issuing more than 9500 
Licences for U in 1937, though dutong no longer yielded much more 
than 1-^5 per cent, of the total produciioni The share achieved by 
gravel pumps, dredgers, and other modem machinery in extracting 
the ore has risen sharply in the last thirty years. The investment of 
capital, mainly English, but including some Freneh, has cnabM 
Large works to be constructed. The Chinese have succeeded in 
continuing to work d^sits that give high yields^ like the famous 
Beatrice mine in Perak, in which a Little capital expenditure brought 
enormous prohts within a few yearSp They do not hesitate to enlist 
the hdp of European engineers or other tecLmlcians. 

In spite of all, a relaiive decline has been visible in Chinese 
production. Before 1912 this production repnese tiled some four* 
fihhs of the total, but on the eve of the war, it was not much more 
than one-third. Yet most of the labour in the mines still remains 
Chinese. 1 

The ore is smelted at Penang and Singapore by two smelting 
companies which until recently also handled a large part of the ore 
from ludo-Chlna and Indonesia^ 

Other mmeraJ products in the Peninsub lag very far behind tin. 
Reef gold Is worked in the State of Paliang atone. The only coal¬ 
field is at Baiu Arang in Selangor^ but its yield, which was 630,000 
tons in 1937^^ cot meet half the needs of Mabya. Iron and 
manganese ores had been worked from 1931 until 1945 by Japanese 
firms in Johorc, Tnengganu, and Kebntan and exported directly to 
Japan.3 

The Rubber Boom. Up to about the beginning of tho 20lh century 
Malaya did not seem destined to become a great land of plantations. 
In the neighbourhood of the ports the Chinese had long been 
cultivating manioc, pepper, and gambier, a shrub wbose bark is 
used for tanning, and these fed a moderate export trade- The first 
European planters, who came from Ceylon in 1S35 and onwards^ 

* 81 per cenl. in 1937. ^ 324^000 toos In 1952. 

1 la 1937 ihc export amountnl to 2.500.000 tom of iron md 190,000 lom of 
maDganese ore; in 1953 iron export was down to 1^250,000 toca* 
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had set out to produce coSbe, mainl y in Scbogor; but tills crop 
soon ceased to be ctdtivatcdH 

Heve^ were first introduced into Ceylon and Malaya in 1877* but 
cultivation scarcely be^ until 1390 and was at first conTronied 
with difficLiltics. The shares of local firms were not readily bought 
in England, and it was only in 1910 that the great boom began. The 
planters made hup profits owing to the increasing consumption of 
raw rubber and to the rise In prices; and the smoke of burning 
forests spread over the w^estem slopes of the Peninsula. 

The area planted in hevea rubber more than quadrupled between 
1910 and 1920, in which latter year it approached 2,500,000 acres 
and production jumped from a few thousand to nearly 200*000 tons. 
The German War of 1914-13 increased the demand and enabled 
firms to pay dividends of from 25 to 50 per cent Then ensued a 
great slump with a considerable fall in piiccSp when vast areas were 
just beginning to be productive. The appheation of the Stevenson 
plan f 1923) renewed the possibility of high profitSH But prices fell 
again from 1930 onwards, at a lime when fievea trees covered 
3,000,000 acres in Malaya atone. After this the rate of increase 
slackened, and at the end of 1937 the area under heveas was less 
than 3,250,000 acres. But production exceeded 500,000 tons.^ 

In fact, the technique of hevea cultivation (sec below* pp. 342--5 ff) 
had made great progress during these slumps. The planters were 
much helped by the Government. The Rubber Research Institute at 
Kuala Lumpur used the results of experiments already conducted in 
some small degree elsewhere, devoted itself to scientific research, 
and published accounts of the best methods. But the application of 
these was not easy on old plantations, whose tlUused soil became 
irretrievably sterile. The sowing of leguminous plants between the 
rows of trees spread slowly and proved less effective than in neigh¬ 
bouring countries, like the OosLtust of Sumatra and French Indo¬ 
china, where rubber cultivation is more recent and the soil less 
impoverished* 

The European planters who contributed to these improvements 
have lost the monopoly of production. Official statistics distinguish 
plantiitions of at least lOO acres ("estates') from small holdings. In 
1937 the first category represented 61 per cent of the area planted, 
three-fourths of them being owned by Europeans, mainly British, 
and only about one-sixth by Chinese, In L947 the percentage had 
fallen to 58. The average size of European pbntaiions is now far 
greater than that of the Chinese. Of the latter 49 were of more than 
lOOC acres, whilst 514 of the European estates exceeded that figure. 

1 At ihc end of 1947 ihc total area was 3,350j000 acres, and pmdLiclion 
aoiounmi lo 700,000 loiu- 
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Duntop Plantations, Ltd., and the London Asiatic Rubber and 
Products, Co., Ltd., eacb owned about 100,000 acres in 1935. 

Large plantations are sometimes established on peaty swamp-soil, 
but ofiea on more or less undulating country rising to about J 300 
feet abos'e the sea, on the site of fairly dense forest. The clearing 
away of the bush was usually entrusted to Chinese contractors. A 
large number of Chinese are still to be found among the labourers, 
but the great majority are Indians landed at E’Cnang, Singapore, and 
Port Sweltcnham. 

Between the large estates owned by joint stock companies and 
small holdings there is the average plantation measuring from 100 
to 500 acres. Whilst ranking as estates, they belong mostly to 
Chinese, though some are held by Europeans or even Indians, who 
are former employees of the joint stock companies and have invested 
their savings in rubber cultivation, sometimes going into pariaer- 
ships to wluch they contribute capital and service. 

More thnn a third of the area planted in frereff trees and of the 
total amount of latex produced is due to little plantations of LOO 
acres or less. Thetr multiplication, unsuspected at first, became 
evident under the system instituted by the Stevenson plan. Here 
and there one belongs to a European and less frequently to an 
Indian, but most are owned by Chinese or Malays, the latter holding 
about 53 per cent 0 r the total area of small holdings. Most of these 
holdings are on fiat land near the coast 
The Aeven tree occupies nearly two-thirds of the 5,000,000 acr<» 
under cultivation in Malaya. This is close on SO per «at. of the 
total area of the country. The rest is also used for various export 
crops, the chief of which are palm-oil and pine-apples, and for food- 
crops, rice and coconut especially, which occupy respectively 17 and 
12 per cent of the cultivated land. In spite of the efforts of the 
Government to increase the acreage and yield of the rioe-ficlds, these 
as a rule scarcely supply 40 per cent, of the demand, which, it is true, 
is the highest per head in the world. Few rice-fields give two crops 
a year. About one-third of the coconut plantations are of mom 
than 100 acres and belong to Chinese or Europ^s, who used to 
find in the export of copra a stabilising factor in their economic 
system, which compensated for losses suffered on other produce, 
such as coffee and rubber. This led to the coconut being termed 
'the Consols of the East’, The other two-thirds of the plauiations 
are owned by Malays, These am nearly all on the coast and have 
by-crops growing between the palms. 

The oil palm (E/atra) was brought from Africa to Selangor in 1917 
and became widespread mainly after 1936. Big coiuponies prefer it 
to the coconut palm, since by careful selection of the trees and by 
M.i.6.P.—9 
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improved processes of exuactioii it gives a high yield of oil of good 
quality^i 

The cultivation of pine-apples.^ begun by Europeans on Singapore 
Island abotit ISSS^ has spread in southern Johore, which supplies 
two-thirds of the production, and to a less extent in Selangor. 
Often planted at first between young hevea trees, the pine-apple 
enables the rubber planter to get a return before tapping can begin. 
The first harvest is ready IS months after planting and the following 
ones every six months. After the sixth year the plants must be 
replaced. This crop has been grown mainly by Chinese, each work¬ 
ing 12 or 13 acres. About one in six of the canning factories has 
its own plantation, and many others have invested capital in the 
crop so as to ensure control. Before 1941 Malaya became, afler 
Hawaii, the world's second largest exporter of pine-apples and is now 
fast regaining its pre-war position. Cassava is cultivated and 
made into tapioca mainly by Chinese, 

Aegional Variety. The ecanomie system, described above and 
founded on the prcdominauce of produce for export, b not uni¬ 
formly spread over the whole Peninsula. It is stilt restricted to a 
rather narrow strip along and behind the south and west coasts close 
to the great ocean route through the Straits, by which people from 
overseas have brought their vitalising iaflueuce. In 1931, 56 per 
cent, of the population of Malaya were crowded into a strip 350 
miles long and seldom more than 50 miles W'ide, with a density of 
about I SO persons to the square mile. Even on this coast the soil, 
natural resources, ease of access, historical circumstances, and type of 
settlement cause a fairly wide variety of scenery. Between the mon: 
or less old ports of Singapore, Malacca, and Penang other centres of 
activity have sprung up and increased, but the development has not 
taken place everywhere on the same basis or with the same steady 
rhythm. 

The State of Johore in the south of the Peninsula alone stretches 
from sea to sea. In spite of the nearness of Singapore Isbud, its 
princes in their capital of Johore Bahru showed a strong spirit of 
independence. Johore could not escape, however, from the 
economic influences of the great city, and its increase in population 
of nearly IS] per cent, between 19] ] and J931 was greater than that 
of any other Slate. A large number of Malays from the islands 
work in it as wage-earners or have settled as independent peasants. 
Its Chinese are four times as numerous as its Indians and equal them 
in number on the rubber plantations. Although rubber comes at 
the head of iU agriculiura] produce with 19 per cent, of the total area, 
the products remain very varied, and Johore also exports a great deal 
^ See bckiw p. J4£. * Kirby 1107). 
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of copra, piiie-apple$, tapioca^ and areca nuts. !n the north and 
east of the State vast expattscs are still covered with jungle that is 
swampy in plaises or carpeted with almg savanas which often have 
I he appcarnitce of parkland owing to the presence of clumps of trees. 
Between the mouth of the Muar lo the south of Malacca and that 
of the Selangor to the north of Port Sweltenham the railway from 
Singapore to Bangkok passes through the great rubber-growing 
district of Malaya and the area which is the world's leading producer 
of the commodity + In the Setttement of Malacca and the Stales of 
Negri SembLIan and Selangor rubber-trees cover 26 per cent, of the 
total area. North of the rather monotonous plateau of lohore the 
relief becomes broken. In Negri SembilarL tiie skyline is raised by 
wooded ridges with jagged crests. Ricc-ficlds run like streaks along 
littlej densely populated valleys which arc fringed on either side with 
villages. The scenery^ is pleasant and bright w ith flashes of water 
divided up by little dykes and with seedbeds of vivid green. Clumps 
of coconut pahns shelier pile-dwellings with slightly concave roofs 
often sireng^encd with sheet-metal angk-irons* BulTaloes wallow 
in the mudn But these pictuns of traditional Malay life are but 
fleeting glimpses. The traveller is beset by lines of trees with 
slender, greyish trunks and pyramidal foitage. It is the well-trained 
/rere^ lacking in majesty and gracefulness^ but speaking of human 
effort. Yielding to the normal growth of the forest covering, some 
plantations seem to have been recaptured by wild vegeiaiion. 
Others are well weeded and show only short grass between the rows 
of trees. Young heveas shoot up vigorously among the fallen boles 
and stumps. From the tops of the ridges on which the manager's 
comfortable bungalow in some cases stands, the view e.'ttends across 
the alluvial plain and the sea and^ eastwardsT over a landscape of 
wooded hills among which rise a few bold features. Here and there 
yellow patches betray recent clearing. The covering of vegetation 
which might be thought to be virgin consists merely of legions of 
spreading up as far as the cloud-veiled ridges. In places a 
practised eye recognises by a different shade of green a stand of oil 
palms and then in the background the wall of the virgin forest 
retreating before the exotic, domesticated trees. 

Amid this verdure* red roofs betray the charactciistic building of 
all large estates, viz. the offices in which Tamil clerks work* workers 
arc paid, and the wails are adorned with graphs and maps showing 
details of the progress and life of the plantation^ the extensions 
planned, the nature of the soil^ the yidds, the unavailability of 
coolies, etc. Then there is the factory in which For some hours every 
day crepe and leaf rubber are rolled out from coagulated biex in the 
compart men is before being smoked, packed, and pressed into eases. 
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The cootie \illage collects its hutments or mdividual hovels into a 
clearuig whose hygiene is improved by a network of cement gutters 
and by a film of oil which covers every puddle for hundreds of yards 
around. After the day's work on the plantation the Tamils assemble 
thcjrc. They have the advantage of more plentiful and regular food 
than at home, an infinnafy, and in many cases a school tau^t by 
one of their own race. Women are among them, and the bfiglit 
colours of their pink or yellow clothes stand out against the dark 
green of the venation. The little Hindu temple, with its tiled roof 
and white walls adorned with brightly coloured portraiture, generally 
stands by itself in the plantation. Of all the States in the Peninsula 
Selangor has tlie greatest number of Indians, though they are 
nevertheless outnimibered by the Chinese. They were there even 
at the beginning when about 1870 in Kuala Lumpur the shops 
supplying the little mineral workings in the neighbourhood stood in 
lines along two streets at a river confluence. Today they form the 
majority of the population of the town, which numbered 11(1,000 in 
1931. On the left of the River Klang, w^hich flows towards Port 
Swettenham, tbc hills arc adorned with magnificent gardens. Near 
the railway station the strange, neo-mauresque style of the buildings 
with cupolas and white or ochre minarets emphasbe rather than 
hide the youth and triumpitant progress of the federal capital. 
Capita] it is too of rubber cultivation^ and its business quarters are 
developing mainly on the right bank. 

The slender trellis-work of scaifoldings, the spoil-heaps, and the 
quarries abandoned and full of water indicate tin-workings even on 
the outskirts of Kuala Lumpur, But rubber continues to pre¬ 
dominate. The two great sources of Malayan wealth arc found 
together to the north of Selangor in Perak. Perak ^ however, is the 
chief mining State on the Peninsula, and Ipoh in the heart of the 
KLnta district is the leading tin towHe The River Kinta separates 
the modern quarters from the old town, which at the end of the !a$t 
century was still merely a sordid cluster of coolie huts- The villages 
scattered about in the rubber plantations am in contrast with the 
compact mining centres. The miners are nearly all Chinese, as are 
the shopkeepers whose one-storied houses stand side by side along 
the roads. The Chinese are more than twice as numerous as the 
Indians in Perak, and the proportion of Malays is greater than in 
Selangor. 

Malays are still more numerous in Kedah, which, like the tiny 
State of Perlb^ did not pass from Siamese suzemiuly to British 
protection until 1909. They form tw'o-thirds of the total population 
in Kedah and four-fifths in Perlis. This majorky b reflect^ in the 
kinds of exploitation. The und ulnttons rising eastwards and crossed 
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by some of the ridges are sdll mostly covered with hevea trees. 
Farther north rice becomes the chief crop and occupies the mde 
valleys and the co^t plain. Elliptical \illagjes often mark the Uric of 
contact between the hills and the alluvial lowland. Kedah is the 
greatest rice producer among the Malay States. 

Kedah is lims transiucinal to the States on the east coast, where 
the country and mode of life have been far less affsited by eKtemal 
inlluences. PopulalLOn is concentrated mainly in the extreme north* 
east, on the coast plain of Kdantan^ where rice-fields and coconut 
groves spread out behind a low^ sandy shore. The inland parts of 
Trengganu are more mountainous and far less civUised besides. 
Malay traditions are mainialped in the courts of the sultans. There 
is an inscription which seems to bear witness to the existence of a 
Muslim kingdom in Trengganu as early as the iSth century. The 
schools in Kebntan are attended by MusUms from Siam and even 
French fndo-Chma. In Kelanlan and Trengganu British admini¬ 
stration deviated Jess than elsewhere from the true idea of the pro* 
tectorate, a Fact which was greatly helped by the persistence of the 
old agricultural econortuc system. Many Government appoint¬ 
ments are held by Malays* who form 90 per cent, of the total 
population in these two former Unfederated States. There is a 
strong contrast between the capitals of Kelantan and Selangor, for 
the population of Kota Bahru is 70 per cent. Malay, whilst that of 
Kuala Lumpur is only 10 per centJ 

Pahang loo is fiO per centK Malay. It is the largest and wildst 
State on the Peninsula, with great stretches of forest swampy in 
places, waiting to be cl^ired away. Rubber cultivation has spread, 
how'cver, around Kuala Lipis* which is connected by motor road 
with Kuala Lumpur. Along the River Pahang, as along the Perak 
on the west, villages line the river banks, where there are also little 
native plantations of hevea trees. The hollows behind arc flooded 
for several months in the year and are culiivated with rice. The 
coast, beaten for six. months in the year by the violent north-east 
monsoon^ displays a series of granite spurs pointing south-east. 
These are conoecltd by very straight sands pits which block the 
mouths of many of the streams, thus forming freshwater hakes. 
One small delta, that of the Pahang* juts out into the sea. 

The slowness of the colonisation of the eastern side of the Petiin* 
sula is also marked by a lower density of population, 62 to ihe square 
mile in Kelantan* 36 in Trengganu* and 13 in Pahang (in 195l>. 
Most of the towns are still isolated. Only two roads run right 
across the PeninsuIOt tJric ending at the little port of Kuantan in 
Pahang and the other at Mersing in Johore. The East Coast 
1 Emerson (2SJ>, p. 
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RaiL^'a}/ which leaves iht main line at Cemos and crosses tht Slates 
of Pahang and Kclantan was only finished in 1931. In the three 
Slates of Kelontan, Trcnggami, and Pahang the fmea covers 
scarcely 1 per cent of the whole area. 

I7ie Pons. The economic progress of Malaya has increased the 
number of urban centres. Internal trade was greatly stimulated by 
the relative decline of the traditional mode of life in favour of 
production for export. At the same time roads and railways 
encouraged ihe birth of permanent commercial settlements to replace 
or overshadow the periodical rural markeu* In 1951 there were in 
Malay a 120 towns with populations exceeding 1000- These con¬ 
tained more than 30 per cent, of the toiaJ poptiJation of the Penin¬ 
sula^ w^hich is a considerable figure for a tropical colony. 

This urban population does not seem to be more unstable than its 
rural counterpart; on the contmry, it changes less. Fluctuations 
due to emigration mainly affect the ^ngs of coolies distributed 
among the plantations and mines. Family life is easier in a town^ 
the number of women is relatively greater and immigrants stay 
longer. 

These immigrants arc mainly Chinese and most of those who 
have settled permanently live in the towns. They already form the 
majority in inland centres which in many cases, includiDg Kuala 
Lumpur and Ipoh, have grown up on the sites of old nuning camps. 
Their majority is even greater in the large coastal towns, the former 
Straits Seukments, in which 15 per cent- of the total population 
of Malaya was living in 1951, 

Each of these cities has its ow^n pcculLarity and has experienced 
turns of fortune. The most glorious is now in decayp whilst the 
most recent has become one of the busiest of the world‘s nodal 
points where the gJobe-iroitcr may alw^ays meet a friend who is also 
there by chance. 

^faIocca (pop. 37^000 in 1951) still bears stirring traces of the 
rulers who have succeeded each other on the shores of its open 
roadstead. On St. Paulas Hilh which marks and shelters the river 
mouth, stand the imposing ruins of the church that Albuquerque 
built to the glory of Nossa Senhora da Annurtdada and which lodged 
the body of St. Francis Xavier before its removal to Goa in 1553. 
On the gravestones clustering in the shade of its walls Dutch epitaphs 
surmounted by proud coats-of-aims cover the obliterated Portiaguese 
inscriptions. Standing amid cool English lawns, majestic red- 
fronted edifices like the Town Hall and Clock Tower recall the 
power of the great Amsterdam Company. And near the wads of 
the Portuguese fort in a graveyard scented with frangipani trees the 
graves of British nlEcers kilted during the expeditions into the 
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interior about 1S25 are rniiigle<l wiib those of the Dutch. MaJacca 
is no longer the great trading centre for the produce of India, Indo- 
Chlna, China^ Javo^ and the MoluocoSp as it was when at the end of 
the I6th century Linschoten^ the traveUeri described the bustle there 
and the attraction it had for the sailors and traders of e\er>' nation^ 
in spite of its nnhealtbiness. The energetic and astute Dampiert 
who landed opium there at the end of the I7th century, mentions 
the decline of the town^ which had begun even in his day.^ In 1854 
Wallace remarked that the port was almost deserted and that its 
trade was reduced to a few forest products and to the fruit from 
orchards planted by the Portuguese* whose wretched half-breed 
des^ndants still spoke the language of their Iberian ancestors.^ 
But even then the Chinese seemed to Wallace to be the most 
numerous people. Their one-storied houses roofed with round 
tiles have replaced the Dutch residences which were formerly 
situated in the business quarter on the right bank of the river along 
Jonker and Hccrcn Streets; and they have the lion’s share in the new 
stir of business due lo the progress of rubber cultivation in the 
backland^ 

Penans. Other ports which are better situated, better equipped, 
and better adapted to the requirements of modem shipping, ousted 
Malacca in the 19th century, and today it is limited to a strictly local 
function owing to the growth of Singapore and Penang. It was in 
L7S6 that Captutn Pmneis Light, a British merchant seamant took 
possession of Penang Island. Singled out by Sir James Lancaster 
as early as 1592 and ceded by the Sultan of Kedah to the Honourable 
East India Company, it already had a larger population than 
Malacca, by L795. When the future Duke of Wellington visited it 
in 1797^ he foretold that it would dominate the Far East com¬ 
mercially. The territory on the mainland opposite which became 
Province Wellesley was acquired from the same prince for a pension 
of £L0,000 and was annexed to Penang in 1880. Penang was not 
supplanted by Singapore as capital of the Straits until 1837. 

The port of Penang lies at the north-east point under shelter of 
the island itselL w^hich rises to a height of 2700 feet. The comple¬ 
tion of the Singaporc-Bangkok Railway has made Penang the 
nearest port of call to the Siamese capital on the way through the 
Straits^ it also gives the quickest approach to the chief mining and 
plantation area from the east coast of India. So it remains the 
leading port for the arrival and departure of Tamil coolies. It has 
benefited too from the recent development of the east coast of 
Sumatra, which is only a few hours away by boaL As in Malacca* 
the old trade in native produce consistiiig of areca nuts* spices, and 
1 Dampkr (3J, ni, p. 181. ^ WaJlw (63>* p. 2J. 
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copra has disappeared in face of the tin and rubber boom. Ii was 
hero that the QiiD«e set up the first large tm^smeltiag worts* which 
afterwards came into the possession of an English firm, Eastera 
Smelters, Ltd, The tonnage of vessels entered and cleared rose in 
1837 to more than one-third of that of Sin^pore. The streets in 
tlic business quarter run on to the docks facing the railway station 
at Prai, about four miles away on the mamiand and connected by 
ferry to the island. Behind these the residences of the Europeans 
and wealthy Chinese are spread about among gardens* sports 
grounds* and lines of coconut trees ru nning up the sl opes. The hills 
here are climbed by a funicular railway* In 1951 the population of 
the town 155*OW>. 

Singapore. It was in Penang that Stamford Raflles* who had 
been appointed Assistant Secretary to Ihe Penang Govenmient, 
made the acquaintance of the Malay world, a world he was destined 
to know better while he was Governor of Java. He dreamed of 
securing for Great Britain the commercial dommadon of the Far 
EasL which seemed to him to be threatened by the ambition of other 
Powders; and, inspired by seal for his country and by puritanical 
sendmenls^ he proclaimed that Great Britain's mission was to 
protect the native against the pcmicions enterpriser of European 
adventurers. In 1&I9 he obtained from the Sultan of Johore the 
cession of Singapore Island, which had already been offered in 1703 
to Captain Hamilioti, a Scot, Finally, bis energy triumphed over 
the hesitation of Ihe Govemment, which feared diBiculties wlxh 
foreign nations. Combining, as great colonisers have frequently 
done, a keen sense of reality with a loBy idealism* he established his 
country in spite of herself on the land he had marked out*i at once 
encouraged Chinese immigration, and drew up a plan for the 
education of the local people^r. He aimed at making the little 
island a model of pkeaceful ways and sound morality^ at putting an 
end to the kris custom, at forbidding gambling and cock-hghting, at 
suppr<^siTig slavery* and eotitroLliug the consumption of alcohol 
and opium. He wished ibis ^shop\ as he called iL which was so 
near to the Dutch *shop\ to be open to alL The principle of free 
trade was mainuiined till recently in spite of all opposiilou* For 
some time navigation was unsafe among the blonds owing to the 
pirates who infested them. Despite this, in IS25 fifteen ships sailed 
with cargoes for Europe, most of them bound for London or 
Liverpool, Ihc rest for Hamburg, Bordeaux, or StockhoInL The 

J Cp. RalDa^ wortb os quoted by Febcr in Die ArMierwumlerung^n fn 
Suilasfas^cat p. 68:' You luay take my word for it, Singapore b by for the most 
imporumt Atatkin in ihe East; and as Tar u Ekav^ superiority and coiruTKicurJ 
intere&U ate conoemed, of miidi higher value than whole coniincnis of territory'. 
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goods destined for Europe were at first bou^t by auction with the 
aid of many Chiuese^ But the latter inaiuly carried on a trade in 
oommodities imported from China^ The arrival of big jtmfcs, eyed 
by a pirate sampan $tfltioned out to sea^ caused cxcilenieiit in 
the toiMii shortJy before Chrisbnas^ and the coming of the Bnginese 
Deet was another leading event. 

In I837p about ten years after Raffles had died in retirement in 
England, Singapore became the capital of the Straits ScUkments. 
The colonics did not escape from the suthofily of the India Ofliee 
and pass to the Colonial Offlcc till 1867, Meanwhile European 
ambition was increasing in the Far East, The Suez Canal made the 
Straits of Malacca^ rather than the Sunda passage, the great ocean 
route from Europe to the seas of China and Japan^ and Singapore 
became one of the world’s chief nodal points. Amid the amazmg 
racial mixture of Malays, Portuguese Eurasians, ‘Klings' from 
western India, Arabs, BengaliSp Parsecs, Javanese, and Bugis 
from Celebes, the activity of the Chinese had already struok Wallace, 
who stayed in the island several times between 1854 and 1862. He 
remarked on the good nature and astuteness of the wealthy Celestial, 
who was already established here as if at home. With his plait 
adorned with a red ribbon and hanging down to his heels and with 
bis body comfortably dressed in ample gaimentSt he was out every 
evening enjoying the cool breeze in a gig drawn by a spirited horse. 
He had shops in the towut ships in the haTbour, and plantations of 
pepper and gambicr in the nei^bourhood. He exploited the forest 
which still covered the tops of the hills and in which the nalumlist, 
though troubled by the abundance of tigers, made wonderful 
collections of insects in areas where the trees bad been fdled.^ 

In the south the Malay Peninsula breaks up into a group of rocky 
humps which form islands that guard all the passages between 
Sumatra and the extreme end of Asia. Singapore Island^ is 
scarcely separated from the mainland. The intervening water, 
which is crossed by a causeway 3465 feet long carrying a niilwny^ a 
road, and a large aqueduct, widens out and deepens towards the 
east. Until I8i9 this strait had been the main p^sage from India 
to China, those farther south being infested with pirates. The 
plateau of Johore is continued in the island at a n^n height of 
about 200 feet, and this is dominated by hills which reach their 
cuLminaiioii in Bukiitima (560 feet approxlniaicly). The crystal¬ 
line core, now^ covered with brightly coloured light-red and yellow 
laterites, Vp^as formerly capped with sedlmentaries. Traces of 
these are recognised in the sandstone which still crowns some of 
the hills, like the hogVbacked Mt. Faber, and also in shales 
I Wallace 163), p. IS* * Dobby 1102). 
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gashed by ihe little streams that empty into mudn^hoked 
estuaries* These last are now cut off from the sea by sluice 
gates to check malaria, lesseit the deposit of salt, and benefit ihe 
culti%'aUDtt of copra. On the south of the island at the mouih of 
the Singapore River and on the nearby hills there has growTi up the 
targest town in the Malay worlds It runs about 10 miles from 
Keppel Harbour to beyond the River KaJlang, The Singapore 
River, which divides it into two equal parts, is still a g^at centre of 
acllviiy. Round Raffles Square on the south side of its mouth the 
city gathers its banks, Indian money-changere’ booths, coitipajiy 
offices, and some of its European shops. This b the * busbtess area 
and is almost deserted at night. On the other bonk Goverttment 
buildings, large hotels, and churches stand less closely together be¬ 
hind gardens and recreation groundSK The bold^ white sea-front is 
not so imposing os the Bund at Shanghai, but it lias been raised 
during the pas t few years because the high price of land has led to the 
construction of laBcr buildings. 

The further spread of these central quarters is in fact prevented by 
the Asiatic town which hems them in closely on both bonks. The 
European on his first trip to the Far East is surprised at the sudden 
change from the European to the Chinese world with its swarming 
streets, vertical shop-signs bearing mysterious characters, and the 
noises and smells rising from commodities overflowing on to the 
pavements in picturesque disorder. Innumerable little craAsraeu 
are housed in tiny shops* AbovOk cloths of many colours drying on 
poles give the continuous impression of a dressing of flags to mark 
some public rejoicing. On the carriageway trishaws, bicycles, 
motor-cars (of which there are many thousands on the island^ ^.tid 
trolkybuses, mingled even now with slow ox-«^rtSt call to each other 
as they pass. Malay police^ dressed in white, pivot round tike 
automata to control the traffic. The bustle goes on far into the 
night under the harsh glare of electric lights. Long before the 
wooden shutters are closed, the streets are filled with the smell of 
food stewing or frying and being guided by men naked to the wabt, 
with the cries of hawkers, and the music of gramophones. 

There is great overcrowding in the Chinese quarters. New 
streets have been cut through the blocks of houses and their liny 
interior yards. The main thoroughfareii run dead straight for 
miles, passing between hills which maps made in the middle of the 
lost century showed as liniohabiicd* Several of the hills have not 
been encroached upon, and sircels run round their sides. To the 
north of Singapore River, Mt. Canning with its green lawns is still 
a military area^ but is wholly shut io by the town, which southwards 
has reached the modem harbour and northwards has swept across 
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the River KaJJang. Beyond it, Pay a Lebar is reserved for Malays, 
These people remam faithful to their pilenlwelliDgs and form a 
compact isTardHcommunity. Elsewhere the Malays and Indians 
are often mixed with Chinese. In the suburban belt Indian labourers 
are housed in large buildings; but the Chinese, many of whom are 
market-gardeners, are in the majority here too. 

More than thiee^fourths of the Island population live within 
the town boundaries. In 1950 the total for the whole island was 
esiunatcd at pearly 1,032,000 souls, 80 per cent of whom w'erc 
Chinese, 12 per cent, Malays, and 7 per cent. Indians. Eurasians 
(mainly clerks) numbered more than 10,000 and the Euroueans 
10.27L 

"^e cosmopolitan nature of the population calls for a strong 
police force. In 1935 this numbered 2315 men, of whom 135 were 
detectives. The plots of many Chi nese societies, the most dangerous 
of which are tho« of the Cantonese, sometimes involve murder; 
and in 1926-7 Singapore rivalled Chicago in the exploits of its 
gangsters. 

The town has grown with the harbour, which is still its essential 
or^n and the re^n for its existence. The mouth of the river, in 
which RafR^* ship glided amongst the rtiangrcves in 1319, has long 
been too small for the traffic. Farther south at the foot of Ml 
F aber a scries of moles and docks taking the largest ships form 
Keppcl Harbour, which occupies the site of a former valley now 
drowned and which is sheltered from wind and swell by the islets of 
Pulau Biani and Blakaog Math Between the modern harbour and 
the river docks also cover large areas reclaimed from the sea and on 
to which the Chinese town has extended. To save the r«;s for entry 
and berthing many ships still anchor some way from the shore. In 
front of the town the water is always full of ships and of lighters and 
moior-boals passing to and fro between them and the land. Out¬ 
side the modem docks a good deal of merchandise is stored in 
warehouses by the riverside. On the river itself there is never-ending 
movement of a picturesque swarm of Chinese sampans. Farther 
north a large part of the wood and charcoaJ needed for use in the 
town is landed on the banks of the River Rochor. 

■Hie business of the port is not restricted to the needs of the town 
or Its backiand or even of Malaya as a whole, for owing to Its geo¬ 
graphical position and its free-trade policy, it is one of the greatest 
seapo^ in the bar East. Its functions are mainly to warehouse 
and distribute goods. Certainly statistics show the predominance 
of Mabya s two great products; tin and rubber, arriving by rail, 
road, and coast^ boats. But goods also come from abroad, 
especially from Siam, North Borneo, Sarawak, and Indonesia; and 
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the port collects from ov^ a mde radius aod rc-cjtports copn^ 
areca Duts, aud \^ous spkes. In exchange it impoits and distri- 
btilcs xnanufacturcd goods from Europe, the United States, and 
Japan, mmcral oil from Indonesia, and bunker coal from South 
Africa. This it a very varied trader its most salient feature being 
imports from Indonesia (which before the war amounted to nearly 
half the total imports)* the export of tin and rubber to the United 
States^* and the import of manufactured goods from the United 
Stales, Great Britain* and Japan. A fairly large part of the trade 
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between Europe and the Far East and between India and China 
used also to pass through Singapore. Big exporting and importing 
hrms, usually with European capital and management, used to 
operate through Chinese and Indian mercbontSp 

It h perhaps surprising that this trade has not ^ven rise to the 
establishment of industiy, which compared with conunercc is still 
on a small scale. A passenger on a liner reaching Singapore se<^ 
the smoke of large tin-smelting works on the island of Pulau Brani ; 
but on the main island itsdf there ore no large manufactures. AU 
1 And leccndy lo ihe U^S.S.fL (101,000 tom m I94gi). 
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that IS done is to effect certain prelim iiiary operations, siich as the 
sawing vip of wood, cleaning and smoking native-grown rubber, and 
soap-making, before despatching tfie produce to be e 7 ;poried or 
used locally. Of course, many little establishments make foodstuffs, 
rubber goods, pottery, metal containers, etc., for Malaya or the 
neighbouring countrtK. But for industry to grow up in the face of 
Japanese competition would, before the war, have called for pro¬ 
tective duties and would therefore have meant the suppression of 
free trade. 

Singapore used to handle about two-thirds of Malaya’s foreign 
trade, which in 1957 was greater than that of any other Asiatic 
country, except Japan and India, and in some years its value per 
head of the population even exceeded that of the United Kingdom.i 
But the comparison is greatly vitiated by the immense part played by 
transit and re-export in Malayan ports and specially in Singapore. 

Rapid though the economic development of the Peninsula has 
been, the prosperity of Singapore has been placed on a far wider 
basis, and the ambition of its far-seeing founder has to a large 
extent been attained. For some years, however, it has been 
noticeably losing its position, for gradually the monopoly acquired 
over the trade in the two great products of Malaya and Indo-China 
has been disappearing. A Chinese firm had begun to smelt tin ote 
at Kuala Lumpur and export it direct to New York; and Singapore 
has now to face the competition of the tin refineries which were 
established in Texas during the Japanese occupation. A great deal 
of the ore in Banka was smelted locally or shipped to Arnhem in 
the Netherlands. Though Singapore continued to be the principal 
collecting centre for native-grown rubber on the Peninsula and 
Indonesia, the produce from the large plantations does not always 
pass through its warehouses. Big firms in particular often dealt 
directly with buyers from the United States or Europe or even had 
plantations of their own, as did Dunlop and Michelin. Hence, there 
is less profit for the merchants who warehouse the goods and whose 
stocks form as it were a reserve between the producer and the 
consumer; for the brokers who, knowing prices, bring together 
sellers and buyers without seeing the goods, the specification for 
which, however, is dearly defined and determined by the principal 
taker, the United States: and for the speculators who gamble on an 
extremely sensitive commodity which is constantly exposed to 
sudden changes in price. Furthermore, the proportion of rubber 
dealt with in the famous auctions has tended to decline. 

Apart from tin and rubber, Singapore’s essential function of 

I In PM7 the v»lue p« head was £37 49 in Malaya and £34 3S ia the Uniied 
Krngjdorn. 
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dislributing the vety varied kindi of goods imported and CAporied 
has conte up against the competition of other pons, British or other¬ 
wise, which arc progressively better equipped and tiearer to the areas 
of production or consumption. There are, for instance, Hongkong, 
which is well placed to profit from the huge Chinese and Japanese 
markets, though it is often handicapped by Chinese boycotts; 
Jakarta with its modem docks at Tanjong Prick; and Surabaya, 
Macassar, and even Saigon. The tightening up of protection 
among the nations, the support given by home countries to their 
shipping companies, and the conclusion of compensation agreements 
all did harm to a port whose prosperity was based on free trade and 
the absence of customs duties. The progress of transpacific rela¬ 
tions and especially of the trade between the United States and 
Indonesia has caused Singapore's remoteness from the centre of 
the whole Malay world to be more of a disadvantage than before.^ 

In spite of all the decline has been slow, and there is no certainty 
that it will continue. Now that England has withdrawn from 
India and Burma, Singapore seems more than ever to be the main 
Britbh suonghold in Southeast Asia. Besides being the link 
between the Indian and Chinese worlds and standing on the chief 
passage from the Indian Ocean to the Pacific, it is also the key to a 
country which earns more United States dollars than any other 
part of the Commonwealth and Empire. Furthermore, Singapore's 
excellent geographical position cannot be taken from it. There was, 
indeed, one project which threatened to lessen its importance, viz, 
the proposal to cut off the Malay Peninsula by making a canal some 
44 miles long across the isthmus of Kra, using the valleys of the 
rivers Pakchan and Tayun in Siamese territory. The first explora¬ 
tion of the project was carried out by an Englishman in 1861 and the 
years following. But the prosperity of Singapore nalurally made 
the British Government oppose the scheme. It was taken up quite 
seriously by the French after 1880 and especially by Lion Dru. Kra 
was one of the bones of contention between Great Britain and 
France up to the ErtKtiie Cordiale, Some years ago Japan seemed 
to want to resume the project herself at a time when she was trying, 
not unsuooessfuUy, to extend her trade with India, tlic Near East, 
and East Africa, But in fact, a Kra canal would have far less 
commercial and strategic importance than the Suez or Panama 
Canals, with which it has often been compared. Fast liners sailing 
from Europe for the Far East would save hardly more than two 
days on the journey through the Straits. This difference would be 

1 la 1914 17 per ceni- of the imports of itw Dutch East Indie* passed through 
Singapoie; between \9X6 and 1930 only 12-8 per otnt- sad in 1940 only 7 or 8 per 

ceoL fBroek 8B J 
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really Icuportant only to communication between the Bay of Bengal 
and the Gulf of Martaban^ between Calcutta and Rangoon on the 
one hand and the ports of eastern Indo-China, especially Bangkok 
and Saigon p on the other. Besides^ the tolls would have to be 
rdaiively high to ensure remuneration for the capital invested. Its 
strategic importance is not obvious, and the operations of the 
Japanese army in 1941-42 demonstrated that in certain conditions 
Singapore was not impregnable. The Anglo-Siamese Treaty of 
Singapore signed on January I, 1946, forbids the cutting of a canal 
across the Isthmus of Kra. 




CHAPTER 8 


SUMATRA 

The island of Somatra on the other side of the Straits looks like an 
elder, grown-up sister of the Malay Pemnsula. The rescjnblancc is 
not only in shape and general direction of axis. We have seen that 
the continental Malays have often come from Sumatra' and trade 
across the Suaits is of very long standing and continues to be very 
busy. Like Mataya, Sumatra was late iu being penetrate by 
European settlers, it must have appealed lo nomSumatnms in a 
less degree than Malaya, for in 1930 the number of inliabitants born 
outside the island formed only 10-8 per cent, of the total popiUatioUt 
though it was more than 50 per cent, in some districts. Besides this, 
fairly large currents of internal migration arc noticeable. As in 
Malaya, a map showing density of popuLitlon in Sumatra indicates 
a relatively dense wteitem half in contrast with a far more sparsely 
peopled enstertt half 

But differences between the island and the Peninsula are nearly as 
great a$ the likenesses, nor do they depend merely on the accident 
of having been under the different colonial systems of the English 
and Dutch* 

Sumatra has had a more brilliant past. While Sri Vijaya lasted 
<A.D. 650^1350 circuX it had a glorious period, whose splendour is 
attested by history and archaeology* This westerumost island of the 
East Indies has not been inBucnced by India alone. In it Islam ha$ 
found its warmest partisans and supporters, whose faith sometimes 
reaches fanaticism; following closely on Muslims from the Hadhra- 
maut and Sind* Europeans established agencies on its north and w^esi 
coasts to trade in spices, and Christian missionaries achieved one of 
their most conspicuous successes on the Batak plateau* More than 
any other peoples Sumatrans are often of a restless disposition and 
of an inquiring mind open to novelties* Yet, under all the foreign 
borrowings, they keep their original characterLstlcs, their peculiar 
social stnicturep and their very varied odats^ or ancient customs and 
traditions. In the wort of their craftsmen in making jewellery, 
weapons, and cloth, as in the construction and decoration of their 
houses, they reveal an artistic temperament which, far from owing 
everything to the foreigner, smacks strongly of the soil. 

Another characteristic feature is that the centres of Sumatran 
civilisation are not situated on the coast itself, but lie inland imd 
preferably on the western highlands. There* in spite of emigration 

M.I.H.P.— lO 
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and changes^ are still found today the most densely populated 
areas as well as the most unmixed and firmly established people. 
ii contains the cradle of the Minangkabau and Eatak pcopleSp w^ho 
form compact groups that are otherwise vcr>' different from each 
other and have no counterparts on the Femnsula. The cultural 
prepondcratice of the highlands over the lowlands is lare enough in 
tropical Asia for it to deserve special mention. 

True^ it might be objected that scholars usually locate the capital 
cf Sri Vijnya near Palcmbang^ that is, on the eastern plain^ But it 
is doubtful whether this town was anything more than a port near 
the ^eat seaways and the chief seat of Indian rule. There is no 
evidence that it was the centre of a densely populated district.^ In 
any casc^, the Europeans found on these Jow-!jing plains^ just as they 
did on the coast of MaEaya opposite^ only little principatides 
narrowly testTicted to the fiver mouths and lying amid vast expanses 
of swump forest in which wandering communities lived mainly by 
collecting and hunting. Uiuil the middle of the 19th century these 
marshy and unlieaJthy lowlands were avoided by European settlers. 
The prosperous trading settlements, long disputed by British and 
Dutch, were situated on the w^esE coast m spite of the heavy surf and 
frequent attacks of malaria. Even now eastern Sumatra is on the 
whole far less densely peopled than the highlands. But the eastern 
lowlands w^c the scene of the greatest European achievements in 
the fifty years immediately before the war in 1941, and especially 
since 1910. when the area had been in process of complete change. 
The Oostkust plantations around Medan display perhaps the most 
successful attempt at agriculture in the tropics. Oil wells have been 
increasing in the lowlandSp and the islands of Banka and Belitong 
contain enormous tln-miniDg works^ Immigrants have stn^icd in 
from China and Java. 

Thus, Sumatra s«ms to be both older and younger than Malaya. 
It is a land of old traditions, but has been from early times receptive 
of extemnl mfiuence; an tsland which contains strong native com¬ 
munities. but still has uncivilised features. After repulsing the 
Europeans for a long time and reslricling them to a few trading 
ocnircs on the coast, it has given them on almost virgin soil cvea 
ampler means than did Malaya to invest their capital, apply their 
technique, and exert their energy. 

The island differs still more from Java, where the great density of 
population, after having brought gmns to commercial enterprises, 
no longer allows of such solid adiievenients and imposes stricter 
limits and more lactful methods ou exploitation by oversea people. 

Over and above a great variety of Eand-forms and people there 
1 Cp. abore. p, 66 n. J. 
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rem^n& the ruDdamenta} distinction between the highlands in the 
west and the lowlands in the eosL 

The Highlands, The Suiida Shelf, on which the ridge-tuid-groove 
relief of the Malay Peninsjla dies away and disappears, continues 
under the him of sea-water in the Straits and under the recent 
alluvium on the wide plains of Sumatra as far as beyond Medan and 
Palembang, w here the first Tertiaiy hills rise. 

Along the whole of the west coast runs a lofty backbone ^rallel 
with the shore, but varying in breadth and of widely different 
appearance. Thera: are little nmgea writh gentle features. Jagged 
ridges, plateaus of tuff whose wild and gloomy monotony is sud¬ 
denly broken by the yawning ^hes of canyons, volcanoes of 
unspoilt shape rising to more than 11,000 feet above the sea, and 
deep trenches that in some cases contain lakes whose bottoms go 
down to sea levcK 

This is the outcome of a very complex and still not well under¬ 
stood geological evolution. The Sunda Shelf was here bordered 
by a geosynclLne which was a continuation of the one in western 
Burma, Sediment continually accumulated in it from at least the 
Permo-Carboniferous epoch. Geologists recognise a great variety 
of material in the island. There are mica-sclusts and gneiss, 
quartzites, greywackfo, diabases, shales, and lunestoncs, all usually 
arranged in narrow beds and shoiving signs of having been intensely 
folded about the middle of the Cretaceous epoch. It was at this 
time ihnt must have occurred the intrusioQ of most of the granite 
masses, which pierce the sedimentary beds here and there and make 
the hills in Sibolga, for instancy so broken and picturesque. 

After a period of erosion which is revealed by an almost consent 
discordance between the Secondary and Eocene teds. Tertiary 
sedimentaries were spread over the sites of mountain ranges that 
had been worn level and along which a geosynclinal trough deepened 
the s urface again at the tegi nnin g of Neogene times. Then orogcnic 
activity awoke once more;, and the teds assumed a gradually in¬ 
creasing continental appearance. The end of the Tertiary epoch 
was marked by more folding accompanied by fracturing and violent 
volcanic phenomena. 

This young relief was attacked by the forces of erosion, and the 
Tertiary folds often appear worn down in their turn, the removal of 
the anticlines leaving the oldest beds bare. The processes of 
construction and destruction have continued up to the present day. 
Rutten insists on the impossibility of understanding the relief of 
Sumatra without taking into account very recent rnovements in 
opposite directions. A further discordance is often recognised 
between the Neogene and Quaternary systems. The importance of 
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the last uplifts is shown by the height of the Tertiary marine beds 
observed inofie than 3000 feet above the sea. whilst the pre-Tertiary 
beds go up to more than 10,000 feet in the Gayo district north of Lake 
Toba. But they are alt dominated by the lofty volcanoes which 
must date from the middle of the Quaternary epoch. Earthquakes 
are very frequent along the longitudinal fractures in the Barisan 
Mountains, where they destroy houses and cause landslides In 
1926 subsidence measuring 33 feet was observed on the shores of 
Lake Singkarak, and a similar oocurrence was noticed on the 
south-west side of Lake Toba in 1921. 

The whole subject is still confused. Geologists are far from 
agreed on the structural plan or on the number and direction of the 
majn axes of folding, these having often been cut across by extensive 
faulting. The granite usuaUy forms very dissected domes, whilst 
the ancient volcanic rocks (dioriics and diabases) stand up sharply 
like ^Is Small areas of limestone, jagged and riddled with caves 
nse boldly on Ihe soft shales. The tuff plateaus are dissected by 
valleys with flat bottoms and very steep sides. 

These broad mountain areas form a serlnus obstacle to com¬ 
munications between the lowlands on the east and those on the 
west, where the ct^tal plain, which in places is reduced to a narrow 
strip, is seldom wider ^an 12 miles. The mountains are, however 
^ooved by a longitudinal trough which can be followed on a map 
from one end of the island to the other. It is in fact very complex 
and IS drained by many streams, some flowing into the Straits 
others into the Indian Ocean, Its altitude varies greatly, Often it 
IS interrupted by more or less bulky volcanoes, like the Batak hill- 
mass, which contains Lake Toba, whilst farther south Lake Sine- 
karak goes down to little more than 300 feet above sea levd This 
^nch has naturally played its part in the history of the Island. 
Along It the variDUi communities have come into contact fordjoi 
influence has been able to spread inland, and nowadays the main 
road from Padang passes along it between Uke Toba and Fort de 
Kock on iLs way to Medan. 

The recent volcanoes near by al! stand in this trench or on its 
edges and do not overlook the sea. There are about a hundred of 
them, A dozen huge cones are still smoking and form a novel sicht 
for people conung from the mainland. But they have not plaSd 
such an important r6le as their counterparts have done in Java 
cither in the benefits they have conferred or the damage they have 

The island K long and the Equator posses across it somewhere 
nwr the middl^ but differences in latitude cause no great clinSitk 
changes. Relief and aspect, however, introduce regional 
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modifica LionsJ Slopes exposed lo the soij[h-we$i wind^ which 
prevail nearly al! through the year g^erally get more than 120 
inches of rain annuallyp distributed fairly evenly^ though with two 
maAimaH The peaV$ of the mountajns are seldom visible from the 
coasts as they are nearly always veiled in greyish mist or capped with 
clouds. At an altitude of 9400 feet on Mt. Singgalang—almost on 
the Equator and close to Fort de Kock—there are 320 days of rain 
a year and a mean relative humidity of 93 per cent*; and this never 



falls below 89 per cent, m the driest month. A fine drizzJe de^pds 
on the forest nearly evefy night- The sky usually clears in the 
momingp but becomes overcast again in the afternoon* The warm, 
moist air and the almost continuous vapoitr-bath arc wholly favour¬ 
able to dense for^ts with many specie, among which flourish 
certain varieties of giant orchids. One of these, Arnaldii^ 

has a fleshy^ purplish-blue corolla sometimes as much as two feet in 
diameter 


I C. Biaai (38). p IS. 
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Dense forest does lioi, however, cover the whole area of the high¬ 
lands; far from it. After crossing the western slopes, the south-west 
winds often blow violently, but have been robbed of some of iheir 
moisture, Seribudolok (4600 feet) to the north of Lake Toba gets 
only 70 mches of rain a year; and over inland volleys the sky is far 
more often clear and sunny than on the coast. The permeable soil, 
especial)' volcanic ash and tuff, has often facilitated man's destruc- 
iion of the forest. Vast expanses above the 1600-root contour are 
covered with open forests of i>i™f Afefkiisit, along savanas. dense 
lem moors, and other consoquences of bush fires. 

The nalivies themselves contribute a great dtel to the regional 
iversity. The flood of immigrants which inundates the is'cslem 
side of the Malay Peninsula does not flow here. But many little 
districts which would be described separately in a more detailed 
work than this must be dealt with as coming under the heads of 
thm humm communities, viz. the Achincse. Bataks, and Minang- 
ka^us. None of these peoples definitely predominates in the south, 
which, moteover, is Iks densely populated and less well known. 

^cf>in. Achm covers the northern end of Sumatra, The 
Tertiary hills straddle out here and even reach the cast coast, off 
which the coiitinentAl shelf becomes very narrow. The ancient 
folds splay out northwards, and the highlands are not pushed over 
to the west as in the rest of the island, but occupy the centre more or 
less. Pre-Tertiary sedimeptaTy beds rise to 10.000 feel on Bandahara 
jn the south of Gayo district. There arc few recent volcanoes 
thou^ one on Pulo We and Gudberg (6000 feet) on the main island 
^ the first pa^ of the East Indies seen by ships entering the Straits, 
Inland, l^c Laut Tawar, which is in process of drying up, lies 
be^d a lava-flow doming a valky cut in Primary limestone beds. 

Tips OLtlymg portion of the archipelago was naturally the first 
Astnet m the ^t Indies to be seen by Western travellers. Marco 
Polo and Ibn ^tuta both landed there. At the end of the 17th 
«ntury Etampieri wrote a tong description of the brisk business 
done m t^ capital of the kingdom. There European traders-^ 
^glish, Dukh, Danish, and Portuguese^ame into contact with 
Gujerau l^inns, whose shops were doing a most thriving business, 

Scptein^r, but they earned on a most considerable trade. The 
backlatid is nch in gold. 

However, thou^ the natives benefited at an early date from their 

by LmSeSnt k- domination 

by Luropeans. The Achincse princes used the rivalry of the 

Powers to keep their effective independence and protect their 

' Dainpier (3) 111, pp. t45 ff. 
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tradiiiona! piracy. In 1869, in order to escape from the puichp 
who were becoming more pressings they offered to recognise the 
overlordship of the SulUin of Turkey. The opening of the Suez 
Canal gave Achin greatly increased importance* and* by itie Treaty 
of 1S71, England gave up all objection to Dutch occupation.^ in 
1873 the native rulers were negotiating w^ith the American and Ualian 
consuls at Singapore* and diplomatic conversations were begun with 
France. The Dutch experienced a series of rebuffs owing to their 
ignorance of the country and to their hesitation^ Not until 1896 
did they lay aside halFmeasunes and undertake the methodical 
occupation of the country under the guidance of the great Islamic 
scholar Snouck Hurgronje and with van Heutsz in comiriand of the 
forces. Resistance, however* was not crushed by the Dutch troops 
until the beginning of the presen I t^ntujy and then only after several 
bloody campaigns. The resistance of the Achinese was based on 
religious fanutkUm. and before 1940 the flame was still sufficient to 
cause an occasional fanatic to attack a police post in an attempt to 
merit admission to the paradise of Allah. The Achinese, who have 
been studied by Snouck Hurgronje* are like the Arabs in their energy 
and love of freedom. But though they show signs of much racial 
admixture^ they seem to have only a sli^t infusion of Semitic blood. 

The Achincse is a gambEcrp a capricious worker* and sometimes 
an opium addict* but clever and adaptable and one of the most 
capable of Lhe Malay peoples of competing with the Chinese. 
He lives mainly on the lowland strip which borders the coast and 
penetrates fairly deeply mlatid, especially in the v'alley of the River 
Achin. Thanks to the large area of samih, the ^nsiiy of population 
exceeds 260 to the square mile in the subdivisions of Kuiarajap lhe 
capital* and of Sigli on the north-easi coast. Next to rice the chief 
native crops are coconut and pepper* for which Achin was famous 
of old* but which are rather fulling off. Then come cloves and nut¬ 
meg, to which rubber has lately been added. The largje European 
rubber and oil palm plantations are situated for the most port on the 
east coast in the ^strict of Langsa^ and are included iu the 
extensive Oostkust group centring round Medan* whciicc a railway* 
constmeted for strategic reasons* runs to Kutaraja. 

Achin is ahead of all the other provinces in Sumatra and of most 
of the former Outer Provinces in the number of homed cattle and 
goalSn The hills and mountains seem to afford rather extensive 
opportunities of rearing livestock, if the Achinese scarcely ever 
leave the lowlands* iliis docs not mean that forest covers the whole of 
the inland areas+ Passengers on liners rounding Pulo V^'e in clear 


* EmCmOn P- 37E. 

J The w»l coast ^rta of MeEaboh 


and SuvDh also export pdm oil. 
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weather may see lightHroIoured slopes indicating large clearings on 
the north coast. These arc the btmtgs^ or savanas. Along is seldom 
predominant on them, but other grasses (Pogomjthermi pamceumt 
Sacchonim sponlaneumy and JTiemeda gigmieo) grow along with 
ferns (Enptem aquUino) and orchids; but In places the soil is left bare. 
The blunge are often clothed in pine trees (Finus Merkusli) that grow 
in thickets scattered about on the ridges and on steep and crumbLtiig 
slopes. They sometimes cover modeniteLy large areas and are 
miJted with broad-leaved species. ThJ$ tropical conifer, Pmus 
Merkusii^ seems more pleniLfti] here than anywhere else in the East 
Indies. Bush fires have probably greatly helped it to spread.^ 
Though the Achinese do not engage in fmiang^ this method of 
cuHii^tion is still common among the hill-folk, especially the Gayos, 
who in their type of dwelling and mode of life are transitional to the 
Batafcs.^ 


77/e Barak Disincis. Between lat. 2 ^ and 4^ N. the highlands 
spread out more widely Lhan anywhere else in Sumatra. From the 
little port of Sibolga on the west coast the road starts to climb a slope 
covered with extensive forest that has already suffered from the 
attacks of ladang cultivators. Cuttings show big, rounded boulders 
buried in reddish sand. Once the ridge has been scaled, the high¬ 
road winds through a maze of valleys among countless hillocks 
whose fairly regular slopes have been caxv-cd out of partly meta¬ 
morphosed Primary and Trisissic rocks—limestone^ sandstone, and 
shale. Towards the north the horizon Is closed by the heavy mass 
of the ^rc and dismal Batak plateaus which are topped here and 
there with extinct volcanoesH feyond these the relief drops suddenly 
down into the Toba trench. 

Vutcanism has been particularly active herc.^ At the end of the 
Tertiapr period and die begtiming of the Quaternary great emissloni 
of andesite occurred along a line cutting the ancient folds obliquely, 
and a couple of thousand feet of lava and scorix were piled on the 
pre-Tertiary rocks. At the same time the whole area was uplifted, 
the highest pan of the bulge and the main outlets of magma being 
apparently on the site of the existing lake. During the period of 
upheaval the middle Quaternary for certain—the discharge of 
dacitic and liparttic lavas was followed by a gaseous phase during 
which an enormous mass of acid tuff and pumice stone was emiltcd. 
Van Bemmelctt reckons their volume at 2000 cubic kilometres. They 
were carried partly by the wind, but even more by running water to 
great distances and were thus spread over an area of 12,000 to 1S OOO 
square miles. Around the lake their depth may be as much as 


1 {5&) p. 700. 2 Vo3z {im. 11. 

^ R. W. vin Bcmmlen tllS); Volz(J30j, pp. 733 ff. 
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2000 f«i. They occur aUo on the other side of the Straits on the 
coast of Malacca, where they are still 15 or 20 feet deep and cover 
pebble beds i n w hich stone axes have been found. The Toba depres- 
!tion came into being during these gigantic eruptions^ either through 
an explosion or^ more probably, owing to the collapse of the roof of 
the magma chamber. 

The water in the lake thus formed found an outlet eastwards 
through the valley of the Asahau. A few miles downstream from 
Porsea the river cuts a trench through an alluvial terrace mainly 
composed of luff. Its altitude of 3700 feet above the sea must be 
that of the original level of the lake surface, which has now been 
lowered to 3100 feet Meanwhile, another bulge had formed at the 
bottom of the lake and collapsed in its turn, leaving the island of 
Samosii to mark the western part of its arch. The greatest known 
depth (1700 feet) lies in the narrows between Samosir and Prapat. 
Finally, the latest phase (m the lower Quaternary and Holocene) 
may even now be traced by emissions of andesite like those forming 
the still active volcanoes of Sinabung and Sibayak to the north of the 
Lake {see Fig. 19). 

The Toba subsidence has an area of about 1150 square miles. 
The Lake still covers more than 435 square milesp the diffcrciicc 
consisting of the large island of Samosir and the alluvial plains, 
which are most extensive in the south. The immaturity of the 
depression is proved by the smallness of ihe area draining directly 
into the Lake, for the river systems radiate outwards towards the 
Straits and the ocean. All round the basin steep and at times 
precipitous slopes down which fall cascades rise to more than 5600 
feel above the sea' shelves of ancient rocks appear among the lava 
and tuff; and recent plantations of pine trees here and there mark 
an effort to retain the crumbling soil. 

Lake Toba is the heart of the Batak country and long remained 
unknown to Europeans. It was only in 1863 that Dr. A, Neubronner 
Van der Tuuk succeeded in reaching its shoresp but he soon had to 
beat a retreat owing to the threatening attitude of the nati^. 
Christian missionaries then began their successful work of preaching 
the gospelp but the last districts, Samosir and the peninsula of 
Habinsanui to the south-east of the Lakc» W'cre not finally broaeht 
under Dutch rule until I90fi. 

There are about lp200,000 Bainks in Sumatra, two-thirds of whom 
arc concentrated in the Residency of Tapaotdi around the Lake. 
They are divided into several yibes^ the most compact and immixcd 
being the Tobas, who live to the west and south-west of the Lake 
and on Sajnosir Island, and the KaroSp who dwell to ihe north of the 
Lake. Each tribe is composed of a large number of genealogical 
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units called marga^ which still e?ust as cTCOgamous patrilmeal clans* 
Every Batak traces his descent very far back; at times as much as 
four hundred years. But the territorial tirUt i$ the Ini fa, or viJIage, 
which does not mclude only persons related by blood. The dis¬ 
position of the houses and the houses themselves differ from tribe to 
tribe. The villages which impress most are perhaps those of the 
Tobas, which dot the rich Baligc plain to the south of the Lake or 
run in a line along the shores of Samosir Esiand. Each village is 
defended by a thick bamboo hedge planted on a bank of earth, in 
some cases with a dilch running round outside It. The entrances 
are narrow openings invisible from the road and barricaded at night. 
This IS a relic of the lime not long past when tribal wars and canni¬ 
balism were in full swing and women tilled the helds while their 
brothers and husbands stood armed guard over ihemJ On either 



Fkj. 17.— Lakt ToftA FROM If IE NftftTM (from a photograph by the author) 


side of a long pathway in the village stands a row of strongly btiill 
houses with saddle-backcd roofs. The fronts lean steeply outwards 
and are decorated with three lines of painted (Irvings in which 
traditional subjects are in^nuously mingled with up-to-date ones 
such as types of Europeans^ motor-cars^ elc. One must bend low 
to pass through the kind of curtained door leading to the dark, 
smoke-begrimed interior of the house from which the presence of 
European objects does not wholly tarnish the atmosphere of magic 
and superstition. 

The Bataks are making rapid progress^ bow'ever. The highroad 
from Padang to Medan passes right through their country. Prapat 
on the shores of the Lake and Berastagi on the plateau farther north 
have become hill-stations popular with Europeans in Indonesia and 
even in Malaya. Motor-boats are seen on Lake Toba together with 
long native canoes that bring to market the produce of the soil and 
of the little industries. 


J TkchclmaD (127^. 
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The B^iaks make :i;£iwahi wherever pp&$iblc. The Belige plain 
with its carpet of flcxided ricefields and iis stippling of big villages 
surrounded by geomctricaJly arranged plantations is surprisingly 
reminiscent of the delta of the Tongking. Away from the alluvial 
fiats by the Lake can occupy only a small area. The Batak 

still terraces the pockets formed by erosion on the htfisides and lays 
out his rtoefields like beautiful green ribbons along the bottomsi of 
the valleys which cut deeply into the tuff. Their narrow gorges 
have, however, been widened by the ingenuity of the peasants, who 
turn the meanders of the streams against one or other of the banks 
and thus undercut them. But as the tuff plateaus themselves are 
loo permeable and as the water table has been lowxrcd by the 
deepening of the valleys, this higher ground can only be cultivated 
on the !iidang system. When the ground has bwn cleared hy 
burning* men and women stand dose together in little groups and 
keep time as they raise and briDg dowTi the hoes which have generally 
replaced the digging-stick. In other places natives can still be seen 
dragging a primitive plough- On these uplands the dw^eliings are 
more fraik rougher, and less ontamcnled and the viliages snialler 
than in the valleys.^ 

Up to and somewhat above the contour for 5000 feet the forest 
has everywhere disappeared, and periodic burning prevents its 
growing again. It is replaced by scrub consisting of bushy shrubs^ 
then by stretches of grass, and, lastly^ by the kind of extensive moor¬ 
land covered with Euptetis fern mixed with cotoneaster, which in 
the last phase of degeneration sometimes forms veiy dense exclusive 
thickets.^ Dense forest scarcely exists now except on the upper 
slopes of the volcanoes or in the bottoms of canyons which cannot 
be reached by cultivators. The destruction of the forest together 
with the colour of ihc volcanic rocks largely helps to give that 
impression of gloom which the Batak plateaus make on the traveller. 
Their undulating upland surfaces^ russet or olivc-greea in colour, 
look ghastly under the overcast sky, whilst here and there are seen 
the Lin-like reflection of a riccficld, a bamboo hedge with roof- 
corners projecting above, and a picketed goat looking like a white 
speck. 

Luthemn missionaries have played a great part in the progress made 
hy the Bataks, At least a quarter* indeed more ^an 300,000* have 
been converted and many given Biblical names like iacob, Rachel, 
etc. The lUtle, while-spired churches in which ihe people gather 
on Sundays to sing hymns in the Batak language and m listen to a 
European or native preacher are not among the least curiosities in 
ihe district Schools and ioJirmaries have increased in number, 

I Hdbig(ll9>, p, lU; (122) p. 144. ^ Van Slcenii {56) p. 187. 
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and a model leper station has been established south of the Lake. 
The populatiQR is rapidly increasing and is now cramped for room,^ 
There is a density of between 700 and 800 persons to the square mile 
on the Balige plain and 330 even on Samos ir Island^ where the 
sawah area is far less extensive. Henoe» there is a fairly large stream 
of emigrants. These move for good into the moimtains aroimd 
which little cultivation can be carried on except on the system^ 
to the great detiimeiit of the forest: or else they temporarily move 
even farther off towards the European plantations, for the Baiaks 
have a high reputaUon throughout Sumatra for the pneliminary 
work of clearing aud burning. But when ^ucaied^ they also make 
good secretaries, and they are employed as clerks, telephone 
operators, and overseers in Achln and Oostkust, as well as Jakarta, 
and as * house boys^ in Eump^n residences in Singapore. Some 
arc graduates of Dutch universities, and some doctors^ The son of 
a chief who made his fortune In the old days of trading in opium and 
slaves was sent to study law at Leiden. A very considerable factor 
in social change has been the introductiDii of export crops, and these 
are gradually being extended. There is little rubber, of course, 
owing to the height above the sea, but coffee, incense-trees (heifzw), 
and, above all, vegetables {cabbages. onions, beans, potatoes, etc,) 
arc grown, and the produce sent for sale to the lowland towns and 
even Malaya, 

77ie Mlmmgkabiau Disfrici. To the south of the great volcanic 
plateaus of the Batnk district the Tertiary beds widen out on both 
sides of the ancient rocks and cover them almost completely. The 
country is relatively low; the boh&rok wind has a drying effect on it; 
and alnrig savanas dotted with stunted and twisted trees and moors 
covered with Butkea frutcsceJis clothe the guJJey-incised ridges. 
Typical Lnsionces occur in Padang La was quite near to the Equator, 
Here survive traces of 12th and 13th century Eiindu templeSp which 
were built of brick without mortar and are crumbling l^ncath the 
wild vegetatton. South of Padangsidimpuan the longitudinal 
trench is we!! marked and is occupied hy the Rivers Angkola and 
GadiS, whose waters flow to the west coast, and by the Sumpur (or 
Rokan), which runs down towards the Straits. Here the Baiaks 
have been affected by Influences from the south and have become 
MandailingSi a Muslim people who arc unwilling to accept the 
gospel of Christianity. More than a century ago the revolt of the 
Fadri began here. U was a rising led by fanatical Wahabites and 
was not Suppressed by the Dutch until 1S79. Thu$, these Bataks 
arc transitional to the great Muslim community of the 
Minangkabaus. 


1 Ldimaoii (iiQ p. 7, 
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The Min«ingkabaii5 are the most numerous people in Sumatra, 
forming 25 6 per cent, of the total population. They are the most 
advanced, loo, and have assimilated foreign influence better than 
most other todonesiaits, whilst they keep their own well-marked 
character. They arc already thronging the coast strip of the 
Westkust, especially to the north of Padang. where a wonderful 
tropical regiDR of j/JM'flftr and coconut trees sketches over the 
alluvium which has been tom from the volcanic highlands by steady# 
w'dhfed streams. These highlands are nearer the sea than are the 
Satak plateaus, and the nigged, picturesque coastal slopes south of 
Padang have been carved out of lava and tuff. The railway and 
motor-car have soon cUmbed the wooded escarpnicfiit to a height of 
3000 feet above the sea, where the drier countryside is reached 
around Fort de Kock. This town is the centre of the Padaog 
Highlands and the real cradle of the Minangkabau people. 

The volcanic relief, though more varied and less austere ihan^ in 
the Batak district, is of real majesty herc+ Tall, typical cones like 
Singgalang (9400 feet) and Merapi (94S0 feet) merge their long con^ 
cave slopes into the tuff plateaus which spread out around Fort de 
Kock at a height of about 3000 feet above the sea. The plateaus 
are cut by ngo/u/, or broad flat-bottomed valleys, the bareuess of 
whose steep sides is incessantly maintained by sUdes of rock 
falling in vertical sheets. The surface shows great yellowish-white 
scars. In places the high ground has collaps^ to form lacustrine 
trenches, whose origin is either volcanic or tectonic. From Puuchak 
Bukit to the west of Fort de Kock the traveller suddenly beholds the 
calm face of Lake Maninjau (1500 feet) and* through the valley cut 
by its outlet, the Antokan, the dim* misty espanses of the Indan 
Ocean. The plateau on which Fort de Kock siauds is also drained 
by the River Masang, which flows down to the west coast. But only 
a dozen miles south of the towm the wa^ter runs off towards Lake 
Singkarak and then through the Ombilin and the Inderagiri into the 
South China Sea. The surface of the Sin^arak is only 1200 feet 
and its bottom 320 feet above sea level. It is only after creasing this 
impressive and contrasting relief that the PaJsozoic and S^ondary 
ranges arc seen again with their thin, jagged, knifc-cdgcd, limestone 
ridges rising from softer beds. Among these remain the folded 
Tertiary sedimeutaries of the Ombilin basin which contain the scams 
of coa! worked near Sawahlunto. This is the most important coal¬ 
field in the East ladies, but its working is greatly handicapped by the 
cost of transport to the sea^ and the annual production scarcely 
reached 500,000 ions in 1938. 

Here as almost everywhere in the East 1 ndies the dctcnnifie 

the distribution of population. They lie at the bottom of canyons 
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cut in the tuff and on alluvial flats near the lakes, like for instance 
the Solok plain to the south of Lake Singkarak, spread out on the 
shoulders which break the sloping sides of the big valleys and the 
escarpments of the trenches, and climb as high as 5000 feet on the 
slop^ of the volcanoes. At this altitude the relief and rainfall 
facilitate irrigation. This is practised skilfully enou^ by means of 
leats or bucket-chains by the Minangkahaus, who form nearly the 
whole of the population throughout these highlands. Along with 
ruHttA-grown rice, the chief crop is coconut, which is cultivated in 
the most fertile soil and flourishes at a height of nearly 3000 feet on 
the plateaus near Fort van der Capcilen. Next among food crops 
come maize, cassava, and ground-nuts. Sugarcane and tobacco 
also flourish in volcanic soil. It was not long before the peasant 
began to plant coffee and more recently in the less elevated districts, 
the hevea. 

This variety of crops combines with the natural picturesqueness 
to make the landscape pleasant. It is quite different from the naked 
and in fact rather distressing wildness of the Batak scenery. The 
negari, or villages, sprawl comfortably among gardens and useful 
trees. The mosques with their domes, onion towers, and glazed 
windows lack beauty, but are more imposing than anywhere else in 
the East Indies and indicate the strength of Islam. Fezzes are oflen 
worn. The power of the matriarchal tradition and the artistic 
sense of the Minangkahaus are reflected in the type of dwelling. 
This is built on piles rising to the roof and dividing the house into 
compartments which in days gone by increased with the number of 
married daughters the head of the family could boast of. From the 
tops of the overlapping, saddle-backed roofs gracefully rise the sharp 
horns of the tattduk. which are prolonged upwards by galvanised iron 
sheets. The exterior surfaces of the house are adorned with cars'lng 
that is often delicately worked. Even the highly raised storehouses 
placed away from the dwellings are not without this decoration.^ 
The richest ornamentation often covers the communal houses or 
bate, where village meetings are held, and the buildings which con¬ 
tain the big drums made of hollow tree-trunks and used for calling 
the villagers together. 

There arc few towns, although certain districts have more than 
520 persons lo the square mile. For instance. Old Agam situated 
pound Fort dc Kock has 612, or 570 without the town. The fact 
is that Ujc Soil here has been greatly enriched by the eruptions of Mt. 
Mcrapi, which w'cre still very violent a hundred years ago and since 
then have often thrown out considerable quantities of basic ash- 
This is a common occurrence in Java, but rare in Sumatra.^ Fort de 
> Njuyen van Huym: {»), p. 
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Kock, the adniinistrativc capital md main conunercial ctQtre of the 
upper Minangkabau district* grew up around the fort built by 
Dutch troops in 1825 and at the beginning of ihc Pddri war had a 
population of only 15,000^ of whom 550 were EuropeaaSH In the 
native quarter with its axcoded houses and pediitients remini&ceat of 
Holland, the sheet-iron shelters are not enough for the crowd which 
flows in periodically. On market days, or p^ar^ streams of women 
with shawls over their hair arrive early carrying bulky loads on ihcir 
heads. Lively little horses with their harness decorated with red 
pompons and bright copper discs trot before light carriageSp whilst 
buffaloes w ith hoofs protected with straw shoes slowly drag carts 
whose concave tilts are modelled after the fashion of the house-roofs. 

There are few Chinese here. Among the Miiumgkabaus both 
men and women are expert traders. On the other hand^ the men 
dislike working for w^ages on large planiaiions* and they are seldom 
found on European estates (which, moreover, are fairly rare here) 
and even less ofien in the galleries of the mints at Ombilin. They 
prefer to emigrate and open shops or cultivate farms of their own. 
Minangkabaus are numerous throughout western Indonesia and in 
Malaya and may be found even in Ceylon and southern India. 
These distant adventurers keep in touch with their native villages. 
The long established pmciioe of emigration is no doubt responsible 
for the open minds which the Minangkabaus show towards new 
ideas and for their liking for education, all of which features are 
harmoniously btended with a very marked individuality* 

Padangp the outlet for the Minangkabau district and the chief 
town on the whole of the west coast, is situated on the River Arau 
under shelter of the andesitic hill of Apenberg. It has a population 
of 52,000. of whom 2600 are Euro^ans. The quiet of this rather 
sleepy city of long avenues and residences surrounded by Tnagnifi- 
cent gardens surprises the traveller acquainted with the great 
Javanese Iowtis* The port is at Emmahavea 6 hlOk to the south of 
the town on the inner end of a bay fairly well protected from the 
south-west winds. A railway, part of which is run on a rack, 
con fleets it with Fort de Kock and Sawohlunto. the chief town on 
the coal-field. 

The Southern Htghlaitds^ The Minangkabaus are still the domi¬ 
nant people southwards as far as the last big areas of tuff which lie 
around Lake Kerlnchi. Beyond this the highiands become far 
narrower and the great eastern plain much wider. The complex 
system of basemeni rocks, which is still imperfectly understood, 
supports several dozen volcanoes, the highest of which, Dempo 
(10,400 feel) to the southeast of Beokulen, is still aedve, A line of 
streams, nearly all of w^hich are parts of rivers bowing to the lava 
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Sea. follow each other in the loogitudioal trench, whose drowned 
cod forms Semangka Bay at the southern extremity of the island. 

The population is not so dense here, being for instance 31 to the 
square mile in the Betikulen district; and it is divided into several 
tribal groups none of which clearly ouloum bers the others, as do the 
Mitiangkabaus, Bataks, and Achincse in the north. Indian in^ 
fluenoe in the Sri Vijaya period came from the cast coast up the 
River Musi and the Klingi and others of its feeders to reach the* 
highlands. Traces have also been found here of an older megalithic 
civilisation. River navigation and the railways are now spreading 
the infiuence of Palembang far into the west. The west coast ports 
do only a small amount of trade, since they afford little shelter from 
the violent surf. Coffcc^owing began to spread in JM7 by a 
system of forced cultivation introduced from Java, and in 1939 the 
berry still held first place among the exports. Benkulco is the only 
place which is at ail busy. It was formerly a centre for the English 
seitlemeais in Malay lands, a fact still marked by the fort with its 
little bronze cannon pomting out to sea and the graves of many 
Englishmen who "died in the Lord', which lie in the cemetery under 
the twisted branches of frangipani trees. The European plantations, 
which increased after the success of the Oostkusl, and the most 
productive gold mines in the Indies' led to the immigration of 
Javanese, who already formed more than a quarter ol the population 
in the districts of Lebong and Rejang behind Benkulen. This is a 
foretaste of demographic movements like those which have been 
characteristic of eastern Sumatra in recent years. 

SeparatHl from Sumatra by a channel averaging more than 60 
miks in width, the western islands arc still very isolated and have 
scarcely been affected by colonisation. Nias,^ the best known 
owing to its pre-Malay peoples and its megaliths, has a relatively 
dense population of 85 to the square mile in the south and 145 in the 
north, which it supports mainly on rice and cassava. 

The Easmn Lowlands, At least half of Sumatra lies below the 
700-foot contour. The western mountains slope down to a belt of 
Tertiary bills which die away eastwards to their junction—often 
clearly marked— with the Quaternary and recent alluvium of the 
lowlands. On the Equator and in the latitude of Palembang these 
lowlands are about 125 miles wide. Here and there the surface is 
pierced by the short folds and Battened domes of Ncogene sedi- 
mentaries.' 

The river basins are separated from each other by undulauons 
which are scarcely perceptible except by the appearance of the 

> Lchnvuui (124) p. S; Tcf Bnuke (237) p. 5J. - Hclfaig (119). 

) Lchjdfuuui tU6) p. 112. 
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vegemiion- Big rivers like ihc Hari and Musi Rawing from tbe 
Barisan Range arc less regular in vDlumc than might be expected in 
these latitudes. Their water has an oily look and is heavy with 
vegetable waste and at liines with trees tom from the banks by 
violent spates. They flow in iLlHlefined beds through a forest which 
is swampy in many places and grows here and there m a peaty soil. 
The hills formed of older aiiuviiun and Tertiary beds have a dUTerentp 
yet still very dense, plant cover in which a few species of Dipterocarps 
predominate in number and height. The lowlands end m large 
deltas which merge imperceptibly into the shallow waters of the 
Straits and the South China Sea. The process of silting-np has 
certainly been going on since early times, bin has been checked by a 
positive movement of the sea and also by the strong tidal cuirents 
that sweep the estuaries. The penetration of salt water brings the 
mangroves w^iih itt and these cover a greater area here than on the 
west coast. The mangrove fringe is backed by a belt of nipa palms, 
which are also halophytes. 

Though still heavy, the luiafall h less regularly distributed than on 
the narrow west coast strip. At Falcmbangt where the mean is 104 
inches, a well-marked dry season is noticeable in July and August. 
North of the Equator the imhorok, a son of foehn which blows 
down from the Karo MountainSt sometimes damages native 
crops and is particularly feared by tobacco growers in the Medan 
district. 

Still* the dampness of the soil on this almost level ground and the 
density of a half-drowned forest that is difKciilt to clear away have 
been great obstacles to settlement and exploiiaiion. The recent 
developments are therefore all the more striking. They have not 
affected the lowlands muformly, for the two ends of the island are 
favoured owing to the contraction of the plain and also lo the 
fertility of the volcanic soil. But regional diflerenccs from north to 
south are mainly due to the methods of exploitation and the diversity 
of natural wealth. 

Hte Lampong DisiricSs. Sunda Strait is strewn with islands and 
narrows to le$$ than 16 miles between lava and the soudiemmosi 
point of Sumatra. An easy crossing has made cominiinication 
between the islands im memorial. The Bantam and Lampong 
districts, which lie on either side of this once much used Si^itp were 
long under a common nde, even after the decline of Sri Vijaya. 

in the Lompong districts the sod has been enriched not only by 
volcanic alluvium brought down by the streams from the Bansau 
Range, but also by ajollan contributions from ICrakatoa- Since 
great eruption m iS83 falls of ash have several times added fertility. 
Like Achin, the dislrids were formerly reckoned among the chief 
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producers of pepper in the East indies. But lately the number of 
coffee plnniatiori$ has increased* and, though still far behind the 
Oostkust^ the districts take second place in degree of European 
exploiiadon. 

Interesting experiments in settling small-holdeis on the land have 
been tried here with varying results. The Indo-European Associa- 
don founded a settlement at Giesting between 1500 and 2000 feet 
above the sea near Kota Agung by means of voluntary subscriptions 
mainly for Eurasians from Java- But just when the coffee bushes 
were beginning to bear^ the peasants were struck by the slump and 
got into debt to Chinese moneylenders. In 1938 the settlement 
contained only 300 persons. 

The transfer of natives from overpopulated districts in central 
and eastern lava has had greater success. The fir$t experiment 
took place in 1905. The munigrants were estabiished in the southern 
part of Tcluk Betung and Kota Agung. The Government spent 
large sums to help them* and by J927 their number had already risen 
to nearly 25,000. In 1931 tlic settlers began appealing for more 
labour to be sent to them, and a new and less expensive scheme was 
started^ based on mutual assistance. New areas w^cre prepared in 
the island near Sukadana and Menggala. These official attempts 
at settlement have had their most substantial Te$ults in the Lampong 
districts. In 1937 out of a total of 80,000 Javanese settled in the 
former Outer Provinces and cultivating 64,000 acres, nearly 63,000 
were cultivating 52,000 acres in these districts. The rest were in 
Benkulen or the Oostkust. Recent immigrunts, Javanese and 
Sundanese, already amounted to more than a third of the population 
of the Lampong districts.^ which with only 32 persons to the square 
mile were stiU below the mean density in Sumatra. 

The local capital and chief port is Tclufc Betung (pop, 25,000), 
whose trade was gradually improving before the war. It is con¬ 
nected by shipping services with the port of Merak in Java and by 
rail with Palembang. 

Hie Greai Phins from Faknibarig ta th^ River RtikarL [n the 
very south of Patembang Residency the plains attaiii something like 
their greatest width. The rivers have long reinained the only means 
of communication through the great forest, and most of the villages 
are situated on their levees. However^ upstream from Palembang 
town the population is denser and more evenly distributed. The 
presence of a large area of secondary forest even degraded in many 
places to scrub points to cieariiigs having been repeatedly made in 
ihe long past. 

t tn 19 JO Jai^ifncsc properly so-calkd fotmed 2J per cent, of the popuJatlon of 
ihe Lamponit dUtrktx and the SundMHse 11^2 per cenu 
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Palcmbang^ is the targiesi town in SiJitmtra and all the former 
Outer Provinccii. In 1930 it had a population of 108,000, of whom 
nearly 2000 were Europeans and 36,000 Chinese- It is situated 50 
miles up from the mouth of the River Musi, which is here about a 
quarter of a mile wide. The river is still tidal at this point and 
enables ocean'gotng ships of moderate size to reach the town easily. 
Downstream even the levies do not afford dry ground for humm 
habitation on the swampy plain: but upstream the Musi and its 
feeders fan out into a nuinber of navigable ways reaching right up to 
the foot of the mountains. Palembang (see Fig. 18) streiehes out 
along both banks of the river^ but especially on the left on each side 
of the krafon^ or residence of the princes. The Chincsep who have 
been trading here at least since the lOtb century* live farther down¬ 
stream in a very busy quarter with narrow, winding streets^ For two 
or three miles along the river there is a succession of pile-dwcILings 
and ftoating shops built of bamboo rafts. This gives a pkiuresquc 
appearance which was described as early as a.p. 950 by an Arab 
sailor, Bozorg bin Shabriar, and which b to be seen also in Bangkok, 
Canals enable boats to move about the kampongt which widens out 
behind the business quarter. A ferry runs from the town centre to 
Kertapati, the terminus of the railway to Tduk Betting and Lahal. 

Only below the town is European infltienra strongly marked m the 
buildings erected at Plaju around the refineries of the Royal Batavian 
Petroleum Company* These deal with the oil eJCiractcd from the 
Tertiary anticlines in the backland. Petroleum has contributed 
greatly to Palembang's recent development. In 1937 38 per cent, 
of the production of crude oil in Indonesia came from the Residency. 
In 1937 coat deposits worked at Bukitusem yielded 433^000 tons, 
which is nearly as much as was raised in the Ombilm field. 

Nevertheless, agriculture is still the rnain occupation. European 
plantations are far outdone by native productionp particularly 
rubber. Upstream from Palembang town robber-trees are in¬ 
creasing in number in the gardens and iadangs. Bui in certain 
districts in the iambi Residency it often becomes the maid businessp 
one-fifth of the popnlalion taking part in it exclusively and the 
greater part of the kamp& 9 ig having a collective planiation as well. 
This is probably the effect of the proximity of Singapore, from which 
came the prime movers and the inccjitive to profit The first hevea 
trKs were planted by natives at Jambi in 1904, In 1928 the Steven¬ 
son plan had to be given up owing to the rapid and unexpected 
Increase in native production- Most of the lalex^ which at first was 
sent to the big pom on the Peninsulap is smoked locally now by 
large Chinese firms. Native rubber culuvalion could only be 

I Lxhimrm <96) pp. 136“9, 
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extended with the help af the temporary labour of fugitive coolies 
from the plantations or unernployed from Malaya or iava^ who 
came in during a boom and worked on a metayer system. Fabulous 
profits have been made at times. These were at once used partJy 
for buying goods and panly for planting more rubberJ 

Rubber cultivation has spread very link north of the Jambi 
Residency between the Rivers Hampar and Rokan, for here stretches 
the most marshy and inbospi table portion of the great forest. The 
transition from land to sea is more indefinite than anywhere else. 
Between the wide esiuaKes river sill spreads out in huge muddy 
islands^ and mangrove swamps are certainly nowhere else so exten¬ 
sive,^ But the area disputed by mud and waser is* surprisingly 
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enough^ the wealthiest and most densely populated today, thanks to 
Chinese firms. Their mobile sawmills, or pangioFig^ exploit the 
mangrove belt under olTicial control especially between the Kanipar 
and Siak, and make it a plentiful source of timber and charcoah 
both of which are shipped to Siogapom. The Chinese also supply 
most of the fishermen on the rivers. These streams are well stocked 
with fish owing to the abundance of organic matter in them. Bagan 
si Api Api is the little chief town of one of the busiest and most 
productive fishing centres iu the world. Bamboo fences and bnes 
ingeniously arranged to lead fish into traps are to be seen sticking 
out of the dirty water; but methods of fishing vary a great dcal^ as 

1 &<: Le Ffevie'* p^afej^u^ Mcouni in Ju cp&afch&tic ^22Z> p. i 

2 Van Status (56) p, 2, 
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they do on the Grc^t Lake in Camhodia, Eveiy year $onie 40,000 
or 50*000 loas of dried or salted fish used to he shipped to Malaya 
and Java.^ 

Besides this, the natives cngagje in rubber cdli^Tiiioii, especially 
in Bcngkalis.^ whilst the other islands are lar_^ producers of sago. 
Sclat Panjang on the island of Tcbing Tinggi is after Sarawak the 
second largest exploiter in the whole of the East Indies. 

This varioly of natural wealth explains the astanishing growth of 
the population. Between 1920 and 1934 it increased by 56 per cent, 
in the sub-district of Bagan si Api Api and by 75-7 per cent* in 
BcngkaliS. Between the sea and the western mountains the average 
density does not reach 25 to the square milCp but goes well above 
that figure on certain parts of the coast. 

The Oosikmi. Developments on the Oostkust have been the 
most striking and best known and have been of a kind and on a 
iscalc t^uitc difTeient from those of the disiricu mentioned above. 
North of the River Bila and as far as beyond the Achin boundary 
and the River Tamiang the forest gives way to a group of 
plantations which was one of the most important in the world owing 
to its size* the vigour and speed of its development^ and the value of 
its production in mtemaiionsl trade (sec Fig. 19).^ 

The geological map is of great help in explaining the remarkable 
growlh of the area. Volcanic matter ejected from the Toba 
hilLmass is carried by the very violence of the eruptions^ by the wind* 
by mud-flows ia hhurs,* and Bnalty by the action of the run-off and 
of erosion, to fertilise the soil on the plains over areas far larger than 
those In the Lampong districts at the otlier end of the island. 

These ad^^iagts began to he exploited after the middle of last 
century. The cutting of the Suez Canal was destined to make the 
Straits of Malacca take the place of Snnda Strait as the best route 
from Europe to the Far East. The ports of Fenaug and Singapore 
on the opposite coast were expanding owing to the incoming stre™ 
of Chinese immigrants. On May 5* 1S63, Jacobus Nienhuys, Je 
son of a tobacco broker* embarked at Amslerdajn for the Indies- He 
set up as a planter on the outskirts of Mcdani the little of tht 

sultanate of Deli, where tli« fine, rich soil resulting from the d^m- 
position of dacitc and andesite proved lo be excellent for tobacco 
cultivation. The climate itself was vety favourable. The m^u 
monthly temperature ranged throughout the year between 75 r. 

I Dclsmua Unfonumtfily. « twin* 

diffi cult by the silt do™ by the River Eotan. 

^ Tideman 02S). 

s Ttdeman (129): Dootjes (UT): <2001 pp. 50^57. 

* See p. 24. 
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and 79* F.: the rainfull exceeds 80 inches a year and is nearly 4 
inches in the driest months Though the^oAcrc^A' does not continue for 
very long, the decrease in humidity in June and July helps to dry the 
leaves, whilst afterwards rennentation is promoted by the return of 
the rains, whose maximum fall occurs in October, After initial set¬ 
backs came success. Nienhuys was copied by others, and soon the 
plantations came into the control of large Dutch firms. Strong 
commercial organisation and constant improvements in methods 
enabled the plantations to surmount every crisis and to keep for 
Ekli tobacco a reputation which in fact rivals that of Havana for 
high class cigars. This, however, was at the cost of drastic 
reduction in the area cultivated; which after unwise extension, has 
been r^tricted once more around Medan to the most favourable 
soil, in 1928 tobacco covered 50.000acres, but in 1937 the area had 
shrunk to barely 30.000 acres. However, the total area of the 
concessions, which had originally been easily acquired from the 
native pridc«, exceeded 540,000 acres. Indeed, not only was the best 
land reserved for tobacco, but the crop was not repeated on the same 
ground until after allowing it to revert to forest for seven years, 
though this treatment was often replaced by growing a leguminous 
crop (Jllimata inriia) on the land. Parcels of one b/ttiK' (about IJ 
acre) grouped in bigger lots of from IS to 25 acres and entrusted 
to coolie leaders (formerly all Chinese, but now often Javanese) who 
engaged gangs for the very difficult work of cultivation. As they 
mature, the leaves are pkk^, one or two from each plant, beginning 
at the bottom. They are then delivered to the Company at the big 
teak sheds, tn which they are placed to fcrraeni. Every three or four 
years these, together with the coolie quarters, are moved so as to 
follow the rotational use of the fields. 

Though tobacco was the pioneer crop in the Oostkust, the area 
under it and the total value produced were in 1940 far less than for 
other crops. These consist of plants which occupy the soil for 
several years, indeed for decades, and have been Inlri^uced far more 
recently. The first was the /lerca which, though already vvidespread 
in Java, did not reach the Oostkust till 1907; and the last of these 
exotic newcomers was sisal, which was not cultivated until 1917. 
Coffee, which was the last resort of many planters at the time of the 
great tobacco slump in 1890, bos fallen mainly into the hands of the 
Indonesians. 

Contmiy to the development mentioned in Palembang and iambi, 
European rubber plantations were responsible for far more of the 
production than were the native cultivators. In 1937 the estates 
produced 113,000 tons of raw rubber as against 28,000 tons pro¬ 
duced by natives. Around the central area still reserved for tobacco 
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it has ofEen ousted the latter and has rapidly spread nonhwards as 
far as the Achbi boundary and southwards to beyond the River 
Asahaiv on the liparitie tuff, tn 1937 it covered 638^000 acres and 
had the largest value of all the exports from the country.* 

Palm oil prexiuction was greater La wei^L The same piantaticn 
often inlenuinglcs the hev^u and the eZcr&t for the latter is considered 
by the firms to be an excellent offset during rubber slumps. Owing to 
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selection and constant improvements in cultivation the trees have 

given increasingly higher yields. In 1^37 palm oil front Indonesia— 
mainly from the East Co^t Province—already formed 20 per cent, 
of world export, and there were 173,000 acres under oil palms. 

1 It yielded IJ J per cent, of the world** rubber u. 

2 The export of the ituts is rdanip^ly Tat Ims ihan from Afnca, for selection has 
aijiKd chiefly ni inmaiiii^ the ykld of olL T^ote loo th.ii the oil is noi used 
locally. 
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Preparation for Uic market is carried out in separate factories on 
the piantation itself. The latex b generally brought up in lorries^ 
whilst the fltru nuts^ which much more btilky^ arrive iu narrown. 
gauge raU trucks drawn by engines using nutshells as fuel, 

Tobacco plants^ rubber trccs^ and oil palms ex lend to within about 
six miles of the coasts wiih a bell of coconut plantations cuLtivaied 
by natives separating them from the mangroves; but ihcy are seldom 
found above the 6(XKrool contour, Hi^er, and up to about 3000 
feel, on the eastern slopes of the plateau on which Lake Toba lies, 
the Assam tea plant was acclimatised by British planters from 1911 
onwards and it yields excellent brands in the Simalungcn district 
around Pemaiang Siantar. The area under this crop eultivaied by 
Europeans in the East Coast Province was about 50.000 acres before 
the wan 

Sisal {Agave Hgida) also flourishes on the Simatungen hills, 
preferably on ^ound much exposed to the drying effect of the 
bohorokf which Is fatal to other crops► The area under the crop in 
1937 was reckoned at 50,000 acres^ which gave an export of 53,000 
tons of good quality fibre. 

tn 1937 the European concjcssioos in the Oostkust CulWurgebied, 
comprised about 2*500,000 acres, of which 
1,000,000 were cultivated. This area has been won almost wholly 
from the great forest which had preserved the soil from lateritie 
dejradat ion. Only a few Diplerocarps with t heir white boles spread 
wide at the base by hug)e buttresses remain here and ihere as giant 
remnanu of ihe forest which was cut down and burnt. The formid¬ 
able lask was only possible by means of a huge in vestment of capital, 
about 57 per cent, of which went into rubber, 15 per cent, into 
tobaKO, and the same into palm oil.* Only sli^tly more than half 
was Dutch, the rest belonging to other nations. It was conCCDtraled 
m a very few hands, in 19J7 there were only five sisal plantations 
and four tobacco companies—the ‘big four’. Finns combined 
lurther m powerful associations, viz. the £>e/f Planters yereetiiging 
wr tobacco and the Atgemeene Vereeniging van Rubher-Fianters 
Oostkusi von Sumatra^ the famous Avras, which was a union of firms 
connected with nearly all the other crops. 

To products of the soil has been added mineral oil from the 
underlying rocks. In IS84 the Royal Batavian Petroleum Co. made 
Its first 5u<x«sful borings round Aru Bay in the north of the territory, 
^traction has been extended to the bordering districts of Achiij and 
It rose in 1937 lo more than 800,000 tons of crude oil. 

In the great forest which was almost uninhabited except where 
Malay villages were situated at the mouths of the rivers the labour 
^ The flfUFfis are ilici$e for J935, 
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problem was very difficult. The Chinese cxiaHeSp at first Tegarded 
as indispensable, were replaced by Javanese^ who outfiumbered them 
first in 1910 and by 1913 were already twice as numerous. In 1937 
the total number of imported coolies on the plantations in ihe 
Cultuurgebied ot the Oostkust amounted to 225,000 out of 330,000 
in the whole of Sumatra and perhaps 350,000 in all the Outer 
Provinces. By far the great majority were Javanese, the Chinese 
numbering only 10^500. 

Many temporary labourers return and end by settling in the 
territory, either on the European concessions or on their own 
property, where they combine the cultivation of food plants with 
crops for export. Others settle in the towns and work as artisans, 
tradesmen, unskilled labourerSt or clerks in big firms. 

The population of die Oostkust rose from 116,COO persons in 1880 
to 1,675,000 in 1930. The increase was certainiy greater than in any 
other province in Indonesia. It would still be very great even if 
temporary immigrants could be ignored and only settled elements 
counted. If the Europeans (numbering 11,000^ of whom three- 
quarters were pure or hulf-caste Dutch) and the Chinese (193,000) 
are put aside, the mixture is slill great and shows an astounding 
variety of elements. True tiatives, called ‘Malays' in the statistiesp 
were little more than 22 per cent, in 1930 and w^rc outnumbered by 
the Batuks (26 pet cent.), animisis from the Karo districtp Toba 
Christians, Mandailing Muslims, and, above all, by Javanese, who 
comprised 44 per cent., 3 per cent, of whom were Sundancse. Two 
far less numerous groups were the Minangkabaus (5 5 per cent ) and 
the Baujarese, who come from south-eastern Borneo and have 
settled on the coast. There were also 2 per cent, under the beading 
of misceibneous. 

The Chinese in the Ckjstknst, who formed 43 per cent, of the 
Chinese population of Sumatra, are vny'^ dinperent in origin and 
occupation. The Cnntoivese are in the lead and work as goldsmit^i 
cabinet makers, or tailors. Many of the Hakkas are cobblers, tin- 
smiihs, or basket makers. The Hokkiens from Fukien work on 
plantations as do the people from the Swatow districii most of whom 
work on tobacco estates* though some of them arc market gardeners 
or pig breeders. The few^ Japanese were antiquaries, dentists^ or 
photographers. 

Such a population colled for a complex administrative orgamsa- 
tioo* The sovereignty of the native petty princes was gteady 
restricted by the powers granted to larger firms, and^ communities 
foreign to the country had the advantage of extra-territorial law.^ 

The density of population in the Oostkust in 1930 was 46 to the 

1 Emerson (2S1J, p. 55+ 
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square which is aboul ihc average for Sumatra and the greatest 
in all the eastern Residencies. But it is far highci- in the plantation 
area itself, the Cuhimrgehied^ and, including the town of Medan, it 
reached its maximum of 53 S to the square mile in the district of the 
same name. 

The town of Medan 1 bears marks of the sudden, mighty develop¬ 
ment of the Oostkust. The Malay element, which occupies some 
kampimgs along the River Deli, plays a very unimportant part. 
The Sultan’s paJacc and the big mosque are not on the central square* 
but stand away from the town. Europeans, Chinese, Indians, and 
Arabs formed nearly half the total population, which in 193D 
amounted to 76,500 persons. Around the shopping centre, whkh is 
mainly Chinese, the quarters containing the big businc^ss offices, 
administrative buildings, banks, headquarters of the associations, 
hospitals^ and private villas spread out comfortably and are inter¬ 
sected by wide, shady streets* The clubs and hotels where people 
from overseas foregather used to be the scenes of itiemorable 
banquets in the days of prosperity. The quarter occupied by the 
tobacco associations is distinguished by its tall wooden buildings in 
the old Colonial style standing in huge gardens. Additions due to 
the development of rubber and other crops from 1907 onwards are 
marked on the other liand by luxurious stone edifice built closer 
together owing to the increased value of land. 

The capita] of the OostkusL is crossed by the road and railway 
leading to the neighbouring port of Belaw^n Deli, an artificial 
construction right out on the marshy coasL Its exports place it 
among the chief ports in Indonesia. But part of the wealth of the 
Oostkust flows out through the little ports of Pnnkalan Brandan 
at the entrance lo Aim Bay and Tanjung Balai at the mouth of the 
Asahan. 

The fstmds off r/re Bis$ Coasr. The islands off the east coast of 
Sumatra differ much from those off the west coast in structuie and 
in the development of thetr resources. In them reappear the type 
of soil and the features marking the relief of the Malay Fcninsula* 
From a gently undulating surface ridges and lone hills suddenly rise 
to a height of nearly 4000 feet in Pulo Ltngga, 2300 feet in Banka, 
and some 1600 feet in Deli tong. Paleozoic rocks, mainly sandstones 
and shales, are far commoner in them than granite. Mangroves 
still fringe the shores in many places* particularly in the Rhio and 
Lingga groups. Except in Singkep and Pulo Llngga^ which still 
contain some virgin forest, the interior of the islands is almost wholly 
bare of woods. The soil is in fact poor and the possibilities of 
irrigation are limited* The kdang system with its long period of 
^ Lchmiinfi (96), p. 11. 
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fiiilow would allow of but a low deusLiy of popy-btionp did other 
resources not come into play. The mean dcnsiiy in the admini- 
strati district of Rhio-Lingga is 33 to the square mile. In the 
Rhio group only 44 per cent, of the people live by cultivation on 
native lines. Many families engage in inshore fishing anch Id^c the 
Orang Laut, never leave their boats^ or else they have a piLe-dwelling 
on land^ The Chinese are already numerous in the Rhio and 
Lingga groups, which are near Singapore. Like the few Europeans 
IQ the blandSk they grow ganihier and rubber, 

Bui on Singkep an occupation which is widespread on the Malay 
Peninsula and which, as will be seen, is very active in Banka and 
Bclitong again makes its appearance/ for cassiterite abounds in the 
alluvium in the valleys and e%'en in their continuations under the 
sea. On Banka its working was at first left to the uatives and 
brought in great piofil to the East India Company, which required 
the tin to be delivered to it as tribute from the native ^ief/ 
The mining itself began to be controlled by Europeans at the be¬ 
ginning of the 19th century under British rule and became a State 
enterprise. Dutch capitalists took no interest in Bditong until 1852, 
After initial difficulties the discovery of very rich deposits gave 
unexpected returns to the Bclitong Company* which undertook 
methodical mining on Slngkep in 1887. In 1924 five-eighths of the 
company's shares passed into the hands of the Stale. 

The technique of production has been git^atly improved. About 
JS60 an ingenious drill w'as perfected on Banka for ascertaining the 
metal content in the deposits of cassiterite, which generally lie at a 
depth of some 20 to 30 feet, but in places are more than 100 feet 
below' the barren soiL The first steam-driven rnacbines appeared 
in Banka in 1890. After gravel pumps and, later, monitors had been 
used, powerful chain-bucket dredgers mounted on pontoons were 
introduced in 1920. They were able to work to a depth of 100 feet 
and to dredge nearly four million cubic yards a year. The Bclitong 
Company has recently begun in addition to work veins of ore at a 
depth of 1000 feet, and this deep minihg already represents one-Iifth 
of the produedon in the island. The dn deposits gave Indonesia 
third place after Mataya and Bolivia in world production of the 
metal. Smelting used to he done largely on Banka itself or at 
Arnhem in the Netherlands, but the profits arising from it have been 
steadily slipping away to Singapore and Penang. The metal found 
in the island was considered to be some of the best in the w'orld. 

Mechanisation has greatly lowered costs and enables the amouni 
of ore raised to be more easily equated with the dcciaud. A large 

t Van den Brock (231}; icr Braake t23Tj. p. 16; Hcltwk (123). 

2 Lord Mocaruicy l&h tti p. 107* 
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dredger nuuined by 150 workers orgiinised in three gangs working 
in eight-hour shifts handles as much matuiai as 4000 or 5000 men 
did previousty. In 1937 the mines employed about 26,000 workers, 
nearly all Chinese and mostly on a yearly contract. The Chinese 
population is far greater than this and, including women and 
chUdren, comprised about 125,000 persons in Banka and Belitung 
alone. This is n^ly half the total population of279,000. Besides 
working in the mines, the Chinese are, here as everywhere, tradesmen 
or artisans. Many of them, csp^ially those from the Hakfca 
country, have even taken to cultivating pepper, etc., particularly on 
^lilong. Banka specialises in the production of white pepper, the 
yield from which is sometimes as much as I -2 tons to the acre. 

So at the outbreak of war in 1941 Sumatra was in the midst of 
changes. Colonisation had by no means removed local differences 
due to nature and history. On the contrary, since it bad found 
conditions more favourable to its progress on the eastern plains, it 
had created fresh differences by introducing hitherto unknown forms 
of capitalist exploitation, by attracting a swarm of outside labour, 
and by inspiring the natives with an irresistible craze for growing 
crops for export The mean density of populatton on the main 
island probably did not at the beginning of the war exceed 50 
persons to the square mile. This is slight compared with Java. But 
the increase has been faster. Between 1920 and 1930 the popula¬ 
tion rose by 31-1 per cenL as against 19*3 in Java. Between 
sparsely populated expanses of forest or savana, there am dense 
concentrations, those on the west being of long standing and others 
mainly on the eastern plains being of recent growth. Sumatra con¬ 
tains scarcely one-sixth of the population of Indonesia, but its 
world importance is indicated by the value of Its exports, which in 
1937 exceeded half the total for Indonesia. 


CHAPTER 9 
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Java is the best known of the East Ittdiait islands. Among Western 
people, whether poet or factory-hand, its name evokes raore or less 
unreal visions of exotic brilliance and tropical luxuriance, of a 
Nature at once prodigal and dangerous. We tnay, for instance, re¬ 
call the somewhat frenzied pages in which Michelet describes 'h 
mortelte^ ia ficonde, ta divim Java' with its cinnamon-coloured 
volcanoes belching smoke to heaven from their fiery summits, its 
poisonous orchids, its terrible black tigers, and every kind of food 
in the live continents, including all the stimulating onest rum, 
tobacco, coffee, and strong spices.* The historian, geographer, 
archsologist, and economist agree in lecognisitig it as the heart of 
the East Indies. For a very long lime past Java above all other 
countries has seemed to favour man, and he has multiplied in it 
extraordinarily. Though it forms only one-fourteenth of the area of 
Indonesia, it feeds about two-thirds of the population. In it 
50.000,000 people, peasants for the most part, arc closely packed on 
an area equal to that of England. Such enormous density in an 
agricultural community is probably unparalleled in so large an area 
in any other part of the world. 

This leading position in [udoncsia seems at first view to be 
difficult of c.xp1anaiion, and an op^nent of gi50grap.Iiical deter- 
uiinism might use it as an instance in support of his ideas. Yet. 
whatever share history, chance, and impotidefable factors may have 
had in Java’s good fortune, nature has ccrtaiiily contributed a 
number of causes favourable to i ts developnient. 

First, there is iU slight width relatively to the massive islands of 
Borneo and Sumatra, ft stretches from cast to west for rather more 
than 600 miles, but at Surakarta it is little more than 120 miles wide, 
and this breadth decreases to about 60 miles in the central waist 
between Chcribon and Semarang- 


iSce La Mmiagnc, pp, 169 ff. ThU rfwuld Ik comimed with Raynsl’* 
idyllic dcscripUoo in hia HimUre phihsephbiye n pelitSjiag ^s ft 

da cvmmerix Eiirs^ia dsm deux Zudfi. vol. I, p. ^ lirtltlw 
cl iTTMtu coolnt by wind and mins .. a land prodisaj of ocIkIOiii rnui . . ,, 
flown bloojniii* beside oihera that fade . -awwu peKimjiOB odoura Mhaled 
fmtn every plant in a perfumed land. Idndle a voluptuous fire in one, Naiuie 
hod doiK evnytbin* for the Malays, but lodcg bad dow ewiyi^^uHi 
them. .. Feudal laws cooDeived nmoes the di^ and oalcs of ihc Nortb had 
driven iheir roots right down to the Equator.' Etc. 
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The ease with which the interior is reached depends not only on 
rieamess to the sea, but also on ihc arrangement of the relief. Un¬ 
like Sumaua, it has no large, compact hill-masses to divide the island 
into distinct highland and lowland regions- The 12,000 feet of Ml. 
Semeru in the Tengpr Mountains are but little less than the 12,400 
feet of Mt, Kertnchi, the culminating peak of Sumatra; and several 
other volcanoes in Java exceed 10,000 feet, Bui, unlike those in the 
neighbouring island, they do not stand on a high plinth or broad, 
elevated surface which they help to increase with their ash. On the 
contrary, they often rise up straight from the lowlands into which 
they merge by long, regularly decreasing concave slopes. They do 
not form an unbroken barrier, but stand separately; and between 
them are gaps affording an easy way from north to south across 
the island. Even in the west, where they are often placed on 
Tertiary sedimentaries and are most compact, modem roads and 
railways from Jakarta have no great difficulty in reaching the inland 
districts of Sukabumi and Bandung. 

Java is not without iu contrasts; but higbJands and lowlands 
mingle and are ioterspersed instead of standing separately. One of 
the great charms of the island consists of the varied relief in the 
scenery. Single landscapes include valleys carpeted with Hooded 
riceficlds and dotted with villages, hills with dry tegal cultivation 
clirnbing up their sides above the zone of sawahs, and the steep, 
ravined, and often dark-w'ooded slopes of volcanoes with their bare 
tops plumed at times with greyish steam from fumaroles. 

The great number of volcanoes, of which there are one hundred 
and twenty-one in the island, largely contributes to the fertility of the 
soil and so to the density of population. The neighbourhood of 
the extinct or active craters is not the only area thus fertilised, for the 
ash is often carried long distances. Soil formed by eruptions long 
past is Kitainly much impoverished on the whole by now. But the 
proportion of active volcanoes is greater than in Sumatra, and most 
of the matter ejected in recent times has been basic in character and 
hence suitable for making fertile soil. 

Nor has the climate been without effect on the fortunes of Java, 
fhe island is a tmnsitionai area between Sumatra and Borneo on the 
one hand and the eastern isles on the other. Very heavy rain falls 
on the mountain slopes and the lowlands below. But towards 
Australia the dry season becomes longer owing to the influence of 
the so nth-easterly winds. The discontinuity of the hi ghTnmli, further 
increases the number of shades of climate due to ditferenoes of 
aspect. In die lowlands there is often a deep, black soil which has 
been leached by the rain less than usual in an et^uatorial climate. 
Irrigation is possible because the slopes of the nearby mountains are 
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of permeable nuiterial, 
like lava, ash. and tn([, 
and thus retain motsture. 
On Mts. Kclud and 
Merapi, for instancei the 
waticr which rushes down 
after raiu along the upper 
courses of the torrents 
quickly sinks into the 
ground to issue again 
lower down in a number 
of springs. 

Ease of communica' 
tion. the variety and mix¬ 
ture of relief features, the 
ferliUty of the soil, the 
abundant (yet not exces¬ 
sive) supply of rain, and 
the opportunities for irri¬ 
gation — these are the 
geographical causes of 
Java's long-standing pie- 
eminence. To them must 
be added the isIand^s posi¬ 
tion between stmiis that 
until the opening of the 
Suez Canal were much 
used by ships passing from 
the Indian Ocean to the 
China Seas. More than 
any other part of the East 
Indies. Java has attracted 
immigranU and retained 
them. Owing to the very 
fertility of I he soil new¬ 
comers from abroad have 
fused one after another 
with the native masses. 
Local peculiarities ha%'e 
died away alsOp because 
of the easy communica¬ 
tions. The juxtaposition 
of areas of very different 
aLtitudes and conse- 
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quently of various types of cultivation have naiiually fostered coni- 
piementary modes of life everywhere, and, thanks to this, racial 
differences have died out. In spite of the distinctions noticed between 
the natives of Sunda, Java proper, and Madura, these three large 
grou{» arc far more like each other than are the tribes in Sumatra, 
Borneo, or Celebes. Tn short, the ‘savage’ has almost completely 
disappeared froin Java. The critical traveller might certainly 
reproach Java for being too civilised and too uniformly so. Never¬ 
theless, shades of difference exist from north to south and even more 
from east to west. 

THE SURFACE RELIEF AH D ITS HtSTORV 

The geological mapi at once shows the ’youthful' character of 
Java, for it reveals nothing but Tertiary, Quaternary, and recent 
rocks. The oldest strata, very probably cretaceous, appear only in 
three small spots: one in the south-west of the island near Whale 
Bay; the other two in the central area to the south of Banjar Negara 
and Klateti. Cretaceous and Eocene strata with a few granite 
intrusions form only about one per cent, of the area of Java and 
Madum, and it has been said that the morphological history of Java 
really did not be^n until the Pliocene period. 

At the beginning of the Miocene the Java Sea was occupied by 
Suttdaland, that peninsula of the continent of Eurasia whose eastern¬ 
most remnant consists of the Karimun Jawa Islands to the north of 
Semarang. On the site of northern Java ran a strait formed by a 
geosyncline in which sediment eroded from Sundaland and the 
lands to the south were later to accumulate. In fact, southern Java 
was foreshadowed then by an archipelago of volcanoes and limestone 
islets, no doubt like those now dotted about farther cast. Eruptions 
produced huge quantities of breccias and conglomerates formed of 
andesite and basalt. At the same time as these islands to the south 
were being uplifted and joined together, the deposits in the geo- 
syncline began to be folded. 

After a pause a new phase of Intense vulcanism marked the end of 
the Pliocene and Quaternary periods. The deposits in the geo- 
synclinc underwent further folding and ended by emerging. This 
emergence became more and more recent towards the east, where 
the Strait of Madura still persists today. Thus, in the Pliocene and 
Quaternary periods Java was joined to Asia, whence doubtless it 
received a variety of fauna and the first human types. Meanwhile, 
Sundaland had suffered from erosion and had perhaps also under¬ 
gone subsidence and so became a lower area than the land formed 
out of the geosyncline. In the Pliocene period the drainage still ran 

r Rulten {35) pp. ]39 fT.; Lchmoaii {136). 
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^uthwards, as is proved by iht oiL-be^rlng s^ia which represent tin 
ancient delta to the west of Bojo Negoro near Chepu,* In the 
Quaternary the draina^ was reversed and in Java the rivers flowed 
in the opposite direction towards the north. Owing to the sub^ 
mergence of Sundaland at the end of the Quaternary, Java became 
an island and acquired its present outline and relief through local 
subsidence, change in sea kvel, coral formation, and, above ail, 
through volcanic action and erosion. Sedimentaiy rocks which had 
been folded since the very beginning of the Tertiary period were 
attacked by the forces of erosion and planed down to the surfaces 
now forming the platform for Quaternary and recent volcanoes. 
The history of the Quaternary period was also very eventful, for 
many volcanoes were destroyed and new ones built up. Alluvium 
filled the lake basins and extended the island out into the sea, 
especially on ihe north coast. 

in spite of these developments three longitudmal bells arc ckarly 
recognisable in Java ruuning parallel to the long axis of the island. 
One on the shores of the Indian Ocean is foruied mainly of Miocene 
plateaus and hills. The second which is in the middle is essentially 
volcanic; and lastly, in the north there are the Pliocene and Quater¬ 
nary lowlands« 

(a) The southern belt is certainly the remains of a land that must 
hayje stretched much farther southwards until the end of the Tertiary 
period. In it are found the least recent sedimeniaries in the island, 
and in particular Eocene and Oligocene conglomerates with granitic 
elemcnis. But most of the area is covered with Miocene deposits. 
The breccias and andesitic tuffs, which are the remains of the vol¬ 
cano^ of this period, are ^nemlly very disseaed. Limestones of 
globigerina ooze orcoml formation often present the appeamnee of 
Little karstic plateaus whose folded strata are cut by an erosional 
surface which has been warped into a kind of vault running east- 
west and is itself affected by many secondary undnblious. The 
altitude does not often exceed 3J00 feet. The coast is geneniLly 
rocky and cut into by deep inlets, which points to a recent positive 
movement along fault scarps already much worn by erosion. At 
the end of the Miocene the emergence: of the souihem belt was no 
doubt nearly compleUf, for no marine deposits of the Pliocene have 
been recognised in it. 

(b) On the other hand, the Miocene beds in the central belt 
remained submerged tiU the end of the Pliocene, when Javans huge 
volcanoes were built up on the southern edge of the geosyndine, 
which was deepened at the same time as the southern bell of the 
island was uplifted. According xo van Bcmmelen, the side of the 

^ East ofSemarang. 
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geosyncline was stretched by Tolding and even broke in places. On 
imes of weakness rose the great volcanoes of Java to form huge 
superimposed mountains which masked the Mio-Plioccne deposits 
and caused them to sink stiU further under the weight. Volcanic 
activity has been recognised as having recumed in various places 
several times at this period (the end of the PiioceDe and during the 
Quaternary). The volcanoes ihcmsclves* whose weight presses on 
an unsmble mass, show a tendency to sink and slip, displacing their 
craters along wesi-toncasi as well as souih-lo-north lines. 

Eruptions piled up enormous quantities alternately of lava and 
other ejected maaer, which were spread out at long distances from the 
craters on gently inclined surfaces by lattar flows and the run-off of 
rainwater. The volcanic hiil-masses often enclose high pLatns, some 
of which (e,g. the one at Bandung) were fonnerly occupied by lakes 
and so rcmaiJi more or less marshy. Fourteen of the volcanoes rise 
above the 10i000-foot contour, and most of them are situated in the 
ccnirat belt. 

fc) Nonhem Java corresponds to the bottom of the uplifted geo- 
syncliiie. None the less, the Mio-Pliocene sedlmeaiary beds 
removed erosion ally from Sundalatid and the volcanoes in the south 
bear marks of very complex evolution. This has been studied in die 
east of the island by H. Lehmann. Folding has taken place several 
times: as early as the Miocene and especially in the middle of that 
period; but mainly during the volcanic period at the end of the 
Pliocene and in the Quaternary. In the Upper Pliocene a few 
ridges had aln^dy emerged with lagoons between them* One of the 
lagoons ran through the present site of Surabaya and was bounded 
on the north by the Kendeng Hills. Emergence continued during 
the Quaternary, but was very slow and irregular and was connected 
with eusiatic movements as well as continental displacements 
associated with the volcanic and seismic activity. In places marine 
deposits of the Ncogene period, as much as 23^000 feet thick, were 
uplifted to a height of 30D0 and even 4000 feet above the sea. The 
lines of gently sloping hills are interrupted by wide valleys w^hieh end 
in coastal plains fringed with mangrove. Here and there a delta 
forms a projection* 

This northern bell is an extension of the great plains of Sumatra 
and do^ not occur farther eastwards in the Lesser Sunda Islands. 
According to recent researches by Dutch geologists, it reappears 
probably in eastern Borneo. The greater part of this j$bnd was a 
portion of Sundaknd and formed the resistant block against w^hich 
the Neogene syncline was moulded round in a curve to the north. 
The bell may jKJssibly occur also in south-western Celebes. 

Such are the three structural belts of Java. It must be repeated 
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that they do not form dearly separate le^ioitSH Hie plains and hills 
in the north merge iQto the loi^g slopes of the volcanoes. R^cnt 
tectonic moveitients^ and also no doubt the slighter resistance oGTered 
by the rock to the agents of erosion, have favoured the streains 
flowing towards the Java Sea, As a result of capture, these often 
rise not far from the Indian Ocean and* like the Solo and Brantas, 
pass right across the volcanic bell. Thus, the northern ports have 
an advantage and benefit not only from ihcir position on seas with 
a great deal of traffic, but also from their easy corrununlcatians w ith 
the backland. 


MAIN FiATLFRAL OF JAVA 

Climate rather than structure is the basis of a threefold division of 
Java which b visible on the ethnographical map, in the forms of 
colonisation, and In the administrative subdivisions^ Under the 
Dutch the island was indeed divided into three provinces, each 
containing elements of the three stmeturaL belts described above. 
But the treatment here w'ill not bind itself slavishly to observe their 
boundaries. 

The The western divisioD mns from Sunda Strait east- 

wards to a line joining the Kinderzee on the south coast to a point 
just east of Cheribon on the north coast This pan of Java re¬ 
sembles Sumatra in its massive structure and the contrast between 
Its wide lowlands and compact highlands. East of the worn 
volcanoes which, corresponding to those in Lampeng and with them 
forming something Like a ring of saielliics round the terrible 
ILrakatoa, command Sunda Strait, the northern lowlands stretch for 
about 160 miles from Bantam Bay to Chcriboii and maintain a 
fairly consiant width of 30 miles. The tand is being added to 
relatively quickly by the sihidg up of the sea. Rivers flowing dow^n 
from the mountnms in the south prolong their courses by means of 
the mud which they transport and deposit; and they project into the 
sea a whole series of deltas to form Bantam, Jakarta, and Chasem 
Bays. The old harbour ai Jakarta, which was still on the sea iu 
1610, is now separated from U by a mik-wide fridge of mud, the 
mangrove swamps on which have been turned into fishponds. The 
Tanjung Prick docks have been constructed somew^Jial failher cast 
in this same belt of mud. 

The coast is closest here to the maidlaiid of Eurasia and is reached 
by visitors coming from the west through the Straits of Mabcca or 
Sunda or from the north across the South China Sea. Bantam Bay 
is the first haven sighted by ships on doubling Cape St. Nicholas and 
the volcanic cone of Salak Gcdeh at the northern ex it of Sunthi 
Strait. Up to the 17th ccotury and the rise of Batavia the port at 
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ihe mouth of the river was more frequented by European ships than 
any other in tJ^e bland and was one of the best known in the East 
Indies. Bantam w^as then another name for Java^ as Achin was for 
Sumatra, and the port was the great entrepdt for pepper and other 
spices. There Fortoguese^ and, later, English and Dutch, merchants 
matched their astuteness with Arabt Indian, and Chinese traders. 
These foreigners were all jealously protected by the local rulers, who 
got fat profits from the trade.^ But the creation of other trading 
stations at Benkulcn by the English and at Batavia by their Dutch 
rivals brought on the decline of Banhun. Furthermore, the bay was 
rapidly becoming silted up and at the end of the 18th century the 
harbour had become inaccessible to laden ships.^ 

Batavia then supplanted Bantam, and the rortified trading station 
built amidst swamps prospered in spite of its unhealthiness. * Half 
the Europeans of all classes who go and settle in Batavia are thought 
tn die before the year is out^ says the editor of Lord Macartney’s 
Jouma! of ihe Embassy to C/nw (1793). "Hence, Batavia is like a 
battlefield or besieged town \ ' Batavian ladies, whether creoles or 
half-castes, seldom go out until evening \ and ‘the colour of the rose 
never adorns their cheeks’.^ But the Company had made this post 
the headquarters of its stations and its very prosperous trade. The 
produce of the Moluccas and other Spice Islands a$ well os coffee, 
pepper, sugait and areca nuts from Java itself were piled up in its 
Spacious warehouses. Tndeod the wide lowland area of which 
^tavia rather than Bantam was the natural outlet soon saw its export 
crops increase. These were often cultivated under Chinese manage¬ 
ment, especially sugarcane, which was no doubt introduced in the 
I4th and 15ih centuries when the Majnpahit period was at its zenith. 
This delegation of duties left the Company's agents free meanwhile 
to ooncentrate their attention on the sumptuous gardens which 
surround the houses they had built some distance from the town. 

After the Company's downfall in 1796 export crops continued to 
be cultivated on the area left to the natives on the lowlands and even 
more so on the estates which had passed into government ownership 
or were alienated to mdividtials. Recently, before the war, the latter 
used still to act as veritable feudal lords towards iht villagers 

^ On tmdiC in BajUmn in 1639, sve 0]carb& (9) tl, pp. 359 fT. 

2 Maiajtiuy (9) tl, p. 95_ 

^ Macartney (S) II, pp. 23 and 43. See dso (t9S> 1, p. 393: "From 

J7|4 to 1776 37,000 Aoldien nr wlon dkd in bospital atoDc.... A staicfnent 
that a citizen who was peircctly well l»ad died cau5CiJ no aurpdsc, to usual wai the 
cxxunncnce. Avarice lestfkrted ilseir to the remark: '"He owed me nothing 
These two authors give many details About life in Batavia at ibc cod ot the I8di 
century. For the middle of the 17th centiuy, see 3, Tavemkr (11) tl, pp. 506- 
66: lit, pp. 343-70. 
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dwelling within the bounds of the seignorinl liijtded properties. On 
the few private estates that remained in the lowlands after the govern¬ 
ment purchases^ the chief products were often those that ensure 
a supply of food for the naUt'ts* viz. savinh rice, cassava, sweet 
potatocSi ground-nuts^ soya beans^ and coconuts. The cultivation 
of sugarcane began in the west in the neighbourhood of Cberibon. 
Here, as in the centre of the island^ the plant is grown on the low¬ 
lands, but was cultivated on land ren[«^ from native villages by 
sug^ compajiies. The other European plantations have mostly 
spread overland leased from the Government and are situated mainly 
in the central and southern highlands, which are far less densely 
peopled and include large areas that remain uncaliivated- 

Owing to the Tertiary rocks in which the volcanic areas are em¬ 
bedded, West Java is the least accessible and more difficult 
communications than any other part of the island. Though the 
density of population is still very lii^+ it falls far below the general 
average^ being 630 to the square mile as a^nst 816 in Java as a 
whole. 

Tertiary beds cover the whole of the northern part of the Resi¬ 
dencies of Ruitenjtorg and Bantam, which latter is the westernmost 
division in Java; but south of the volcanoes in the Preanger Moun¬ 
tains the beds form a mirowcr belt. Sometimes they consist of 
Eocene sandstones^ but are maiuly of Miocene volcamc brecciii^ the 
folds in which seem to have been truncated by erosional a^ncy. 
The surface has h&cn studied particularly in the Jampang Hills to 
the cast of Whale Bay, It reaches an altitude of about 2600 feet in 
the north and somewhat gredually becomes lower towards the south, 
ending at the bay in imposing cliffs. Farther cast a similar structure 
gives almost identical relief in a plateau covered by cAlensive olang 
savaiias dotted with small shrubs^ The soil is often full of volcanic 
matter, but is too old, leached, and cJdtausted; and* in spite of the 
heavy rainfall of betwecTi lOO and 200 inches^ a year, the relief is not 
very favourable to irrigation because of the frequent oocuiretice of 
convex slopes.^ 

The Bantam Residency, with 3M persons to the ^uare mile, is by 
far the least densely populated in Java. The disliict of Chibaliung 
at the extreme south-we$i of the island has the exceptionally low 
figure of 52 persons to the square mile. The populaiion, which is 
weakened by malaria, lives mainly by Aififiriig cultivation, and the 
steady advance of the clearings is causing the almost complete ruin 
of the forest^ Nowhere else in Java does collecting and hunting 
play so large a pan in supplying foodp^ The southetn districts are 
isolated from the life of the island, and only three roads reach the 
1 Molir (S&L p. 4*4+ ^ Lckfccrkcrkef (137>, p. 872, 
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shor>e^ of the Indian Ocean^ For iransport buffalo outs are 
exclusively used. A peculiar community, the Badujese, persists in 
south Bantam. The people are very backward and are scarcely 
adected by Islamic or Malay influence. Irrigation works have been 
undertaken on ihc shores of Sundn Strait in Pepper Bay. But a 
large part of the district of Cbibaliung together with Prince’s Island 
has been made into a naiuurmommEtii^ or reservaUoUp for the 
protection of specimens of the fauna^—wild oxen and rhinoceroses^— 
which was threatened with complete extinction. Farther north on 
Sunda Strait the natives have found compensation for the rare 
occurrence of jamyiAj by cnltivatmg the coconut, an occupation 
which was very extensive between 1906 and 1915.1 
The area occupied by recently extinct and active volcanoes is far 
greater i n the RKidencies of Buitenzorg and Priangan. They seldom 
s^nd as sepamte cones, hat rather as huge collections of volcanic 
pipes still not quite rising above the Tertiary beds and often already 
worn by erosion. Some of them still show^ intermittent^ but seldom 
catastrophic^ activity. In the Buitenzorg group the highest peaks arc 
Salflk, Cede, and Pangcrango (9900 feet) and in the Bandung group 
Papandayan a^d Chikurai (9250 feet), whilst Chareme stands in 
splendid isolation to the south of'CheribonH The Bandung volcanoes 
form the largest and most varied hill-mass and are among the most 
closely studied in the East Indies. The headquarters of the island^s 
geotogicol department and its associated volcanological section is 
situated at Bandung itself. Stehn, Taveme, and van Scmmelen have 
carefully followed up the complex history of Mt. Tangkuban Prahu 
( = ihe upturned boat: see Fig. 3) which rises north of Bandung. 
The oldest volcanic episodes cannot be deciphered under the pile of 
matter ejected more rwently to fill a vast caldera. The details of 
the summits and twin craters of Kawah Ralu and Kawah Upas are 
due to the latest eruptions* which were accompanied by a slipping 
of the craters along an cast-w^est fault and caused ejections of ash 
and tuff At an older phage the ejected matter had corisbied mainly 
of basalt with oLivinCp and this rock can be traced in some of the 
valleys for a distance of 12 or 13 miles. Still earlier, huge masses of 
ashp kiptW, bombs, and rocks tom from the base had been spread 
widely over the neighbourhood, forming screes of tulT on the lower 
slopes. One of these screes dammed the Chitarum and turned the 
whole Bandung plain into a lake. This lake was certainly slit] in 
existeuce in prehistoric times and is even now but imperfectly 
drained by the Chitarum* which has lately dug itself a new course 

1 Tltw disljkt of Angtr in ihc norlh-west of the iilanil Ym the lowest dettsity of 
populalicn, 5IJ penons to liw square mik of cultivnbfe area (Kupems 
P- 475), 
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farther south through the tuff barrier. Extensive areas of alluvia] 
soih still swampy in places^ but very fertile, spread out here in the 
heart of the rnountains at an altitude of about 2300 feet. The high 
plain of Garut lying between Mts. Papandayan and Chikorai to the 
east of Bandung may also have passed through a laouslrtne phase. 

The interior basins enjoy a drier atmosphere and often a sunnier 
sky than the plains they overlook or the hill-masses above. There 
is a great difference in climate between Bandung, 2300 feet above the 
sea^ and Buitenzorg^ which ts situated at an altitude of 870 fet 
among hills, and also betw^eeu the volcanic highlands and the p^n 
around Jakarta. Buitenzorg gets more than 160 inches of mjn a 
year, and rain falls on 2L6 days^ At Bandung rain falls on 144 days 
with a mean total of 77 inches. In the months of July and August 
the average is only 4^ inches. However^ in the western mountains 
rain is sufhcicnily plentiful and regular to maintain the great ever¬ 
green forest. In the middle of last century Junghuhn and Wallace 
were struck with wonder at the abundance of tall tree-rerns which 
filled the gorges above the 2600-foot contour, at the splendid foliage 
of the Musacea?, and at the elegant and varied shapes of plants 
related to the Begonias and Melastoma. At an altitude of 6500 
feet the raspberry becomes plentiful, and higher up siUl arc other 
species which remind one of western Europe^ Among these is a 
primrose (Primula Impcrialls) whose stem is sometimes more than 
ihrisc f«t tall. South of Buitenzorg in the forest resen adon of 
Chibodas, which a hundred years ago was still the haunt of many 
rhinoceroses, the primitive flora may still be seen, though much of it 
has been destroyed in the past century.^ But as the climate is 
remarkably favourable to certain valuable crops, these have ousted 
the forest in many places. The forest has protected and enriched 
with humus volcanic soils of c[uite recent date, which are very 
permeable, yet retentive of moisttire, fertile^ and easily w^orked. On 
its site is found one of the most prosperous plantation areas in the 
Indies. 

The Preanger Mountains—the name often appUed to the volcantc 
highlands in the Residencies of Buitenzorg and Priangan ^form the 
leading tea-produciug district in Indonesia and one of the most 
important in the world*^ Seed was imported from China as early as 
1B26, and the first shipment w-as despatched from Batavia in 1835. 
About 18SO, varieties which are most commonly cultivated today 

s C. J. BcmilnH20i>. _ ^ . 

^Robcqiioln t200) pp 47 if.: In 1^37 out of i toul EumpClin pkntaliim 
Bcreasr of 630,000 under cfupi in weilcm Java and 1,450,000 in the whole 
island, the RQideocies of Bdten^cii^ and Priimgsm loBcitier had 460,000 aois* 
or Dcaily oDfi-ihlrd of the total ftw Java as a whole. 
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were introduced frorri Assam^ and Java tea v^^as regularly quoted on 
the London market From ITOO onwards large areas above the 
MOO-foot coritour were cleared by joint stock companies. The 
highest yields and best qualities are obtained at an altitude of be¬ 
tween 4000 and 6000 feet. In some places the i^hnjb is cultivated on 
very steep slopes which are tertaced and on which the soil is 
protected by little banks against the run-off of rain-water. The 
leaves are picked throughout the year and are treated tri factories 
built on the plantations. The most modem ones look like big gla$s 
cagK, The leaves are dried on the top floor, pm through the 
various processes of rollings si fling, and formentation which ulti* 
mattiy produce the tea of commerce. The leav« are then packed 
on the ground floor in tin-lined cases. In 1940 about a third of the 
output of the factories came from native cultivation. 

Although the cinchona tree provides less of Java's exports than 
does the tea plant, it is the special and best-known crop in the 
Preanger Mountains A It does not ^ow well except above the 
4000-foot contour* and plantations go up to 65CK) feet, the optimuni 
being between 4300 and 5000 fcct^ where the temperature never falls 
below freezing-point. The bark produced on 35,000 acres in the 
Preangers is the result of most careful and scientific cultivation and 
before the war furnished mote than three-fourths of the world’s 
consiimptioti of quinine. 

The hewa graivn on n wider area. In West Java, as elsewhere, 
it is scarcely ever found above the 200D-foot contour and thus 
forms a bell around the tea and quinine region. Its whitish bole 
is seen right down to the south coast. 

West Java has been more favourable to the high aititude crops of 
tea and quinine than any other part of Indonesia, It is to this fact, 
as well as to the presence of the Jndonesian capital, that it owed its 
relatively high proportion of Huropeans. In a house with a veranda 
giving shelter from ifie sun, but opening wide to the breeze, life is Jess 
oppressive on a well chosen hillside position than on the plains. In 
the garden attached to the house flourish casuarinas {chemartis) 
together with magnificent tropical flowers and shrubs, Jike the 
hibiscus, thom'-apple, palm, and tree-fern. But even there the 
European could not without risk work on the land with his own 
bands. 

The labour problem is certainly less complex than in the Oostkust 
of Sumatra, and displacement of workers is far less. They have for 
the most part, however, to climb up from the lowlands and slay 
away from their native villages for a more or less considerable time. 
They nearly all belong to the Suudanesc community which inhabits 
' And especially in ibe Ptirsalcngan disldct. See below, p. J47. 
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the w^tem part of the island, cTccept the tionh coast, tt hett Javanese 
properly so-called are already more niuncrous. The Smndanesc are 
stocky of body, broad of face^ and have straight black hair. Rough 
of speech and untutored of mind, they arc yet fratik and quick to 
learn; more demonstrative and less silent and restrained than the 
Javanese. They are said to be more hardworking and thrifty, but 
their Mohammedan faith is also more fanatical and less tolerant. 
The pile-dwelling affords another feature of likcnKs between the 
Sundanese district and Sumatra^ Lastly, big villages are rarer here 
in the west than elsewhere in the island^ for the people prefer to live 
in little hamlets scattered among the ncehelds. 

Mid Java. Between Chcribon and Scmaning the breadth of the 
island falls to about 60 miles, but increases again eastward of the 
latter owing to the recent welding on to it of the volcano Muryo on 
the north and to the reappearance of the Miocene plateaus in the 
south of the Eh’incipalities. The mountains^ which in other parts of 
the island run along the south coast, arc here central and form a 
fairly continuous range as far as Surakarta, hut are much narrower 
than in the west. First of all, there are the Pembarisan Hills, which 
are of very dissected Tertiary shales and nowhere rise as high as 
3000 feet. Farther east the redimentary base is again surmounted 
by volcanoes^ most of them active. Mt. Slumat raises its isolated 
cone to 11,200 feel. Then come the uplands of the plateau of 
Dieng, averaging about 6500 feet above the sea, but with some 
volcanic peal^ rising somewhat higher* According to Umbgrove, 
these peaks were formed during several phases of volranic activity. 
Lastly, there are the twin volcanoes of Sumbing and Sindoro and of 
Merbabu and Mcrapi, three of which rise to about lOiOW feet. 
Merapi has been one of the most active volcanoes in the archipelago 
in recent years. Its great eruption in 1934 caused a downrush of 
incandescent matter and enormous clouds of burning gas which 
poured down more slowly than those from Moruc Pel« in 1902* but 
repeatedly exploded sideways. Thanks* however^ to a waning 
system and a well-executed plan of evacuation, there were no 
casualties. In Java the rate of erosion is seen to be greatest on the 
slopes of these central mountains, which are far less compact than 
those on the west and are very bare of woods- The ash and tuff on 
the slopes are deeply cut into by gullies, and large quanrilies of rock 
waste are carried seawards to fertilise the still narrow coast strip 
between Chcribon and Seuiarang. To the cast of the latter port and 
south of Muryo there still remain vast brackish swampy wastes 
barely rising above sea level. 

Again to the south of the backbone of mountains Quaternary and 
alluvial deposits cover nearly all the surface in the Presidencies of 
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Banyuinas and Kcdu. North -wki of Chilachap a large iaici of (he 
sea is in proccs^i of sedimeDtsLliODi and the llmestoae island of 
Knmbangan has been joined to the mainland by a complex isthmus. 
The margins of the surviving lagoon, the Kbderaso. arebcingsillcd 
up at a raw of 20 or 30 yards a year. East of Chilachap the coast 
cycle is more advanced: the lagoons have already been dried up be¬ 
hind their sand spits» which form longp nearly straight arcs and are 
supported here and there by isLands of sedimentary or coraJline 
limestone. 

It iS only beyoud the River Opak in the south of the Principalities 
that Tertiary beds again form plalcaijs reaching the ocean, as in the 
west of the island. The district of Gunuag Sewu (Thousand Hills) 
stands up over the sea in a steep face between 75 and 300 feet high 
and rises northwards to some 2300 feet. The relief here is carved in 
a bed of Miocene limestone which has a maxhniim thickness of 330 
feet, dips gently southwards, and rests dlscordantiy on a folded 
series below. Escarpments clearly appear south of Jogjakarta. 
The yellowish-white, but seldom naked, rock has been carved into a 
series of closely packed beehive-shaped hiils between 150 and 225 
feet above their ba^s and having low slopes which are in places 
vertical. This relief has aroused the interest of many observers 
since the time of Junghubn. Lelimann attributes it to the kaTslihca- 
tion in a tropical climate of a fairly thin limestone layer of average 
compactness which was formerly drained by a normd river system 
and was later dried in coascqucnce of uplifts* 

The plains and hills of the EVmcipalities between the central 
volcanos and these rugged limestone plaltaus form the heart of 
Java. The soil is very fertile and communications easy from sea to 
sea. During recent complex earth movements the streams draining 
into the Java Sea have captured nearly the whole country. By 
annexing the basin of the Baturetno in southern Sumkarta the Solo^ 
the longest river in the island,^ has carried the boundaries of its 
drainage area to within 20 miles of the Indian Ocean.^ Farther east 
the karstificatiDn of the limestone has also facilitated an inversion 
of drainage. 

For long ages the climate itself seems to have favoured a variety 
of crops with a good yield and thus encouraged the concentiaiion of 
population. More rcccnily it has allowed the Europeans to develop 
the use of the country by a pocnliar intensive method of culti^'arion. 

Owing to their narrow character the lowlaudi have the benefit of 

1 Uhmmiui (136) p. 25. 

2 Bcikka^ the Jfijwer Solo hw been able to keep iti course tbiough ihe slowly 
rising Rcrnlcng ridge l o ihc nonli afKg^wi. On thU case of antecedent drain¬ 
age, see Lchmanjl, ch., p. 110. 
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plenty of rain everywhere, since ihc high rehef of the oeptmJ range 
causes tondensation to take place. At Yasareja (5000 feet) to the 
south-east of Pekalongjiit on the north slopes of the range there is a 
mean annual total of 270 Inches. In the south at Kranggan (1000 
feet) near Chilachap one of 266 inches; and farther east at an 
altitude of only 60 feet at Gombong one of 135 inches. Cheribon 
and Semarang on the north coast and Surakarta and Jogy'akarta. the 
capitals of the Principalities, have totals of about S6 inches a year, 
as against 71 inches at Jakarta. But the rainfall is not so evenJy 
distributed as b the west There h a well marked dry season from 
June to September and whilst Jakarta has nearly 19 per cent, of its 
annual total during those four months. Semarang gets only 13 per 
cent, and Jogy akarta S per cent At lhat time, indeedp the lowlands 
between Cheribon and Tegal fairly oflen experience the drying effort 
of the south-east wind which, afier crossing the Pembarisan Hills, 
becomes a foehn known as the Teak foi^t becomes 

more frequeut here and with man's aid covers all the pixjr laud east 
of Semarang. The big docid no us leaves make this tree characteristic 
of the tropical climate with a dry season. Evergreen rain forest 
with its great mixture of species w^as less robust here than in the west 
and has been almost completely destroyed. 

The fertile volcanic soil here is given its full value by the climate. 
It is usually basic in character and has been renewed by ejections 
continued up to the present time. Wind and run-off have spread 
it far and wide over the lowlands which separate the volcanoes. 
Originally more fertile than in the west, the soil has, moreover, been 
less quickly leached and impoverished and b better preserved owing 
to the longer dry season. During this time of year irrigation enables 
the necessary water to be scicolifiQilly distributed to the crops on 
the long concave slopes of the volcanoes and on the pkuns below 
them* 

The ptopoition of the soil tilled by natives is greatest in central 
Java and reaches per cent, of the total area of Midden Java 
properly so-called ^ In the two principalities of Surakarta and 
Jogyakaita it rises to 76^2 and 81 6 cent, respectively.^ There 
too the percentage of sawahs and irrigated riceficlds attains its 
maximum in relation to the total area nitdcff cultivation. The so- 
called secondary crops^ which not only occupy land thni cannot be 
irngatcdp but arc also sandwiched in between rice crops in the 
sawalts^ have a far greater place in rural economy than they do in the 
w^est; and this is true of maize, tubers like cassava and sweet potato^ 
and leguminous plants Like ground-nuts and soya beans. 

1 Bwk (3S>, p. 82. 

1 Aiaicjt 50^^ per cent, in West Java ozbd 59 per cent in Eait Java in 1937. 
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Itnprovemciite in agriculture have increased as a result of E urapean 
influence. This influence was far less visible here than in the west 
where large areas have been handed over to Europeans to grow any 
cropts they like. The pkiitatioD area was far less extensive than in 
the west or cast of the islands The tea plant and the cinchona are 
alike rarCp and though the hevea and the coffee bush have rather more 
space^ the cacao tree, which was once more plentiful, has been dealt 
a severe blow" by Brazilian and African competition. 

The small area available, that is, not used by the natives and 
available for clearing by Europeans, here narrowly restricLcd the 
spread of crops that have had such great success elsewhere. Export 
crops could not safely monopolise soil which was already in short 
supply and necessary to the subsistence of a very dense populadoo. 
The prevailing rule was to alternate domestic food crops and export 
crops on a given piece of land. Consequenlly. the export crops can¬ 
not be derived from trees or shrubs which oorupy the land for 
several years, but only from fast-growing plants which will be 
succeeded by food crops accordiog to a strict rotation. 

Owing to methodical application and constant improvement of 
this ingenious system. Mid Java was able to become a great exporter 
of tobacco and supx, two commodities which had long been 
produced in the islandi but whose cultivatiort was much extended 
after 1870* Their production was carried on mainly by European 
firms working chiefly with Dutch capital on land which was as a rule 
rented from native villages. Toba^ is grown about every other 
year. Sugarcane, which continues to grow for fifteen or eighteen 
months must give place to domestic food crops at least during the 
whole of a rainy season. In fact, on every estate a su^r company 
planted only 10 or 15 per cent, of the area over which it had acquired 
rights, as the sugarcane took its place in the roiatioa on the most 
fertile soil only. 

The distribution of these two crops, tobacco and sugarcanep is 
not the same. The chief sugar districts in Mid Java arc the Princi¬ 
palities and the low ground to the east of Cheribon round Tcgal 
and Pekalongan. The intrusive capitalist production of su^ncane, 
with its high yield, was related to the existence of a dry season and 
the pnictice of carefully regulated irrigation. It was said to be 
most prosperous where there were fewer than twenty days of rain 
during the four driest months. Tobacco sometimes grows high up 
on the slopes of volotnoes, whilst^ except in seed-beds,^ sugarcane is 
confined to the low ground below ihe 6SQ^foot contour. However, 

* S«d-bed4 placed betw^ altitudes of 1000 and 5000 feet weie fount lo 
supply flips immune from jcnrA la ih^ pEantaliom in the lowUjids. The propcss 
of seketioa nude them less acd las necosacy, below, p. 
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the two plaatj arc somcdmcs found together, csp«[ally around 
Klaten in the Priuctpolities. 

It was in central Java that the most brilliant success was won by 
the type of colonial cKploitation which calls on the same soil to yield 
in turn commodities for export and produce for local consumption, 
whilst it tries to heep the balance between the reQulrements of 
Western capital and the raising of the native standard of life, and 
endeavours to use as scientifically as possible European technical 
knowledge and money together with a docile and ever increasing 
supply of labour. Hence the characteristic features of the scenery 
in the most densely populated parts of Java were the mixture of the 
lighter green of the canefields with rice and other traditional crops; 
white-walled sugar-mills with megass heaps beside them and in crop¬ 
time with heavily laden ox-cam streaming towards them; huge 
sheds for drying tobacco leaves; and along the roads villages 
stretching out for miles amidst coconut palms and other trees, so 
that the traveller did not realise when he was passing from one dessa 
to another. 

Indeed, the development of scientific agricullure which was made 
possible by the density of population has helped to increase the 
density still further. In 1930 Mid Java had a mean density of 1050 
persons to the square mile. The most densely peopled divisions 
were the Residency of Pekolougan in the north with 1212 persons to 
the square mile, the Residency of Kedu with 11S4, and the Wnci* 
polity of Jogyakarta in the south with 1270. Naturally, the 
difference became accentuated in the smaller areas. An amazing 
swarm of human life was seen in purely rural dbtricis; for instance. 
Delangu in Jogyakarta had 2310 persons to the square mile, Wimdesa 
in Pekalongan 2530. Plumbon in Chcribon 2780, and Adiwemo in 
Pekalongan 4210. The density fell below 650 mainly in the peri¬ 
pheral districts: for instance, in the district of Chilachap, which 
included large unhealthy swamps; on the karstk plateau of the Sewu 
Hills in the south-east; and in the north on the poor Tertiary soil in 
the valleys of the Serang and Lusi to the east of Semanmg.i 

The centre of the island still shows traces of the political and 
cultural pre-eminence which is known to have followed on the 
establishment of Indian colonies and was consolidated in the 10th 
century of our era. The temples on the Dieng plateau and in the 
Jogyakarta countryside were built during this period. They have 
been restored piously and scientifically by Dutch archaologists and 
include the shrines of Mendout and Prambanan among others and, 
most famous of all, the Borobudur, a gigantic shrine {stupa) of 
blackish andesite, which is perhaps also the tomb of a prince. Its 
I Kupemt 1135). p. 467. 
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long galleries of tnunal palntinp describe fainily life in the palace 
together wfiUi the chief episodes in the life of Buddha. Under the 
Dutch the special staltts of the Principalities (Vcrstailanden) was 
reminiscent of this glorious period. Dutch occupation met with 
real resistance here between 1S25 and 1830. The Javanese princes 
of Jogyakarta and Surakarta (Solo) were, however, allowed a mere 
seinblance of pow'cr in their kratons which still present to tourists a 
curious mixture of native traditions and European manners. Yet 
under the veil of Islam the ancient Indo-Javaoese civilisation 
survives best here in the artistic skill displayed in gold and silver 
work, batikt dances, and the woytmg theatre. 

East 7mB, The two main geographical features, the discontinuity 
of the relief and the drier dimatc, which have been mentioned in 
Mid Java arc accentuated still more in the cast of the island. The 
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three longitudinal belts are niost distinct here. The Tertiary 
plateaus and bills conUnue without a break right up to the foot of 
the Tengger hill-mass and they occur again in the south-eastern 
peninsula of Blambangan. They arc mainly formed of Mioceae 
volcanic deposits and forajninifera] limestone wMch is more chalky 
than that in the Sewu Hills and does not weather into such topically 
karsUc reliefs These beds covering the south slope of the anticline 
which emerged at the end of the Miocene become higher from south 
to north, where they reach a maximum altitude of 2400 feel and fall 
away abruptly in an escarpment due dthor to faulting or folding and 
enhanced by erosion. 

In the north indeed the arch and sides of ibe aDticliac are hidden^ 
The Miocene beds are masked at the foot of the escarpment by 
Pliocene and Qualeraary strata whose origin is mainly volcanic. 
On the sunken substraturu have been built up huge volcanoes, many 
of which are still active. As they rest heavily on an unstable mass 
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of s^difxients whose thickness increases 
quickly tOMp^ds the north, the vol¬ 
canoes Lhemselves tend to slip over in 
that direction- Hence, ihcne is a fre¬ 
quent moveraent of the emters, some 
of which are aligned in a west-cast 
direction parallel ^iih the longiiudtiml 
dislocations, whilst others stand in a 
north-south line.* 

In the middle region the volcanoes 
are not so much bunched together as 
they arc in West Java. Here they 
stand separately or at least form 
separate groups and oppear on a relief 
map like beads on a rt^ry. From 
west to east one after another there 
are the huge cones of Lawu and Wilis^ 
the l^s elevated Kelud. and then the 
complex mass of AijnncKWclimtigj the 
whole of whose northern part sank 
while the eruptive centre was displaced. 
The narrowest portion of the island, 
measuring only 40 miles across to the 
east of Pmbahngct shows a scries of 
three volcanic masses. The Tengger 
Hills and Setneru (12,fXX) feel}p their 
culminating peak, have already been 
mentioned.^ Then there follow the 
groups around Mt. Lamongan, which 
is dotted with maares and ash cones, 
and those round Mts. Yang and Arga- 
pura. Lastly^ Mt. Idycn looks on the 
maps like a lunar volcano, it Is an 
enormous caldera doited with craters 
some of which hold lakes and are 
dominated by volcanoes. One of 
these, Mt. Raung, rises to a height of 
10,000 reel. Longi gullied slopes sur^ 
round it, falling away eastwards to 
the Strait of Bali (sec Figs^ 4^ 21 1 22)* 

The isolation of these hilFmnsses 
must be emphasised- In the western 

* Van Bcmmclcn (112). 

2 Sm flhow, p. 2i. 
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part of Lhc rcgJDA ihey are separated by die broad valleys of die 
Madiun, a feeder of [he Solo, and by the BraotaSp whose upper 
courses curve round behind them. In particulaTp for about 50 
miles downstream from Malang the upper Brantas flows through 
a typical longitudinal depression between the volcanoes and the 
Tertiary hills in the south at a distance of only about 18 or 20 miles 
from the Indian Ocean. The three big biU-masses in the extreme 
east leave belw'een each other low ridges across which roads and 
railways give easy access to Madura Strait. 

As in the rest of the island p the busy north coast diSers from the 
still wild and almost uninhabited south coast. It is low nearly eveo- 
where and marks the recent and irregular outline of the deposits 
accumulated in the gcosynclina] trough. The folding of these 
depositsp which began at the end of the Miocene period, became 
intensihed at the end of the PHocene and beginning of the Quater- 
naryi while the volcanic superstructure was being built up in the 
south. Emergence was slow, however, and was almost countemeted 
by erosion. Between the segmental arches of Mt. Rembang in the 
north and Mt. Kendeng in the south, which are now- joined by 
aUuvium deposited by the Solo, lagoons persisted for a long time. 
Tertiary beds appear only as little inliers in the Surabaya district, 
rising out of the flood plains of the Solo and Brautas. The Rembang 
Hills rise again In the nearby Miocene limestones In Madura. But 
south of this island a broad gulf still persists p and at the mouth of the 
strait linking it to the Java Sea has grown up the great sugar port of 
Surabaya. 

Over this relief and its contrasts the climate lends to be drier and 
drier. The volcanic hill-masses arc of course blands of heavy ram- 
fall: for instance, Kayuenah (3100 feet) south of Tosari in the 
Tenggcr disulct gets 220 inches a year and Pa kudo (2400 feet) in the 
south-eastern slopes of Tdyen more than 160 inches. The lowlands 
near by benefit from this rainfall; for examplCp Rogojambi at the 
foot of the last-named hilUmass about six miles from Bali Strait and 
at an altitude of only 270 feet totals 75 inches. The foehn efToct is 
stronger in the cast than in the centre of the island, for the south¬ 
easterly winds from off the Australian desert have a shorter passage 
across the Indian Ocean and, once their moisture has been spent on 
the south slopes of the volcanoes^ they reach the lowlands in the 
north os hot, diying, and fairly strong breezes, since they are 
canalised in the gaps between the hill-masscs. Even at Kediri on the 
middle Brantos scarecly 7 per cent, of the total annual raJnfall of 
70 inches occurs in the four months from July to October. This dry 
season lengthens towards the cost^ Thus^ in a flve-months^ period 
Pasuruan gets only 4i inches out of the year’s total of 51 inches, and 
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AicmbagxiS at the foot of Mt. Idycn and on the same coast of 
Madura Strait gets inclics out of a total of 36 inches^ and only 
0'2 incli in the months of August and September. The number of 
days on which rain falls decreases simllMly. At Kediri the mean is 
103^ at Pasuruan 94, and at Asembagus 72. This last station has 
recorded a total of only 9 days with rain in the month of August, 
over a period of 30 years (lfi9S-1924)* The clfoct of aspect is con¬ 
firmed by contrasting Asembagus with RogojambU which has 
already been mentioned as being situated on tho other side of Mt. 
tdyen. 

Drought makes itself clearly visible in the scenery in the ea$tcni 
region and especiaUy on the lowlands around Madura Strait. For 
weeks at a time the sun shines hot and clear for most of the day. At 
Sarokha on the south coast of Madura insolation reaches 90 per 
cent, between 9 a.m. and 4 p.m. from June to September,, a circum¬ 
stance very favourable to the sail industry. Passengers by Lrain 
from Surakarta to Surabaya in September are struck with the red 
tints of the fields (which are in places hedged with cactus}, the 
monotonous forests of Avhite-boled leak with branches almost bare 
of leaves p the tiny greyish lenves of the mimosas planted beside the 
dusty roads, and, now that the harv^t has been taken in, the wide 
cracks in the soil in the ricefields. In the extreme east of the low^- 
lands nothing is seen but savanas whose sun^scorched grass is dotted 
with borassus (Pahnyra) palms, Asembagus with its cane-fieids 
irrigated with water from Mt Idyen looks like an oads^ 

Man's use of nature here h more like that in Mid Java than the 
latter is like that in the west of the islandi But it is more varied 
owing to the greater contrasts in relief and climate* to which the 
island of Madura adds its own peculiarities. The origiiml divcfsiiy 
in the physical conditions has brtn increased still more by the work 
of the Dutch. 

The soil on the Tertiary ridgei which run through the lowlands in 
the north from Semarang to Surabaya is the least fertile in East Java 
and besides cannot be irrigated. So che district has been given up to 
teak forests which were gradually improved by the Colonial Govern¬ 
ment by means of scientific tneatment and development. The 
natives responsible for the maintenance of young plantations were 
rewarded with the ri^t to grow catch-crops between the irees.^ 
Elsewhere the soil b oAen very fertile. Many basins have a very 
productive black soil which must be distinguished frofii the reddish^ 
brown soil found on some of ihc karstic plateauSp from the yellow 

I In seoie yean only 15 7 inches- Tlic drouEhl h sofneUnKs absofuM for sU 
iTkOfithdfr and nt times even eight. (Mohi (98) p. 485.) 

^ Rctnhajti (54), 

M.LB.P, — 13 
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soiJ of Eluvium,^ and from the rcddish-violtl soil in certain 
volcanic districts. Its type seems to be like that of the tegur in India, 
and it is not much affected by the nature of the underlying roc)c> At 
any rate, it is found on strata rich in calcium as well as on friable 
volcanic soil. It seems mainly related to the length of the dry season 
and is ab^nt wherever the total annual rainfall exceeds SO inches. 

The proportion of the soil cultivated by natives, 59 per cent, of 
the total urea, is lower than in Mid Java* but greater than in the west. 
The distribution of cropis is difTcrent. The area devoted to sawahs 
is less than in the centTe, and even than in the we:^t. This is due to 
the greater drought and the smaller quantity of water available for 
irrigation. On the other hand, since the so-called secondary crops 
depend as a rule on the rain onlyj they are far more extensive than 
in the rest of the island. Less upland rice {pmli g&go) is grown 
than mabue, and the latter crop is more extensive than any kind of 
rice in the Residencies of ^jo Negoro, Malang, and Besuki. 
Cassavap sweet potatoes, and other tubers, groundnutSp soya beans, 
and 'iT^rious other legumes also occupy a greater proportion of the 
area under cultivation than i$ the case elsewhere. Nowhere ebe b 
the soil so intensively cultivated or the period of fallow so short.^ 

The quantity of these food crops grown for local eonsumpdon 
and also for export varies with the year. The chief export is cassava^ 
which is prepared for shipment by native and Chinese petty traders. 

The natives have also increased the acreage they have under 
tobacco^ a proportion of the leaves being handed over for drying 
and fermenting to compani^like the Anglo-American Tobacco Co., 
which thus supplemented the yields of their own plantations^ as w'as 
done in the central region of the isbnd. On the other hand, the 
sugarcane handled in European mills came, as was abo the case in 
the central region, almost exclusively from crops grown under 
Huropean management on land rented from native villages. There 
it was grown alternately w^itb food crops for local use. The growing 
of canes and the making of sugar ha$ played an even greater part 
here than in the central region. In 1937 the eastern region had 
more than half the island^s total urea under sugarcane and was 
responsible for more than half the production of sugar. 

European plantations were on the whole far more extensive than 
in the central regiofi. Sugarcane is above all the speciality of the 
lowlands in the north on both sides of Surabaya and between 

^ LxhnuiiLn (136), p. 53. 

1937 the itFca yinltf ojltivation repn:^nted 133 per cent, of ihe area 
which ccFLjId be cultivated by tJic natives, ihat is, iw o crop* a. year wm fmwii in 
a large number of fteliis, Secemdary craps covcncit 5,870,000 acres a^iist 
l^iS30,OOe acres ot rioc. 
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Madiun and Situbondo. Around Majakarla the ruins of the 
capital of Majapahit have been used to build stigar-miMs. In the 
south of the island to the ea^t of the River Bmntas die which 
had become rare east of Chiiachap^ reappears abov'e the tobacco on 
the slopes of the volcajiie hill-mass^. Coffee cultivation has 
Increased at a higher mean altitude^ and the bushes are often grown 
among the rubber-trees. The eastern end of the island from Mt. 
Kelud to Mt. Idyen is the main cofTee-producing district in JavaJ 

Madura, which h attached for administrative purposes to the 
eastern division of Java^ retains a peculiar appearance on the other 
side of the two-mile-wide strait which separates it from its larger 
sister. As there t$ no motmtain mass and as the ma'idmum altitude 
is 1544 feet^ irngalion is restricted to a very small area. The island 
has, however, been a refuge in troublous times and swarms with 
people. The poor soil afforded by Terdaiy mat Is is cultivated to 
the utmost. There are no woods, not even an artificial plantation 
of teakt and none of the Land is rented to Europeans. Out of an 
area of 2270 square miles (including the Islets near by) 1760 square 
miles are under cultivation, but only 2S5 in sawaks. Besides, the 
yield from the latter is very poor and falls in some years to fifteen 
bushels an acre, which is half the in On the other hand, 

Madura is the land of maize, a crop which has become the basis of 
the local diet, rice being a luxury. In 1937 Madura planted 855,000 
acres in maize as against 183,000 in rice. On the other hand, the 
island is distinguished from Java by the relative imponance assumed 
by stock-rearing. In no other province are oxen so numerous ia 
relation to the population or area. A stream of emigrants has 
recently poured into Java from this overpopulated islands 

East Java has been through great vicissitudes of popuJaiion. 
Thither the devotees of the Hindu religion who had gathered in the 
glorious kingdom of Majapahit Bed before the advance of l£lam. 
Majapahit held out for a long time against the attacks of Mataram, 
the kingdom in Mid Java whose princes had become Muslims^ 
However^ in the 17th century Majapahit was invaded, and its people 
taken muss^ westwards- Later, the wars between the Muslims, 
supported by the Duicht and the lords of Bali helped to depopulate 
the country^ especially the extreme co^t^ 

Since 1870 a strong current of immigration has revived the 
enstern dbtricts. The new-comers are Javanese who have moved 
eastwards from the districts of Madiun, Kediri, Malang, and 
Su rabaya^ and there are even more fro m Mad ura.^ The i mmifrants 

I In 1937 the pljuitatieiis. or Eroding bptli rubber and eofTec ia 

Losl Java nufnbcird 2JJ. 

3 Lekkerkcrker (J 37), p. ^^77- 
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were first seasonal labourers wlio worked on the European 
plnnlatioiis and in Stirabaya and other towns. But temporary 
inunigration often ended Ln petmanens settlement. In 1930 there 
were J»950*0C)O Madurese m Madura and 2^37^000 in eastern Java. 
They are very oLimcrouSi especially south of Madum Strait^ and form 
37 per cent of the population in the Residency of Makng, 63 per 
cent, in Besuki, and 98 per cent in the Districts of Fanarukan and 
Bandawasa in the last-mmcd Residency, Into this ancient Javanese 
country they bring their own language and customs^ their fierce and 
mekmchoty disposition, and their fondness for usiug the Jtrjj. 

The inflow of Madurese has placed some of tlie districts here 
among those with the greatest increase of population in Java. Be¬ 
tween 1920 and 1930 the population of the Residency of Besuki 
increased by 33 per cenL^ that of Kedirl fay 21 per cent., that of 
MaJang by about 21 per cent., whilst in Madura it increased by a 
bare 12 per cent-, and in Java and Madura as a whole by 174 
per cent. 

There are, however, wdl marked diflerenecs in the distribution of 
population. Here again the sug^sr-producing lowlands in the north 
are the most densely peopled, with more than 1300 penons to the 
square uiik in the district of Surabaya. Dry and barren Madura 
was shown by the 1930 census to be overpopulated with 930 persons 
to the square mile and only 100 men to every 113 women. The 
dettHity falls to 530 in the Residency of Besuki und to less than 259 at 
the eastern extremity of Java in the District of Asembagus* 

These relatively low figures may nevertheless reved serious over¬ 
population in the mountain districts. This is true of the Tenggcr 
hilbmass, whose people form the most peculiar community in Java, 
since they have long remained isolated from the plainsmen. Tliey 
alone have kept their old religion amidst the rising tide of Islam. 
Their villages with houses buih of casuaTtna wood arc situated as far 
up as about the 6600-root contour. Their crops grow still Itigher up. 
Fields of upland rice, maize, and sweet potatoes separated by hedges 
and dotted with trees make a curious w'oodcd landscape. But the 
Temggerese, of whom there arc about 16,G00» are visited by tourists 
from Tosari and are now moving with the times. Nowadays they 
roof their houxs with corrugated iron and cultivate potatoes, 
cabbages, and odicr European vcgeiabls—even strawberries* large 
quauliiics of which they sdl in the lowlands, mainly in Surabaya, 

AGRlCUt-TLTRE AND IRRIGATION IN JAVA 

As Java was under Dutch inOuence for more than three hundred 
years, its development presents a rito^t interesting picture to the 
geographer as well as to the economic historian. Many experiments 
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were irled^ ver>' difTerent systems were applied and often reached a 
degree of perfection that made die island into a model setting a 
standard for colonial temtories^ 

Its fame was indeed eclipsed at first in European eyes by die Spice 
Islands, The attraction of die hloluocas continued for some drnc 
after Coen's victory in 161% The foundation of Batavia^ however, 
made Java the centre of Dutch power; but the East India Company, 
which was a commercial finn, was less interested In using the soiJ 
than in the business of its trading posts strung out from the Cape of 
Good Hope to New Guinea and Japan, and on the coasts of India, 
Ceylon, Indo-China, and China. 

However, the Company did not faiJ to take advantage of such 
favourable conditions as the high quality of the soil and the teeming 
population afforded for the prodnedoo of certain tropical com- 
moditJes. It was mainly the wish to develop this production and to 
monopolise the trade in these commodities that it to a policy of 
territorial acquisition. At the end of the 13th century its effeetivc 
rule spread over the whole islandt and Javans agricultural c;tports— 
coffee and sugar in particular—were far more important than the 
spices from eastern Indonesia. 

Java's leading position was confimed during the J9lh oentury 
after the Company's downfal!. Colonial policy underwent pro¬ 
found changes. Liberal ideas toot the place of those which Jed to 
forced labour. Until about I860 or 1870 all Java's esports came 
from native smallholdings.^ But then comf^ny^owTied plantation 
increased in number. European capital began to be interested in 
the Outer Provinces, but did not neglect Java, which had been 
wholly pacified, enjoyed a long-standing reputation, and was 
plentifully supplied ivith labour whose value had been increased by 
the abolition of slavery in the West Indies. In 1894 Java and 
Madura produced 82 per cent, of the exports of Indonesio- 
it was in the first thirty years of the 20ih ccntujy that the Outer 
Provirtces made up thek leeway. In 1925 and every year from 1932 
to 1940 the value of their agricultural esports exceeded that of Javo. 
The proportion was 65 to 35 in 1937 and 60 to 40 in 1940.^ 
Another statLstical fact strikes one^s attention. The share of the 
European plantations and of native small holdings in these exports 
in Java was very different from that in ihc other Dutch islands. In 
the Outer Provinces native producers accounted for 57 per ccnl. of 
the total exports in 1937; but in Java only 25 per cent,, and even so 
this latter figure had Incieased since the sugar crisis.^ This dlfTerence 

1 More or lc» uiidcf European control. 

^ Brock (187). p- 3S* But only 20 per cenT, In 1948. 

3 It wu 19 per oml, in 1928; see Brock (IS7), p. 42. 
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is evidently connccied with dissimibriiies in populnticm-dcnsily. 
In most of ihe Outer Provinces there was plenty of land on which the 
native peasant could grow crops for e^iport. In Java and Madura, 
on the other hand, land was scarce, and it was surprising that the 
people succeeded in earmarking so large a proponion of their crops 
for sale abroad. 

Land held by Europeans—and a far smaller portion held by 
foreign Asiatics-^amounted in 1937 to about 9 per cent.^ of the 
total area of Java and Madura. On land so held the native was only 
a wage-earner. About 60 per cent, of the total area was cultivated 
by the peasants without European interference. It is noticeable 
that the proportion of land under cultivation is very high compared 
with the Japanese Islands, where it is only 16 per cent. 

The average area of native holdings paying land tax was 2*3 acres, 
and the average number of lots held by each landowner was 2 6 in 
1938. But these figures were but an imperfKt indication of the 
truth. Since registTatioii was done village by village, it was diflicuit 
to discover the amount of landed wealth of large landowners who 
had property in several villages. A field might be mortgaged for 
debt, whilst conlinulDg to figure on the cadastral rolls in the name 
of the former owner. AWayage is widely practised in Java, cspcci- 
ally in rice mowing. The smallholder rents out his sawah, the rent 
being paid him in advanre on condition of his continuing to work 
the field and handing over a proportion of the crop. It must be 
added that middlemen, mainly Chinese, who are hnnJy settled and 
more active in Java than in the rest of iDdonesia, skim off a fat share 
of the profits from the sale of agricultural produce. Thus, the 
division of profits from agriculture is carried much farther than 
appears from a mere examination of cadastral documents. Below 
the big landowners and traders and under the well-to-do peasants 
exists a numerous class of cultivators who have at their disposal 
eitlicr a rnere patch which is not big enough to feed them or else 
own nothing but the little garden next their houses. Consequently, 
they are obliged to seek a living otherwise than by fanning.* 

It is becoming increasingly difficult to get bigger yields from 
agriculture in Java, Land worked by natives falls into three main 
classes: suvohs, or irrigated fields, tegafs, or fields without irrigation, 
and gardens. All three classes have increased in total area owing 
more or less directly to the Dutch adminlstratioo. 

1 Of which 5 per «nt. was liflder culiivation. 

I For ihis paragraph, sec Boeke (IW). pp. 40-fi. Safe camporlwiu between 
Java and other o^TrpopuJaied areas in Maowon Asia are desirable; but they an: 
diffii^i to maie. for the sintuLlciiJ bases are not the smne and the Infoniuiitni 
published b often inadequaie. See, for insiaiice, P. Gourou: Lrs liu 

Dfitii tonkbinb, p. 356, far {iuid tenure on the Red River delta. 
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The extension and improvement of irrigation was of course the 
great achievement of the Dutch in Java < and is the greatest factor in 
maintaining a proper balance between food crops and produce for 
export. Irrigation has been practised from time immemorial, 
though it is impossible to say how much native methods owe to the 
Hindus, Chinese, or Arabs, It is almost everywhere indispensable 
if a regular yield is to be had from the sawahs. Even in the west of 
the island during the rainy season the weather may be fine for tw'o or 
three weeks and so the crops may be endangered. Such droughts 
become more and more frequent as one goes east. In 1914, a year 
of disaster, the monthly rainfall was below' 0-2 Iqehes for two or 
three months in western Java^ four months in central Java, and as 
much as Hve months in the east. 

The problem ts not merely one of distributing the water which the 
rivers drain off naturally. In spite of the permeability of the soil 
on many of the volcanoes, the river regime is unreliable owing to 
the short courses and steep upper slopes. Sudden* violent spates* 
or banjir, in which masses of water heavy with boulders and mud 
sweep down into the vsilty, arc followed by periods of low water, 
when mere ribbons of foam stream along the bottoms of the beds. 
In the northern lowlands the normal extremes of discharge from the 
Branias, which i s the least irregular of the rivers in Java, are 97 and 
1480 cubic yards per second, and in exceptional floods 2220 cubic 
yards. On the Solo* the lon^t river in die island, the figures for 
the normal extremes are 30 and 2600 cubic yards, with 3170 cubic 
yards in exceptionDily high Hoods. 

The volcanoes present a fairly simple problem. On the long 
concave slopes gullied by streams the natives make terraces w'ith 
horizontal or slighdy sloping surfaces and enclosed by the wall 
supporting the terrace next above and by embankments of earth 
following the contours. In this way not only is the rainwater 
retained on the terraces, hut the peasant also easily turns on to them 
streams fed by constant springs. Little cunnls branch out above a 
fait or rock sill and follow the crest line in order to serve the 
on both slopes. The precious liquid reaches the terraces by open 
dykes or else by coconut or bamboo pipes. The irrigation network 
is evidence of admirable, long-continued teamwork. 

[n the lowlands the native method no longer works* in spite of its 
ingenuity * for the current is more difficuk to control and the areas 
to be irrigated more extensive. Acting together, the villages have 
built dams of stones without mortar* tree trunks* or bamboos; but 
these cannot stand up to the Hoods* which often d^troy the banks 
of the canals as well. Besides, the problem of drainage on gentle 
I R^irthiUii (225Ji F. flcmnrd imy 
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slopes has been veiy imperfectly solved, and the sujfeil of water on 
the low ground has threatened to damage the crops. 

From LS30 onwards strong teak dams were built under Dutch 
supervision. The first modem irrigation work was constructed 
about the middle of the last century at Sidoaryo to the soudi of 
Surabaya. But permanent networks euabhng the use of water from 
big rivers over wide areas were not made until after 18S0. They 
were all under the care of a special body of engineers, the Waterstaat, 
whose competence and reputation equalled those of their feliow- 
countrymen at home. Operations began only after detailed 
preparationSp iududing the making of large-scale plans (1/5000 or 
1/2000),* with contours at a vertical interval of 1 metre or 0 5 metre, 
the study of the nature of the rainfall and river systems, and the 
examination of the character and yield of existmg crops. Close co¬ 
operation wus indispensable between the engineer, farmer, forester, 
and administrator for the construction and use of the system. The 
difficulty was increased by the fact that the work was tisxLally not on 
virgin soih but on areas already overpopulatedj where former native 
construction had to be taken into account and cultivation could not 
be interrupted without risking a catastrophic famine, and where, 
even in limes of low water, the Land had to be protected against 
floods and as far as possible pavigatlon unintemipted. Hence, the 
construction of the finest systems was not carried out all at onoe^ but 
took years of effort and progressive improvement. The process is 
illustrated on the plains orDemak nortli-east ofSemarangf the della 
of the Branias south of Surabaya, and the valley of the Solo, all 
districts exposed to disastrous famines. 

The typical irrigation system consists of a masonry dam with an 
overfall or sluice-gates to allow of the escape of Rood-water and 
behind this a regulator carefully protected from the terrific force of 
the banjirs. From the dam issues the main canal, which runs round 
the upper boundary of the area to be irrigated, and the distribution 
depends wholly on gravity. Feeders of the riv^r are crossed either 
by aqueduct or siphon. After the water is used+ it is led back to the 
river or emptied into the sea through special canals. Electric pumps 
are seldom employed- Al first, the material needed for construction 
—even bricks and concrete—came from the Netherlands as ballast 
on sailing ships. 

At the end of 1938 the fields irrigated by these improved systems 
covered about 3,000,000 acres (not counting tliose in the Princi¬ 
palities), i.c. 33 per cent- of the total area of the jaivn/u, whilst the 
older systems irrigated 3,700*000 acres. Consmiction had been 
expensive, averaging 470 florins an acre; but this price was not too 
t Acrud phclography bcfioamB lo be uied. 
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high, coQsidering the results. Rii^ production was increased and 
made regalnr^ and the remarkable association of sug^teane and 
tobacco with the traditional crops in iho centre and cost of the istaad 
was made possible. In districts with iht^ mixed crops» distribution 
must be most carefully regulated, since dron^l increases everyone’s 
need for water. It is controlled by distiibutirig siaiionSp the sectors, 
or g<thngim, being irripted in turn according to the quantity of 
water available and the needs of each crop at the successive stages of 
growth. There is no charge for the water. In principle the cost 
should be covered by the land tax and by the various dues a^uing 
to the GovemmeTit from the increase in production {see Fig. 23). 

Owing to the activities of the Watersiaat the increase in irrigable 
area between 1927 and 1933 was about 125^000 acres a year. The 
area that remains to be dealt with fessonably, i.c. at a cost pro¬ 
portionate to the results, is now veiy^ stnallH 
Owing to the use of irrigatiOTi the area of sawah has increased in 
Java since the beginning of the century by about 24 oenL,^ 
which is less than the rate of i ncrease in population. The ^cld itself 
has not increased proportionatelyp for the intrinsic fertility of the 
newly irrigated areas is often than that of old sa\^^hs. On the 
other hand, in the centre and cast the best soil was reserved for sugars 
cane, rice not being planted there except in the intervals between 
crops of sugarcane. Since 1927 the average yield per acre has been 
oscillating gently around 70 bushels of dpf unhnsked rice,^ which is 
equivalent to 35 bushels of husked rice^ The planting out of 
seedlings takes place mainly in December, January, and February; 
and the principk harvest months are April, May, and June. But 
no week passes without one or other of these operations taking place 
in a certain number of fields. Fewer than half the mwafis yield a 
second crop of rice in the dry season, but the yield of such a crop 
may be better than that of the flrst, if the irrigation water has been 
suitably distributed. Recent research® have established the 
beneficial effects of light, which seems vital specially during ihc 
first months of growth. (See Revue de Boiffrifgue oppllquh^ ft 
d^Agnoiifiire iropieule, Paris, 1943, p. 43.) 

After 1936 Java no longer imported rice, but on the contrary 
exported small quantities to the rest of Indonesia.^ The bulk of 
nativc-growTi rice exported , however, came from noD-iirigated crops. 
Though rice continues to be the ehief food, yet the area devoted to 
so-called secondary crops has increased far more than that on which 

1 About 60 per cent, bciweeo 1874 ud 1921 accctdlns to van dcr Worden, 

ini), p. m. 

* Only 46 in Mndtini^ where inigsitiofl H inipossiblc, 

J Since tbc end of the wur rice is being inrponed once mote. 
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the prevailing cereal Is groi^n. These crops may be cultivated in 
sawa^is dtiring the dry season; but they are grown nmijily in tegah, 
the loUil area of which increased by 250 per cent between I S 74 and 
1921, whilst the sawaks incieascd by only 60 per cent. Whilst in 
1916 the area of sawafis still represented 50-8 per cent, of the ctilii- 
vable land, in 1936 it was no more than 42 S per cent. Since 1925 
the decrease in the perceoingc has been very slow, however, owing to 
the construction of huge irrigation systems^ It is estimated that 
in the average holding of 2 2 acres 0-95 acre is occupied by say^ahs 
and 1-25 acres by unirrigated crops* ^ 

The main crops on the (egah are cassava, sweet potatoes, 

groundnuts, soya and other beans rather than special varieties of 
upbnd licc. This produce is chiefly intended for local consumption, 
but, apart from the sweet potato^ it supplies an export trade which i 
with the w^ages earned on European estates, is the fnain source of 
funds from which the native pays his taxes and buys imported goods* 
Enclosures known in Dutch as which arc adjacent to the 
dwellings and arc cultivated by hoiticuhtiraJt not agricuknral, 
methods, are to be distinguished from the tegah properly so-caUtdp 
with which, however, they arc often confused In official statistics^ 
As the population grew, so these parcels increased in number^ even 
at the expense of the Many families hold only these 

enclosures together with the sites of their dwellings^ They contain 
a great mixture of commonly used vegetables. Under frtjit trees 
and others yielding firewood or timber and under bamboos grow 
tuberiferous and leguminous pLuitSp sesame, millet, maize, gourds, 
greens and herbs, spices and dye-plants, su^rcane and coffee, 
tobacco and betd, etc. It is estimated that these enclosures alone 
form 15 Of 16 per cent, of all the land under cultivation and that in 
proportion to their size they give a bigger yield than the fields. 
Whilst the tegalh mainly worked by men* the garden is the woman's 
sphere. From it she gathers day by day the produce needed for the 
family or to be sold in the market.^ 

Unlike the developments noticed in the former Outer PtovinceSi 
the increase in the area under cultivation in Java in recent years has 
been due essentially to the spread of annual plants whose produce is 
intended both for local consumption and export. This increase 
was only 3-5 per cent, between 1929 and 1938, which is much less 
than that of the population. Like the the areas suitable for 

unirrigated Ullage will increase still more slowly in the years to come. 
The steady bringing under cultivation of steep slopes makes the 
damage caused by erosion more serious in the hightimds. The 
forests which survive have been reserved and are maintained under 
I Bocke imh p. 40, 2 Bockc (l&Sj, p. 63. 
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strict conuol. But if ihe populadon ccntiaijes to grow and to swell 
like a the possibilities of feeding ii in ihe future seem doubtful 

fGPULAttON 

In ] 860 the nati ve popuJation of lava and Madura t was esUmaled 
to number l2^5tX)»000 persons^ According to the last census in 
1^30, which was probably a more accurate cotuil, it was 40,900,000. 
The mean annual increase varied from 2*64 per cenL betw-een 1360 
and 1870 to only 0 93 between 1905 and 1920. and to about 15 per 
cent* after 1920. This rate of increase is certainly not exceptional 
but it iaid on the colonial adminisiration the heavy task of main¬ 
taining and even raising the standard of living of an extraordinarily 
f^t-breeding mass of humanity. Including the minorities con¬ 
sisting of Europe^ and foieign Asiatics, Java had 816 persons 
to the square mile in 1930. It is not improbable that today 
she may be feeding 50,tXX),000 people, or about 930 to the square 
mrle. 

As in other human swarms in Monsoon Asia, the population is 
essentialEy rural and as yet little attracted by modem industry and 
town life, fn 1930 out of a total of 432 Districts. 120 had a density 
excKding 1300 to the square mile, and among these there were only 
ten in which the presence of a big town raised the density to over 
2600 to the square mile. Some purely rural Districts arc more 
densely peopled than other neighbouring ones in which there are 
towns. For iivstance, Pluntbon with 2780 to the square mile is more 
densely peopled than Cheribon with 2450, though the latter contains 
the town of the same name with a population of 54,000; Adiwemo 
with a density of 4240 contains a greater population than Tegal with 
3800, though the latter's chief town has a population of 43,000. 
The administrative centres are not always the most populous in the 
Districts. For instance, in the Regency of Majalengka in the south- 
w-cst of the Residency of Cheribon, the chief town has only 80£)0 
inhabitants, whilst the dessa of Jatiwangi has 10,250. 

yield from the soil rematns therefore the principal cause to 
which this teeming populalion is due. The density per unit of land 
under cultivation shows considerabic differences, roiiglng from 520 
per square mile iu certain Districts in the south to more than 2600 in 
the northern lowlands and the central Principalities, the maximum 
of 4560 being reached in the district of Adiwerno in the Regency of 
Tcgal. These diSerences very often reficct dissimtlaritics in fertility 
Caused not only by the nature of the bedrock, but also by climatic 
conditions* tu this connexion Mohr has clearly analysed the part 

rijkJMSfkcrkcr (137). Sec also ihc very iater«:Uilg p&ga by \-m Gddcren 
ami Meyer Rennet in Schrkkt (2D), pp, 71-102. 
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played by the crupdoi^s of Mis. SJaitiM^r Merapi, and Keiud in the 
middle and east of the island, where the rainf all system ensures the 
preservation of the sails contained in the basic lava.^ On the other 
hnnd. in Bantam the soil feeds a far less niunerous population^ 
because it is derived from acid lava which is chemicaily poontr and 
$jnce in addition k b heavy, compact^ and mote quickly exhausted 
by a heavy and very frequent rainfalL 

Tlie possibilities of irrigation are another leading factor in the 
uneven distribution of population. They depend not only on the 
quantity of water available, but also on the topography which umy 
make the leading and distribution of the wtitcr more or less difficult 
or even impossible. In this respect Java is particularly favoured by 
its volcanic structure and the variety of its relief which almost 
everywhere mingles highland and lowland. Increase in density of 
population must long have been clo^ly related to the expansion of 
the arei of sawahs^ which have been companiu^'dy bigger in the 
northern lowlands. But it seems clear that Dutch intervention 
has often acted in the same way by further increasing the resources 
of densely peopled districts in which irngation is possible and which 
afford plenty of water and labour. The part played by the sugar¬ 
cane appears to be considerable. The most densely populated 
districts are mostly those iii which the prosperity of sugarcane 
cultivation has been a triumph for European capital and science.^ 
The natives have profited by the rent paid to the viUages for land^ 
by the wages for work on the plantations and in the mills and for 
their help in transporting the canes.. The huge irrigation prqjects 
carried out for this crop^ the ferdliser required, the roads and rail¬ 
ways which are due to it or whose completion it has hastened have 
also enabled the soil to be more intensively used in the intervals of 
time reserved for food crops by the compulsory rotaiion. Though 
the food crops have been left to the care of the natives^ the yield 
has increased in many places, and it bus even been possible lu 
export part of the harvest For instance, cassava, soya beans, 
and other legnminous produce have been exported from tbe 
Residency of Pctalongan and groundnuis from the Residency of 
Chcribon. 

The influence of European plantations, therefore, seems to be 
greater than appears from the statistics of chief occupations. 
According to tbe census of 1930, 69 6 per cent of the activ'e male 
popubdon of Java lived mainly by agriculture and stock-rearing on 
native properties and 6-6 per cent- by working on European planta¬ 
tions. But many persons who wicre classed as hshermeu (0-9 per 

1 Sec Mohr'$ artkic 0%} and the ^ph acconipanyinE it- 

3 Rupenjs (135), p. 4711; RDbequain t2QpJ, p. 44, 
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cent), artisans, or workmen (115 per cent.) certainly worked for a 
time on the laitd.^ 

Indiistiy is mainly a family affair both for doing jobs incidental 
to an agricukiiral commtinity or in landless villages for canyiiig out, 
as is done in French Indo-Chma (Vietnam), specialised tasks in 
some manufacture^ the processes of which are handed down more 
or less secretly from generation to generetion. The industries which 
call for the greatest amount of labour arc the food industries, then 
the textiles, then limber and ham boo. The largest proportion of 
workmen seem to be employed in the most densely peopled districts; 
as, for iustance. in the neighbourhood of Fekalongan,. where batik 
manufacture is widespr^d. 

Indeed. ovTTpopufalion favours a variety of small crafts which 
give whole or part-time work to persons whom the land can no 
longer employ or feed. Transport w^orkers and middlcmea increase 
in number along with craftsmen. Pedbns jog along the side-paths 
by the roads with their shoulders bent under the bamboo loaded at 
each end; or else, in the cast, with head high and stiff under the 
burden. Then there are prahu boatmen and car drivers, the latter 
being especially numerous in the sugar-growtEig districts. Barter 
still goes on. But the general use of money, the new roads, and 
rapid means of transport have helped to foster those petty deals for 
w^ch women arc chiefly responsible. It is the women too that en¬ 
liven a host of periodical markets, or pasar.^ 

The population lives in kainpQFigs, or villages, whose sites arc 
determined by relief, water supply, and facilities for agriculture,^ 
In the lowlands where there is a risk of flooding the village may run 
along a contour ou a hill, forming a crescent which at times almost 
closes into a circle. On the coast it may stretch out along the sand 
ridges marking the successive lines to which the shore has advanced. 
The averap number of inhabitants has no connexion with the density 
of population in the district. On the slopes of Merapi in Mid Java 
the population is concentrated in big villages, whilst farther cast in 
the District of Ponorogo, south of Madiun, where the density exceeds 
1300 to the square mile, the map shows a sprinkling of smaller 
villages placed more closely together. UnUl a closer study is made, 

^ Bockc (l£6), p. 171 r In ihc per cent, livine tyf agricuilijne stock- 
rearing on propetues, Siock-rearins occDuntcd for only 2^5 per cciiL 

Boeke alw included in the lotnl half of the 8-7 per ccni. which the I9J0 
census irporl classes as ^misccllaneosis^ U should be ruiccd ihai the ^-6 per 
cent, a propotlian aboui three times as as is fouiuJ in ihc Ncthcr- 

[afids in 3^30 (23'2 per cent.}. The [ow percentage of fiShenncrt II syipiistnE* 
ccmideiiri!^ ihai Java is aii ovcipopulatcd isiiuid with a wcLL^cveiopedcoasiline. 

2 For siEfulkrani example^ see Boeke {IS61, p. 94. 

^ Albs (131, pp. 6b and Sc. 
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traditloit and racial habits must be called upon to explain ihe maitcr. 
The Javnnese properly so<aIled prefer large concentrations, whilst 
the Sundancse and Madurese prefer hamlets. The complete 
di^~per$al of family holdings is rare^ however, and is scarcely ever 
seen except in cases of recent settlernent, as on the south coast of 
East Java to the south-west of Jember. Irription is a potent factor 
in concentration. In the Middle Province many kampo^gs have 
populations of more than 5000, but the average lies between 500 and 
2000 personsp 

The houses are seldom close together, each standing in its own 
garden under the shade of fruit trees. The building, which is of 
wood or bamboo lattice-work covered with rough-cast, stands on 
low wood or cement piles among the Sundanese, but otherwise rests 
on the ground itself. The pitch of the roof is fairly low, and brown 
tiles often replace thatch, though instances of the latter persist here 
and there. The windows are quite often fitted with shutters and at 
times with glass panes. In the Western Province the few li\e-stock 
are sometimes driven at night into a fenced paddocks The oxen and 
buffaloes usually have a separate shelter close to the house, or else a 
paddock is made just outside the village and is common to all the 
inhabJuats.^ Family holdings are often separated from each other 
by hedges of tunKmu. The changing light throws on the vegetation 
in the gardens every shade of green from the pale tint of the betel to 
the sometimes metallic glitter of the palms. Among the common 
trees tire species of exotic origin which have syccecdcd in flourishing 
in Java; for example, the kapok, or silk-cotton, tree (Cciba penfattiira)^ 
which was imported from America and has a straight trunk of a 
beautiful green and at times is made to support telephone lines on 
it$ storied branches; and the African tamarind {Toniannda mdied), 
whose magnificent spread of foliage throws a pale sieve-like shade 
on the ground. Above the ^EXXJ-fool contour the villages are tree¬ 
less, hedges become rare, the gardens are smaller, and p^lms are no 
longer seen in them. 

In the lowlands of the Middle and Eastern Provinces the Ja^'anese 
village looks like a welJ-protected organism surrounded by rail 
bamboos like those in Annam or by low walls of rough-cast built 
with gales through them. Even when the kampmg comprises 
several hamlets, it remains a well-knit social and administrative unit, 
in spile of the blow$ struck more or less conscientiously by Europeans 
at the old ^da! rules. It contains no separate castes, as in India, but 
nevertheless has a hierarchy based on wealth in land, from the man 
who owTis a large area of sawah to the tenant who possesses only a 
few pieces of furniture. In dclibemuve assembhes the voting is 
I Paravkini 11P- 454. 
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usually r^iricted to members of the highest classes. In important 
matters like the electioo of eitcculive officers and especially of the 
mayor^ the iura or pefingi^ the wishes of the Dutch district com- 
missioiLer used nearly always to prevail. 

Most Javanese villages have grown up on sit^ occupied from 
time immemoriaL But Dutch influence has led to many new clusters 
of houses along the roads and near the railway stations i. The island 
has the advantage of a fine network of modem lines of communica¬ 
tion. Even in the mid'19tli century ii was possible to travel from 
one end of ihe island to ihc other in a horse-drawn vehicle at a rate 
of between 9 rntd 10 miles an hour, luggage being carried by ox-cart 
or coolies. The first two railways^ built by private enterprise, but 
taken over by the Colonial Government tn 1873, were intend^ to 
connect Jakarta and Setnarang with the plantations in the Preanger 
and Vorstenlanden Districts. Up to 1875 the intiovation WM 
regarded as utterly rash, and the first train of vehicles was drawn 
along the rails by buffaloes. Then the Government took a hand in 
developing the railway system, which today has 3400 miles of track 
with a general gauge of 1 -0&7 metres (3 feet 6 inches). In proportion 
to the area of the two countries this network is denser than that in 
Spain. Lines across the island to feed the three great ports in the 
north are joined by two main lines running the length of the island^ 
on ooe of which the night express in 1939 used to cover in about 12 
hours the 530 miles between Jakarta and Surabaya, The lines 
radiating from Jakarta are electrified (see Fig. 23). 

Since motor-bus scrviees increased in number, the railway system 
has been complemented and rivalled by the roads, about 12,500 
miles of which have been surfaced with tarmac or at any rate 
metalled.1 

These fast routes have hastened the growth of towns ^ And yet 
in 1930 places with a population of more than 20,000 contained only 
7 per cent, of the total pcpulattonJ Six of them had populations 
exceeding 100,000^ and one exceeds half a million (see Fig. 10). 
The three biggest are ports on the north coast and at the same 
time economic foci^ and there is a strong family likeness between 
them. 

By adapting itself extraordinarily well to new conditions Jakarta 
(see Fig. 24) has kept the pre-eminence at which ii$ founders aimed. 

^ UnTortuiialely, itioe is little food mad^mctal La the imderiylne nseka in Java» 
^ipart fiwu ccrtaiji limestones. The voh^c nxki^ which &rc tusalt ojkI 
amlcwle, ait easily deeqmpo^il 

^ The llgum fiven here are those of the last census. Since ihc wur ended, 
ihe towns in Java have grown very much. 

^ As a^nst 50 per cent- in the MeUiertanUt. 
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The old city Is still deafly recogitiiabk at ihc mouth of the prahi- 
crowded Chiliwung. The abandoDed warehouses of the Dutch 
East India Company still stand within theix sheltering ramparts and 
the green iv'ater that fills the moats. The tile-roofed houses closely 
padded along the canals arc now tenanted mainly by Chinese. In 
this part of the town there still renvaiit the warehouses and ofiices of 
a few Eufopean firms as well as Government buUdings, like the old 
Siadhuis with iu supemdded pediment rounded in the Dutch 
fashion. But the town has expanded far southwards away from the 
swampy and unhealthy coast In IfiOS Daendels nized the citadel 
to the ground and during the first twenty-five years of the 19th cen¬ 
tury the SVehevTcdcu quarter, now the centre of the town^ was built 
according to his plans. This more recent quarter is 21 miles south 
of the old town and is now joined to it by a continuously built- 
over area. Spread out around the enormous Royoi Square are die 
Government Offices, consulates, big hotels, and commercial offices, 
most of which are built of concrete. On cither side of the streets 
a series of large European shops and i&koSp or small shops, were 
us ually kept by Chinese or Japanese. The regularly iaid-out quarters 
of Condangia and Mcntcng join it to the hills on which Mecsicr 
Comelis (Jatinegara) stands. In this aristocratic suburb the older 
residences with their verandas, bow windows, and splendid garciens 
are in contrast with the liltk, thrte-or-four-roomed cottages which 
stand close together in rows giving the impression of the new port nf 
a Dutch town. This was a recent development and marked the 
progress of comfort due to the innumerable domstjc uses of elec¬ 
tricity, but it also betrayed Lhe impoverishment of many Europeans 
and Eurasums during the 20LhHcenLury economic crises. All around 
the Javanese popubEon lives In karripongs ^hich are not very unlike 
the country villages. They have the same kind of houses built of 
vegetable matter and hidden among trees, and the same murmur 
of running water in which women may be seen doing iheir laundry. 

Owing to the linking up of its nuclei at differeat dates, Batavia, or 
Jakarta, as it is again culled (pop^ 533,000 in 1930), ^ covers 7j 
miles from north to south. Besides, the old harbour on the Chili¬ 
wung has had to bo abandoned and is now used only by small 
fishing and coastal boats. The river itself has been hiaccessibk to 
ocean-going ships since the begiitnlng of the IKlh century. The 
modem harbour at Tanjimg Priot was built 6 miles farther cast to 
avoid the river silt. Its four docks are counccLcd with Jakarta by 
cojiai, road, and miJ^ In i937, 39 per cent, by value of the imports 
into and 40 per cent, of the exports from lava passed ihrough 
this port. 

I This may perEtaps haw icachcU two rninion in IVSO. 
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Surabaya (pop, 342,000), on the KrIi Mas, a distributary of Uie 
Brantas, clcarJy developed in much tJie same way as Jakarta, thou^ 
more slowly. It was only just after 1870 that the town broke out of 



the forlificaiioas of the old trading station and spread southwards 
along the river towards Ketabang and Kupang. Compared with 
Jakarta, Surabaya looks rather like an upstart—more ostentatious 
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perhaps, but less confident, ft was hard hit by the economic crisis 
after In it too the basins and fareahwaters of the new harbour 

have been FOclaiiticd from the sea and furnished with huge docks, 
fuel tanks, and ample equipment. It is the terminus of the great 
Dutch shipping lines. In 1937 it handled 32 per cent, of the island's 
imports and 23 per cent, of its exports. 

Semarang (pop. 21^,000; IS per cent, of the island’s imports and 
23 per cent, of its exports) supplanted the old port of Japara only at 
the beginning of the iKth century. The contrast between the old 
town and the new is even greeter than in the two towns mentioned 
above. Formerly the old town was isolated among fever-stricken 
marshes which could only be crossed on causeways, whilst the 
modern part, built in 1920 on the Tertiary hills to the south, comain.v 
airy villas and large parks facing the sea and Mt. Muryo and is one 
of the finest examples of colonial town-planning in the Far East, 
The construction of the harbour was begun in 1870 beyond the 
swamps and enabled the town to export sugar, tobacco, cassava, 
and kapok. 

Before the war the other ports, in the north: Cheribon, Tegal, 
Pekalongan, Pasuruan, ProboUnggo, and Panarukan; in the cast 
Banyiiwangi; in the south Chilachap (I^Jng known as ‘the White 
Man’s grave’); and others even smaller, shared between them 10 per 
cent, of Java's imports and 24 per cent, of its exjjorts. 

The large inland towns are of at least two very dilfcreiil types. 
To one belongs Bandung (pop. 169,000) the capital of the Priangan 
Residency and situated on a terrace 2400 feel above the sea on the 
edge of a high plain surrounded by volcanoes. Founded by a 
Sultan of Cheribon in the I7ih century on the banks of the Chi 
Tarum, the village was moved at the beginning of the 19th century 
during Daendcis' governorship to a site on the longitudinal Poxiwt^g 
{ = trunk road) built by forced labour. It contained only nine 
Europeans in 1846 and it did not grow until just after 1880, when it 
was reached by the railway and when the number of plantations in 
the Preangers began to i ncrease. 11 has not succeeded in supersed ing 
Jakarta in spite of the relatively cool, dry climate, its picturesque 
surroundings, and its plentiful supply of pure water. Only a few of 
the Dutch Government services, like the Ministry for War and the 
Mines Department, were moved thither. The Governor-General 
usually resided at Buitenzorg, halfway bctw'cen the two towns. But 
Europeans used to be relatively more numerous here than in the 
ports and formed 12 per cent, of the population, whilst at Jakarta 
they were only 7 per cent, 

Bandung is a new colonial town with no trace of kratpn, fort, or 
old European trading station. On the other hand, Jogyakaria 
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(pop* 07,000) and Surakarta for Solo ; pop. 165,000), the capitals of 
ihe Principslitics, look like the direct descendants of the Tndo- 
iavanc.^e capitals of Mataram. In them the kratoii, or Prince's 
palace, has been the centre of growth and^ after being greatly 
modified by Muslim and, later* by European influence, still harbours 
within its pale a veritable town within a town and a population of 
several thousand persons, including members of the family, servanlSp 
guards, and craftsmen. Outside the belt of commercial quarter and 
the paxar^ one soon comes to the k^mpongs^ which merge ivith no 
precise boundary into the rura] dcssa^ In Jogyakarta the natives 
formed 90 per cent, of the population before the war, whilst the 
Chinese formed only 6 per cent, and the Europeans 4 per cent.^ 
The proportion of the various racial groups corresponded to ihe 
type of city: old native capital, or former European trading station, 
or modem colonial foundation. 

Whilst in 19JfO the urban population comprised four-hfths of the 
^Europeans* and more than half the Chinese, it did not yet include 
8 per cent, of the natives. The last group mcreased by nearly half 
a million a year, so that the towns received only a small part of the 
contingents that were regularly added to an already superabundant 
population i But during the wm of 1941-45 t here was a considerable 
influx into the iowHh^ 

Security has long reigned in Java. Owing to sanitary inspection 
and mass vaccination epidemics have done far less harm than 
formerly^ Famine has hesji less deadly and rarer in consequence 
of transport facilities and modern irrigation works» It is doubtful, 
however, whether the native standard of living has appreciably risen 
during the past fifty years, and in partjcukr it is not certain whether 
the food supply has increased^ Java is less of a paradise on earth 
than many other tropical islands that are comiuonly given this 
epithet. Travellers" impressions vary according to temperamcn land 
mood* the sights expocted from what has been read, the places 
visited, the weather* and the season. It is surprising, however, that 
in all this swarm of humanity sordid poverty was seldom seen. 
This was due to the steady climate and the traditional thrift of the 
native, and also to the achievements of the Dutch. 

Java was the glory and at the same tiine the problem of the Dutch 
Govern inenL The increase in supplies must exceed or at least equal 
that of a popuLaiion whose average length of life is steadily rising 
without a corm$ponding Fall in the birth-rate. At the prewar ralc^ 
Java would have had a population of 116.000,000 in the year 2000 

1 Bui only 2 per ernt. in Sumkarta. 

2 I^opk movtoj: into the towns and EurDpean planiaUans come mainly fruoi 
the distiicfs in which the proportioii of folk not Ovins by o^iirulturc ^fvatest. 


JAVA m 

on an area almost exacU}^ tJiai of EngHoDd. HQ^¥ would it have 
been fed? 

There is no longer a great deal of land available for cultivation. 
Irrigaiiort works are already well developed and in future can only 
affect some 1^200,000 acres, and then only at great expense. To 
increase the resour^s of the countryside by means of an enhanced 
yield from the soil, popular co-operaUoTi, and the suppression of 
middlettien will be a long and delicate task.. The most ingenious 
plan for industriiiisation seems able to employ only a small fraction 
of the annual excess of births. 

There remains the possibility of emigration to the neighbouring 
islands, which, unlike lava, appear to be underpopulated, Sumatra 
having 46 persons to the square mile in 1930, Borneo 10, and Celebes 
56, But the Javanese is no adventurer. As in many other pedant 
swarms in tropical Asia (India and Tortgking, for instance) a life of 
poverty and undernourishment has not developed a taste for taking 
risks. The Javanese is strongly attached to his family, hU vdlage, 
and the patch he cultivates. Besides, the utter want of capital is 
often ail obsuicle to settlement abroad. 

Yet the prosperity of expoTt crops in the neighbouring islands, and 
especially in Sumatra, was bound to attract a certaiD number of 
Javanese. The 1930 census showed that more than a million 
persons bom in Java were dwelling in the Outer Provinces, 643,000 
being in the Otjstkust alone. They were to some extent temporary 
emigrants: indentured or unindentured wage-comers on European 
plantations and free miinyer^ in districts of native rubber cultivation. 
Many men had come without their families and had not settled. 
Thus, between 193B and 1936 more than 50,000 Javanese had sailed 
for the Outer Provinces under indenture, but 165*000 had returned 
owing to the economic crisis. 

By promoting little settlements of p>ei 5 ants the Government of 
the Dutch East Indies had tried to settle emigrants from Java in 
other islands. This step, which had been mooted by olhctal observers 
as early as 18R9, was begun in 1905. Families from the very over¬ 
populated Presidency of Kedu in Middle Java w'erc settled in the 
Lampongs Residency in southern Sumatra near the port of Teluk 
Betung. ^ Since then whole train-loads of others have !eft to take ship 
at Jakarta, Semarang, or Surabaya. These petty Javanese settlers 
ore most numerous by far in Sumatra, where in 1939 there w^ere 
about 117,000 of whom 91*000 were In the Lampongs Resident^. 
The despatch of parties to the backland of Banjermosin in southern 
Borneo and to Celebes (especially to the Mandar and Palopo plains 
in the w^t-centre of the island) did not begin till 1938 and by 1939 

1 See above p. 16^. 
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had only succeeded in establishiog 670 settlers in the first year and 
6300 [□ the second* 

To anyone who knows the difficulties of the problem these figures 
indicate a remarkable result. But their inadequacy wm revealed by 
the annual excess of about 500,000 births. !n the light of past 
cxpencnce far ^eater effort will have to be made if Java is to be 
relieved. Official initiative and encouragement arc undoubtedly 
necessary. The Government b responsible for choosing the area^ 
for making the road and irrigation systems and other preliminarieSp 
and for the transport of the settlers. But once the nuclei of the 
settlements are firmly rooted, they should grow of themselve^s, thanks 
to the accounts spread in the home town or district by families 
already established. Emigration must not look like a charitable 
deed intended to rid a peasant community of its weakest elements. 
On the contrary, there b every reason to send to the new lands 
healthy and energetic persons and to choose recently married couples 
so that the children may be bom in the new countryp From rather 
complicated calculations made by statisticians in Jakarta it is found 
that an annual emigration of 120,000 childless couples would be 
enough to check the growth of population in Java, But this b an 
enormous figure and is far from being attained. Towards the 
middle of this century it was hoped at any rate to ship 100,000 
emigrants a year. But the war came to upset these plans. 

t (1+0); DrocSt (1)^ p, \92i Pc|^^^f, 197 hts* The Javanese who went 

to sctlk in the Outer Provinxs aumbcicd 230,000 frciiii 1935 to 1941 inclusive. 
Besides, ccniaratioii took a few (housand Javmtesc out of Indonesia every year, 
but they seiticd very larely, Thm* in New CaledouiciL, where ibcy supplied 
nearly nil Lhe planlaiion laboun they numbened about S5W in 1933. On the 
ciherhadd^ they generally stay for good in Malny^a and Surinam, tn 3950 ihey 
numbered about 35,000 in the latter countiy, wl^re they formed 12 per cent, of 
lhe total population and were all Muslinia. 


CHAPTER 10 


BORNEO 

Borneo with an area cf 284^000 square miles is the largeiii island in 
the East Indies and one of the Ur^t in the world. It flanks 
afTarding the most direct routes from China and Japan to the Indian 
Ocean. That it should contain so few people—about 3,OCX>^000, or 
10 to the square milc^ and that European settlement should hitherto 
have remained so hack ward is redly astomshing. Apart from 
factors which cannot be distinguished^ from chance, and front 
accidents in prehistoric and historical times, the physical environ- 
ment has an undoubted share of responsibility in this backward* 
ness. 

A Large^ Xfassive Equai^naS Ishnd. Borneo is more massive than 
Sumatra, which itself is more compact than Java, and not so narrow. 
The coastline is relatively short. In Java the greatest distance from 
the sea is hardly as much as 60 miles^ in Sumatra it b 100; but in 
Borneo it b 220. 

The relief docs not oppose serious obstacles to the way inland, 
however. The interior is imperfectly known, because only the 
wosicrn third and the south-east part of the island are covered by 
accuraEc or near-accurate maps. Bui it is suRicicntly well known 
to preclude the idea that the i^iland is very mountainous. In fact, 
most of it—^threcTounhs perhaps—is below the J 600^foot contour 
and about one-fourth below 350 feet (see Eig. 25). In the north and 
north-east the hills and mountains come almost down to the sea; 
but elsew here the coast plain runs far inland, especially in the west 
and south-west in the valleys of the Kapuas and Barito. To the 
west of long. 113° E. and to the south of the Equator a few isolated 
peaks alone reach 3000 feet. In the cast the area rising above the 
1600-fooi contour forms a compact mass which is cut by the Anglo- 
Dutch boundary and commanded by short ranges or by single hills 
reaching to 3000 feet above sea level. Only a few^ peaks exceed an 
altitude of 6500 feet, and then only by a little. Mt, Kinabalu,^ 
the highest point in the Malay world (13*445 fcet)j is exceptional. 

I In 1930 the pofUiJatien in The [ndoncsiaa poitlDin Is said to have numbcicd 
2,168,000; itial of Biilish Berneo was slimaied 953,000 in 1951. 

3 The highest peak after KinaUib appears to be Mumd {about 8000 fc^), 
ThEsmOiinUuii i$ sitiiaied in the very mOuntaiiWuadBtrkl in which ihe boundaries 
of SarawiLk, TJorth Borneo, and the Indonevan lerritory meet. The dislncl 
WM explored during Eht reoeni war. Sec T. Hairbsofi tl46a). 
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But this muunlain h merely theculmiiiating peak of aji isolated hiU- 
mass in ibe exirenie norib of the island. The ranges arc by no means 
as continuous m was imagined before Borneo was crossed by the 
few^ Europ^ns who have c^tplored it. Bold relief, detached in 
character, rises steeply from a hilly area or a moderately low plateau. 
The watershed between the Kapnas and Kutai for Mahakam) was 
crossed by Molcngraff at an altitude of 2600 feet near the middle of 
the island. The lines of hills do not join in a big central knot^ but 
seem rather to converge on the north end^ as is the case of the 
Philippines; and it is with ihem^ and not CelebeSp that a comparison 
of structure is appropriate, although recent changes have ended in 
giving them very dissimitar outlines. 

Borneo as a whole still forms part of the Sunda shelf, that is* of 
the old plinth projecting from the continent of Asia, andt hke the 
east of Sumatra and north of Java, the island represetits a remnant 
which has escaped the most recent positive movements. Its pre- 
Tertiary' geological history is far from being unravelled. Ctysialline 
rocks—granite, gneiss, and schist—outcrop at many points in the 
little discontinuous ranges which bound the river basins. The 
most compact granite core has been recognised in the Schwaner 
Mountains in the south-west of the island between the valleys of the 
KapuaE and Bari to. But crystalline rocks recur elsewhere in smaller 
outcrops. For instance, on the huge steep-sided cone of Mt. 
Kinabalu, which rises abruptly from the plain and was long regarded 
as a volcano. Fri mary and Secondary s^meatarics are represented 
by limestones which arc pierced with caves where saknganc swallows 
nest and which give a rugged appearance to the coast plain of 
Brunei; and by the group, called ^Danau formnUoas'^ by Dutch 
geologists, which comprises quartzites, shales, sandstones, and lime- 
stones^ mingled with ancient eruptive rocks and has a total thick¬ 
ness of as much a$ 16^,000 feet.^ Orogenic activity seems to have 
w'orked from west to cast and thus to have tended the coutinental 
area at the expense of the geosyncline which has now shrunk into 
Macassar Strait. The pre-Tertiary folds in the west and centre of 
the island run from w'est to east and gradually curve round to the 
north’<a5t. The Cretaceous wa^ a period of great folding, and 
most of the granite probably came into its present position at that 
time. 

The Tertiary deposits are better known owang to the attraction of 
the coal measures and oil-bearing strata, and they cover about two- 
thirds of the surface of Borneo, though they arc often masked by a 

I Beds dmilar to ibc Danau fomiatjons are also found m the south of Annam 
with a rudiolariari appcanuoc. (E. Saurtn: Btudrs juf 

du Balt. Srntice Indachii^t xxii, I, Hanoi, 1935, p, 7B J 
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relaU'b'ely thin Quaternary imintlc. In the ^'est there are sedi- 
meDtariK which seem to have originated to lagoons or lakes or to 
be merely continental and which have remained almost horizontal. 
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In particular they form large expanses of reddish. unfossillTefOUS 
sandstone which gives rise to plateaus deeply incised by valleys and 
which is sometimes, as in the Muller Hills, overlaid with Tertiary 
or Quatemaiy lavas and tuffs. The whole of central and v^^tern 
Borneo with its mantle of Tertiary beds tilts down very gently under 
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ihe South China beneath whkh Molcngraaf!’ recognised at no 
great depth the surest tracer of the drainage system of the now 
largely drowned Sunda shcir. 

Eastwards the almost undisturbed contiuenlal Tertiaiy beds pass 
into marine deposits of sand, marU and even (imestone along 
Macassar Strait. These scdimeniarics are in places as much as 
26,000 feet thick and prove the great length of time required to 
accumulate at the bottom of the gcosyncline detritus from lost 
lands that must have stood on the site of Malacca Straits and the 
South China Sea, The beds have been affected by folding which 
continued at least into the Pliocene. The strata, whkh in places 
have been turned into a vertimi position, have been given an 
oticulalion nearly parallel with the east coast, in particular to the 
north of the lower Kutai and in British tcrrilory at the northern end 
of the island. According to Rulten' the facts essential to the 
explanation of the existing relief arc: the great erosion which 
followed on the Pliocene movements, a relative lowering of the sea 
love!, a fact attested by the frequency of narrow', sleep-sided vaJleys 
in the interior: and, lastly, post-glacinJ submersion and the deposition 
of sediment which followed. The folding was not accompanied 
here by volcanic mamfestations a^ intense as those in Sumatm and 
Java. The lava which fills the valleys around Ml. Niut in the 
Chinese Districts north of Pontianak reveals comparatively recent 
eruptions. But Borneo contains no active volcano and does not 
have the advantage of that natural enrichment of the soil which is so 
importam in the other two islands. Earthquakes arc rare: an 
average of four a year as against 43 in Celebes and 55 in Ja%a. 

Between the often scarcely percepiible waterpartings formed by 
the Terliary bilb Ihe rivers quickly deposited sediment and silted up 
the inleis caused by the post-glaciul sabrnersion^ Big lakes persisted 
in the valleys of the Kapuas and Kuuii. In the wide southern plain 
drained by the Barilo and the Big and Little Dyak Rivers which 
converge in the Banjermasin di strict the straightening-out of the 
meanders has left many swamps, called Danau, which spread widely 
in time of fjoiOd and bKome sheets of clear, brownish whaler shut in 
by the great forest. In the dry season they are only hollows filled 
with black mud and dotted with poob^ Long before reaching the 
sea the rivers branch out and wind between muddy Islands over¬ 
grown with nipa palms and mangrovcH Some of the deltas already 
push right out into the sea, especially that of the Kutai. But the 
general appearance remains that of a recently drowned coast. 
South of the Kutai many little strums end in steep-sided estuaries 
like Balik Papan Bay, 


Rtillcn (32)^ p. 305. 
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On this huge, rugged island, in wfiich high mountains are excep- 
lionnl* ihe equatorial climate imposes its dull unifomiily more than 
anywhere else in the East Indies. On the coast and on extensive 
lowlands the themiometer oscillates feebly all through the year 
round 7T F. and 79'" F. The trade wind and monsoons, weak as if 
enfeebled by their passage through the belt of calins^ penetrate far 
inland; yet they often seem to be replaced or masked by land and sea 
breezes or valley and mountain winds which arc themselves usually 
without strength* The Celebes Sea off ihe north-ea$t coast is 
reputed to be one of the calmest in the archipelago. Typhoons are 
nearly alwrays miJd—and rare too, for in forty years only three 
violent cyclones have been recorded and then only on the extreme 
north of the island. 

Of course, the advance of knowledge will introduce some diversity 
into the monotonous pictiireH Meteorological stations are few and 
far between and are nearly all on the coast. As elsewhcfe in the 
tropics, the rainfali system determines the regional shades of 
differciicCi Most of the island gets between 100 and I JO inches 
annually^ well distributed through the year. The amount increases 
from the coast inland because of the greater mean height of the land. 
This IS clearly seen in the Kupuas valley* where Pontianak (on the 
della) gels 127 inches, Semitau (about 100 miles from the coast) 
140 inches, and Putus Sibau (140 miles from the sea) 175 inches. At 
most of the stations November, December, and January are the 
wettest months, but tn the west of the island the driest month still 
gels between 4 and 7 per cent, of ihe total precipiialion for the year. 

Along the east coast Lhc rainfall is also very evenly distributed 
over the whole year* but is 1c$s pleniiful* The lower Mahakam 
valley has only between 65 and 70 inches, the lowest rainfLiII recorded 
in the island. Only in the north and south-east can one speak of a 
dry season. In the north this occurs in April* when the north-east 
trade wind ceases to blow. In the lower valley of the Barito at 
Banjermasin and its backland the driest month (July* August, or 
September) gels only between I and 3 per cent, of the total rainfall. 
The Meratu Hills, a low^ obstacle inde^, but running parallel with 
the coast, no doubt make the south-east trade into a foehn. The 
annual means exceed 130 inches, but at times, as in 1914, drought 
may last for two whole months, and drinking-water must then be 
brought by sea to Banjermasin. 

Perhaps two-lhiftb of Borneo are covered with evergreen forest in 
which, and especially in the south-easiera half, Dipierocarps pre¬ 
dominate both in number and height* Bui hem again the traveller 
who crosses the island brings aw^ay not only the impression of 
luxuriant forests^ but also of stretches of secondary scrub and 
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savarms covered with rcms or tad, hard grasses. These degenerate 
forms are here as elsewhere the direct result of humaiL action. Their 
continued existence is no doubt favoured by the occurrence of a 
short dry season in the north and south-east of the island; but they 
are also found in regions of typical equatoria! mins like the valley of 
the Kapuas. On the whole, they occur wherever population is 
densest. 

PEOPLE 

Dyak <md Malay, Borneo is the home of the Dyak.i But this 
namep which foreigners apply to all the uncivilised people in the 
islanch does not denote a population homogeneous in origin or mode 
of life. There are no Negritoes or Pygmies as there still are in 
Mi^ya and the Philippines. Anthropologists distinguish a type in 
which the dominant feature is a Mongoloid bmchycephalic skull 
and which includes the Kenyns, Kayans, Bahans, and Ibans; and 
anoilier consisting of the dolichocepbnlic KlemcntanSp who Inhabit 
a large part of Sarawak, the Kapuas valley, and the whole area south 
of the Kutai. The existing population is the result of a scries of 
expubions and mixtures which ethnologists and linguists are trying 
to unravel. It was mainly in the south-west and north-west that the 
most recent waves of Dyaks (Ibans and Ktemeutans), comiiig no 
doubt from IndchChina and the Philippines, must have penetrated 
into the bland, driving the older peoples eastwards. 

Pure Dyaks may be reckoned as forming onenthird of the total 
population. They occupy the interior^ but in fact very unevenly. 
Extensive areas remain uninhabited. So, in some places in the 
central mountains and on the boundary between Dutch territory and 
Sarawak, the streams, though obstructed by mpids and swollen by 
sudden and dangerous spates, are, toother with the tracks made by 
wild beasts, the only routes by which explorers can pass. The 
skilful Dyak boatmen have to portage their frail canoes, hollowed 
out from tree trunks, from one clear stretch of water to the next 
Quite recently a German named Helbig with one European com^ 
panioD and four Malays travelled in this way for a week without 
seeing a habitation and meeting only a few timid Dyaks, many of 
whom were suffering from goitre. They lived by hunting and 
collecting forest products, and they sdJL regarded White men as 
strange and superhuman beings. Their dress was in some cases a 
mere loincloth made by beating bark with a wooden mallet until it 
became very fine material. 

Elsewhere the population is denser, and groups usually live 
together m dwellings built on tall piles. The length of the bouses 
L ticlbis (147, 147a); Vroklafic 
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depends on the number of ramUics living in them. They are often 
only some 30 feet long, but may be as much as lOOOJ The furniture 
consists of hunting e«|uipmeni and fishing tackle, basketwork of aJJ 
kinds, calabashes, and b^boo tubes for drawing water. As among 
the Mois in French IndCHChina, the most valuable things are heavy 
bronze gongs of Chinese or Japanese origin and large imported 
earthenware pots in which are kept fruit, pickled vegetables, and 
alcohol made from rice- Amulets of hens'* feathers spiinktcd with 
blood hang on the partitions in evidence of rittial offerings to the 
household gods. Under the soot-coated roof timbers in some 
dwellings hang the blackened skulls brought back from a head-hunt 
by the occupant in his youth or even by his father and long ago 
stripped of their flesh by vermin- 
Dyak hospitality, which years ago was made famous by Wallace, 
is generally prais^ by European travellers* Ethnologists indig- 
nantly deny the epithet of savage which clings to the name Dyak, 
Nieuwenhuis^ describes the people of the upper Kapuas vall^ and 
of the upper and middle Mafaakam above the 2000-root contour as 
well formed, healthy, clean, and living in fuie communal houses. 
The Madangas of the baoklaad of Brunei have bright eyes, are easy 
of movement, wonderful boatmen, and unsurpassed walkers in the 
forest. Dyak handicrafts are well known* Dress varies. Above 
the square of cotton cloth caught up bet^wn the thighs many 
Dyaks put on a kind of vest and a big sun-hat with small ornaments* 
Tattooing is general, but besides this they wear bracelets, Jeg rings, 
and heavy earrings which stretch the lobes* Among the Sea-Dyaks 
the women enclose ihcir busts in a rattan corset. In the interior 
head-dresses are adom^ with magnificent argus or hombill plumes* 
The weapons are a big shield, a lance, a blow-gun which is sometimes 
7 feel long, and a sword with a heavy blade and a htU that i$ rn some 
eases splendidly carved- Their piston-fitted linderboxes in which a 
vigorous compression of the air sets fire to some tow, and the 
piston-bellows designed to maintain and blow up the spark are 
remarkable contrivances; but h is unoeitain whether they were 
inventions, imitations, or importations from abroad* The Dyafcs 
in the interior already live mainly by agriculture. They till patches 
of soil which have been cleared by fiie; but often too they cuhivate 
a rioefield which is irrigated by fairly elective methods. The 
gardens adjoining the dwellings produce allspiee, betel and aieca nut, 
sugarcane, vegetables, and various kinds of fruit. When there is a 
shortage of food, their chkf stand-by is often the pith of the sago 
palm which sometimes grove's in dense thickets around the huts. 
The pith is graied, kneaded in water, and dried in the sun. The 
1 Sa above, p. lOS. ^ In Schrickc t20X fl Ifi 
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harvest festival is a time of noisy feasting and singing of traditional 
songs carried on far into the ni^t to the sound of gongs beaten by 
men and the lapping of digging'Sticks on the floor of the house by 
women- 

Gradual stages of transition from a savage state to civilisation are 
observed. The development has taken place under the same in¬ 
fluences as in the rest of the East I ndies. Adi stinction is often drawn 
between $ea-Dyaks and Land-Dyaks. Perhaps the practice of 
irrigation together with many beliefs and customs spread from indo- 
China and India. About 1350 the island was under the inHuence 
of the IndO'iavane&e k i ngdom of M aj apa hit. M a) ay settlement had 
long been established in coastal districts, and in particular in the 
lower valleys of the Kapuas and Kutai and along the south coast. 
On coming into contact with them the Dyak redeemed his reputation 
by adopting the Malay language and becoming a Muslim. Pigafetta, 
a companion of Magellan and the historian of his voyage, who in 
1521 visited the capital of Brunei, describes the impressive ceremonies 
which took pbec at the court of the Sultan, then one of the most 
powerful in the Malay world. Brunei was destined to give its name 
to the whole island. In the south the delta of the Barito remains 
one of the citadels of Islam among the Malay p^ples, and with the 
ports in lava right opposite and the equatorial climate already 
wakening, lndo*Javanese influence seems greatest there. It is the 
land of the Banjarcse. who are a mixture of Dyak elements with 
Arabs, Malays from Johore, Javanese, and Bugis from Celebes. 
They have a ready understanding, Jive in clean villages, and carry on 
a prt^perous trade. They are fanatical Muslims, and many of 
them go on pilgrimages to Mecca. They hate Europeans, yet they 
adopt many Western customs and also cultivate the most paying 
export crops. In the district of Ulu Sungei the density of popula¬ 
tion reaches the figure of 121 persons to the square mile, which is 
quite exceptional in Borneo.^ 

Chinese have been attracted to the west coast by minerals and 
especially gold mines. To the north of the lower Kapuas they 
founded the small, but fairly vigorous states of Mandar, Monterado, 
and Bengkayang which were serious obstacles to European penetra¬ 
tion. 

EXPLOITATION 

European traders were attracted to Borneo mainly by its gold and 
diamonds as well as the pepper from the Banjermasin district. The 

t Mohr (93), p. 491. Apan Trotn this district of Ulu Sungei and the sub¬ 
division in whkh minemt oil and coat are worked, Ihe Rcudcncy of SoiUb and 
East Borneo has no more than 515,000 souls (1930), or 3 persons lo the square 
mile, and these live only on the banks of the riivts. 
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first agent of the Dutch East India Company, Ciliis Micbielszoon^ 
was murdered in 1606. The rivd efforts of the Dutch, English, and 
Danes clashed with the secret or open hostility of the Barsjarcse. 
There was a moRotonous and bloody tale of agreemCTits made and 
broken, Europeans slain, and native ears and noses cut off in 
reprisals The Dutch were the most tenacious and at the end of the 
IBth century obtained the cession of the kingdom of Banjermasln 
by a treaty recognised in ) B26. Yet the troubles, murders, and petty 
warrure went on in the interior until the end of last century. 

The two great names in the exploration of Borneo are those of 
Rhenans Miiller, who was murdered by the natives in 1824, and 
Schwancr (1844—47). Methodical exploration was later undertaken 
by the engineers of the Dutch Mining Corps which was formed in 
1858 . 

Penetration into the northern portion of the island was carried 
out mainly by the English,* and the Dutch had to admit EngEish 
sovereignty there. After the middle of the 18th century the English 
proceeded to acquire the mastery of the Straits of Bnlabak and 
Sibutu between Dutch temioty and the Spanish-owned Philippines. 
The best harbour in the island is situated here at Sandakan. They 
succeeded in thrusting aside the competition of American hmis and 
of inking advantage of the expeditious of Ovcrbcck. un Austrian, 
whom Bismarck would not support. The Stilish North Borneo 
Company was formed by charter in London in 183L English 
influence also extended to Sarawak, tlianks to the success of ^ lucky 
adventurer, James BrookCi an Englishman bom in India in IS03. 
Fitting out a ship at his own expense in England, he offered his 
services to the Sultan of Brunei, who was being harassed by pirates 
and troubled by rivals for his throne. In 1841 as a reward Brooke 
was given the territory of Sarawak with the title of rajah. Sarawak 
together wnlh Brunei was placed under British protection in LBB8. 
The island of Labuan had been ceded to England as early as 1846. 
Situated at the entrance to the Bay of Brunei* it was important as a 
port of call for steamers on the way from Singapore to Hong Kong. 
The whole of this northern part of the island was placed under the 
supervision of the Governor of the Straits Scttlcmenis, who became 
High Commlssjoner of Brunei, but only Agent in Sarawak and 
British North Borneo. By holding Hong Kong, Singapore^ and 
Sandakan^ England commanded the main passages leading from the 
South China Sea into ihe Indian and Pacino Oceans. Besides, she 
outpaced the Netherlands in the development of Borneo, although 
she ruled scarcely otie-third of the area and population. 

In 1946 Sarawak was ceded to Great Britain by Rajah Brooke 

1 Mt Kmabolu was climbed fur the irsi time in 18^. Ejiri<iLJC£ (144). 
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and became a Crown Colony. In the saine year North BorneOp in* 
eluding LabunUr was given a similar status. Brunei remains a 
Protected State under its Sultan. North Borneo, Sarawak, and 
Erunei, together with the Federation of Malaya and Singapore, now 
form the Malayan Union under the supervision of the Commissioner^ 
General for the United Kingdom in Southeast Asb. 

The mineral products of Borneo are more or less equal to its 
agricultural resources, but do not fulhl the long-cherished hopes 
which the island^s long-standing reputation seemed to justify. At 
the end of the IBih century a large number of Chinese immigrants 
were; attracted especially to the area known as ' tlie Chinese districts ^ 
in the valleys of the rivers Sambas and Landak, About 30,000 
Chinese not only worked the placer gold^ but also attacked the lodes. 
They rormed themselves into societies, became the real masters of 
the country, and were subjugated by the Dutch only after a long and 
bloody war^ In consequence of this struggle, mining activity was 
greatly curtailed and remains weak. The Chinese no longer played 
much of a part in the extraction of precious metals in the western 
districts, and they had to face the competition of Uttle European 
enterprises and even more that of natives. The latter work with 
primitive outfits and melt down the metal in earthenware moulds for 
the local manufacture of jewnelry and fabe teeth. The quantity 
produced is much inferior today to what is obtained in Sumatra and 
leaves but a Binall surplus for export. Another gold-bearing district 
is Tana Laut to the cost of Banjermasm. 

Diamonds yielded a good profit in the time of the Dutch East 
India Company, the market Ixing in Batavia. The elTorts of the 
Dutch Colonial Government to re-start operations during the I9th 
century' were without result. Some gem cutting is done at Marta- 
pura near Banjcrinasin, but nowadays the exports ate inslgnificaitt, 

European interest in coal-mining is of recent date, the first to be 
associated with the work being Simonar^ a French engineer (IBSO). 
But coal had previously been mined by Chinese and natives. The 
coal is of moderate quality. Ii cojn^ from Tertiary measures which 
are very scattered, but lie on the surface or at little depth, and arc 
nearly all on the cast coast to north and south of the Kutai. Since 
the Government mines in Pulu Laut (an island off the south-east 
coast of Borneo) were dosed in 1932, the coal has been worked 
wholly by private finns, some of which operate down to a depth of 
650 feet. Javanese miners are engaged on contract, and improved 
equipment is used. The most productive field in 1937 was at 
Rantanpadyung to the north of the Sankuliraug pemmula. But die 
total production did not amount to 500,000 tons. The coal was 
mainly used by shipping and rubber-mills; but the supply did not 
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meet the demand in Borneo, and some bad to come from OmbiJln 
in Sumatra. 

Even if the Eo^ish and Indonesian production ^verc added 
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together. Borneo would be seen to have produced less nuneral oil 
than Sumatra before the recent war.‘ The maui oil-field Lo British 
territory is situated in the Baium district to the south-west of 

t Sinn 1946 produetioD in British icmlOiy has rapidly itKtnucd la the Sniid 
ndd. In 19S2 jnoie than 3 mlllton tons of midc nil were exiraned, 

MJ.B.R,—15 
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Srunei mikin the borders of Sarawak. The chief oil-fveld iii 
Indooeslan territory Jics in the Kutoi valley^ but there is another 
important one on Tarakan Island. They both belong to the 
Batavian Petroleum Company* which wm ^he original company 
out of which grew the Royal Dutch Shell Company, The drill' 
rigSp which were originally at BaJik Fapan, were later removed 
into the forest^ from, whose midst rise the derricks and silver-painted 
tanks in which the oil is stored in the first instance. Oil and ga.s are 
taken by pipe-line and tanker to BaJik Pa pan* which is about 90 
miles from the most distant wells. Here the oil is reined and 
shipped. Yet Balik Papan is the most pleasant town in Borneo, 
with its pretty residential quarters built on halls whose slopes come 
right down to the shore. About 1000 Europeans in the pre-war 
population of30*000 formed the largest White community in Borneo* 
In 1941 it was seriously damaged by bombing* but has now^ been 
reconstructed and modernised. 

Pontianak and Banjermasm are bigger and older towns* but are 
less pleasant for Europeans. They are the outlets of the most 
densely populated districts in the island. North of Pontianak there 
are 5Q persons to the square mile and in the Banjermasin district 
between the Bari to and the Mcratu Hills there are 130* Steam 
Launches ascend the Kapuas as far as Putus Sibau 140 miles from 
the sea* and the Barito as far as Putuk Chau about 220 miles up. 
A few motor roads run inland. The two towns have grown up on 
the muddy banks of the Kapuas and Barito. where building have 
to be erected on piles. Chinese still form a third of the total 
population in Pontianak* the former chief gold lowm. Banjermasin* 
formerly one of the great pepper mans, had the advantage of being 
the aditiifiistrative capital of the whole of the Dutch portion of the 
island as well as a position opposite Surabaya* and It was favoured 
by die spread of native rubber cultivation* The Inner development 
was due nininly to the activity of Banjerese traders and reminds one 
of the rise of Jambi in Sumatra. The east coast also exports rubber 
and, in addition, fairly large quantities of pepper. 

In the Indonesian portion of the island European plantations were 
far fewer and less extensive than in Sumatra. Nor do those in 
British territory seem to furnish proportionately more of the exports 
from those colonics* whenc rubber is today more important than 
copra^ sagOp and even tobacco, which was formerly the chief product 
of North Borneo. 


CHAPTER 11 


CELEBES 

Celebes takes us into eastern Indonesia, it is no longer a maticr of 
emerged portions of a fairly shallow sabniarine platform. To the 
east of Borneo the Sunda shelf sinks abruptly into Macassar Strait. 
Nor is this deep a unique feature, for farther east the submarine 
relief evinces an extraordinary complexity of narrow sills and deep 
basins. The land breaks up more and more, and the piec« become 
smaller and smaller till the heavy masses of Australia and New 
Guinea point to the existence of another barely submerged platform. 
In this part of the arthipel&go Asia crumbles and in fact comes to 
an end. 

Pecufiar Otatacler of Celebes. Celebes is in sinking contrast 
with its neighbour Borneo and also with Java. In area it comes 
between these tw'o very different islands, but it is distingui^ed from 
them by its extraordinarily irregular shape and outline which, owing 
to the four long peninsulas converging on a central knot round Lake 
Poso, makes it look like some strange insect. The actual form of 
these peninsulas is due to the conflict of fblds rutuiing in diflercui 
directions. It has been supposed that the build of Celebes was not 
fundamentally different from that of Borneo, but reprcMnied a 
condition previous to that reached by the larger island, in which 
former arms of the sra have been filled up by river silt. 

In truth the structure of Celebes, which is no less strange than 
its shape, reveals by comparison with the islands of wcsleru Indonesia 
a new development in which vertical movements often of very grwt 
amplitude have played a leading part. Pre-Tertiary history remains 
very obscure here. Ancient rocks, in particular schists and gray* 
w'ackes, outcrop at many places and are relatively more imjsonant 
than in Borneo. Sumatra, or Java. Perhaps they are remnants of 
the old continent which Abendaoon names jEquinoctia and which 
disappeared completely under the waters of Tethys as early as the 
end of the Primary period. Some great erogenic movements which 
caused extensive cmerstoti have been placed by Abcndarton at the 
beginning of the Tertiary. The deposits accumulated in the geo¬ 
syncline were uplifted in folds whose axis ran NW.—SE., and 
granite intrusions mark out and consolidate these folds. ^ . 

The OUgoccne was a time of erosion and lesTclliog, and Celebes, 
like all western Indoncsb, developed into a peneplain. From the 
Miocene epoch onwards great vertical movements gave it its peculiar 
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sh^pe. The plalform consisting of rigid materials did not mist the 
strong Forces of uplift which have been repeated, with spells of 
activity separated by Intervals of rest, until the present time. The 
end of the Pliocene and the Pleistocene were times of maiimum 
intensity. The uplifted crust broke and sank in large slabs. Hence, 
the relief is one of extraordinary contrasts. 

Submanne relief^ which was accurately plotted from the soundings 
of the Snef/firf* is quite different from that around Borneo. Except 
on the east, Borneo slopes very gradually down under the sea. In 
Celebes* on the contrary^ great depths are found near the coast and 
the inlets are veritable trenches deeply cut out as if with a gouge. 
They give a sounding of nearly 1400 fathoms at the entrance to the 
Gulf of Boni and close on 1650 at the mouth of the Gulf of ToinJni. 
If the sea levd fell by 60 fathoms, Borneo, Sumatra, and Java would 
be joined to Indo-Oiina, whilst Celebes, on the other hand* would 
have its shape but little modified. A negative movement of even 
500 fathoms would not make it unrecognisable. The peninsulas 
would grow longer, the one in the south-east sending out a point 
towards the Sula Islands and the one in the south-west Cbiocassar) 
branchirig out to touch the eastern ends of Java and Flores. But, 
though in a shrunken form, the gulfs would contioue to lie between 
the peninsulas. The broken coastline of Celebes bears some like¬ 
ness to that of the Peloponnese and Chdcidice; but here the gulfs 
are far deeper. 

Subsidence has not only given Celebes its whimsical outline; it 
has also determined the ndief of the interior. Fractures cause a 
strange comparimentation. Many rift valleys occur in the island, 
the largest of which is ocrtainly the Fossa sarasina running nearly 
N-S. from Palu Bay to the Gulf of Boat and occupied by several 
streams. The^e rifts still contain lakes* like the big Lake Foso in 
the centre, 1600 feet above the sea* and Lak^ Matann and Towuti 
at an altitude of about lOOO f^t in the Vcrbeck Hills, 

The uplifted portions which escaped subsidence stand in many 
places between the depr^sions as very eliehtly tilted surfaces and arc 
to be regarded as remnants of the Oligocene peneplain which rises 
to an altitude of 6600 feet in the centre of the island and is dissected 
by erosion into long, narrow strips. According to Abendanon* this 
peneplain recurs in the north and even in Mindanao* and b crowned 
here and there by humps usually carved out of granite. The area 
above the 6600-foot contnur is relatively grcaier than in Borneo. 
Many peaks to the west of Lake Poso rise above 8000 feet and in the 
Latimojong Hilh at the base of the Macassar peninsula to Dearly 
10,000 feet. 

The uplift has naturally started a furious erosion which emphasise 
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the diversity of ibc rocks. To the north of Macassar it has attacked 
a fairly shallow Tertiary limestone stratum and given rise at some 
distance from the sea to a typical karst whose cliSk, as, for instance, 
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those at Maros, rise abruptly from the plain and are precipitous, cut 
into fantastic shapes, and honeycomhed with caves. In other 
places, as, for example, in the Quarles Hills to the north of the 
Latimojong range, volcanic luOs are fiercely slashed into narrow 
ridges. 
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Viilcanisin u-as very intense in the Miocene period and again at 
the end of the Pliocene and Pleistocene, that during the con* 
vuhions of uplifting, when it laid down vast sheets of lava and tuff; 
but today it is dormant nearly everywhere. The two best-known 
clusiers of volcanoes are at opposite ends of the island, one in 
Macassar and including Mt. Bonthain, the other at Manado, where 
Ml Klabat lifts its sharp cone and hot mud springs still rise close to 
Lake Tondano. Only at this end of Minahassa peninsubp or in its 
continuation in the Sangihe Islands, and in an island in the Gulf of 
Tomini has any volcanic activity been seen since the year iCOO. But 
though there is no further fear of eruptions»the island — and especially 
the north-eastern distria—is nlHicted with violent earthquakes. 
The instability of the crust is lodmied by great anomalies in the 
force of gravity which have been recorded all round the Banda Sea. 

The presence of coral reefs, which are most probably of Quater^ 
nary formation and which rest on Upper Tertiary folds at an 
altitude of more than 3000 feet, is another proof that the vertical 
movements have been repeated until a very recent date. The patch- 
work of uplifted blocks and areas of subsidence is no doubt sitll In 
process of making. The generally rocky coast often rises in high 
cliffs whose precipitous faces are broken by ledges due to recent 
variations in the sea level That is w hy there ate few good harbours. 
Away from the coast the valleys often narrow^ into gorges, and their 
wider portions arc almost always due to the presence of a tectonic 
depression. The rivers are broken by many falb and sweep along 
huge boulders right down to within a short distance from the coast. 
Great screes often Jitter their slopes. The plain belw-^eco the Gulfs 
of Mandat and Boni, which joins the rocky ridges of the Macassar 
peninsula to the centre of the island^ b eTCceptional. U is the out¬ 
come of an uplift which js still going on and is being extended on the 
west coast by ihc River Sadang^ which sweeps dow^n an extra- 
ordiimrily large quantity of sediment. The irregular gradients due 
to this tectonic instability have promoted river capture; and a Duicb 
geologist has remarked of the rivers of Celebes that they generally 
flow in the opposite direction to the one cxpecied. 

The relief together with a great variety of exposure to winds from 
the sea causes marked differences of climate and especially of rain¬ 
fall The more easterly position, closer to the continent of Australia, 
causes the mean precipitation to be less than that of Borneo. The 
total decreases to 48 inches distributed among only 104 days at 
Gorontalo on the south shore of Minahassa peninsula; to 42 inches 
in 102 days at Luwtik nsir the end of the peninsula that separates 
the Gulfs of Tomini and Tolo; and to a mere 21 inches in 81 days— 
the lowest flgurc in the whoic of the East Indies—at Palu at the 
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inner end of a bay on the west coast not quite 1“ south of the 
Equator- But most staUons get beti^-een EO and 120 iuche$ a year. 
Rantepao at an altitude of 2300 feet, at the inner end of the Gulf of 
Boni, actually has nearly 133 inches* 

But the rainfall systein varies greatly. We must limit ourselves 
here to saying that in ihe north of the island where the Equator 
crosses^ rain falls all through the year, and dense forest covers the 
greater part of the area above the lOOG-fool contour. In spite of 
the fairly long-established practice of clearing by fire, the variety and 
beauty of the ferns^ the vigorous groi^lh of rattans, the abundance 
of other palms, and the profusion of orchids crowding on the trees 
and of the Arace^e and mosses in the undergrowth, give a peculiarly 
luxuriant appearance to the mountain forests around Manado, 
which get the benefit of deep volcanic soil On the driest lowlands, 
for instance near Goroniaio* around the Gulf of Tolo, and at the 
inner end of Palu Bay, a xerophilous vegetation of Caauarinacea?, 
Dracenas, Cycads, and even Euphorbias and Opuntias mates its 
appearance. 

Although the rain fall in southern Celebes does not on the w'hole 
seem less* it occurs more irregularly during the course of the year. 
The drj^ season is partictilarly marked on the west coasts of the 
peninsulas on which during the southern winter the south-east 
trades assume the character of a foehn on crossing the mountain 
ridges. Thus, 78 per cent, of the 113 inches of mean annual rainfall 
at Macassar occurs during the four months from December to 
March when the north-west monsoon is blowing- January has the 
high total of 27 inches, whilst August gets only 0 43 inch* which is far 
less than the 1-5 inch that falls during the driest month at arid PalUn 
So the dense evergreen forest appears only at high altitudes- Lps 
vigorous than in the north, it gives way failhcr dow^n to savana with 
teak and to sparse scrub which leaves the limestone rock bare or 
splashed with patches of lichen; and it has almost disappeared before 
the advance of cultivation in the Macassar peninsuhi. On the loiv- 
lands around the town of Macassar there is a great contrast between 
the rainy season with flooded ricefields and the southern winter 
w^hen the streams dry up and the scorched ricefields bristle with 
dusty stubble after the grain has been haiw'e$ted. 

Since Wallace's time Celebes has been famous for its peculiar 
fauna* which is another outcome of isolation and compartmcrttation. 
The latest researches have somewhat modified the conclusions of 
the bold and brilliant naturalisL Wallace laid great strc$s on the 
poverty of the island in animal species and the local character of the 
species that did occur, which were mostly quite diflerent from those 
found ill the neighbouring islands and show^ed closer affinities with 
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Madagascar and the African mainland. He emphasised not oaly 
their specific Individual iiy^ but aJso their morphological peculjaritks. 
For instance, the shape of ihe icings of the butterfUeSp which are 
often very beautUut^ seemed to him to confirm both the ancient 
geological character of the island as a remnant of a very old, 
foundered continent and the universality of natural seleolion and 
ihc struggle for life which had been so forcefully expounded by 
Darwin. The progress of knowledge since Wallace's time requires 
some modification of the exact terms of his theory and leads to the 
view that Celebes was less isolated than he though^ that most of the 
species merely mark the transition between weslem and eastern 
Indonesia, and that the CynopithocuSp the anoa or dwarf buFTalOp 
and the babirnsa (which resembles the stag and is also like the boar 
with its curved upper tusks) are merely exceptions. The fad 
remainSp however, that few countries show such strange local 
peculiarities and that compartments tion itself gives rise to a great 
variety of living associations in the interior of the island. This 
variety is seen also in maa, 

Diverstty of rhe Population,^ In spite of its far smaller area, 
Celebes has a larger population than Borneo* In 1930 the island 
contained 4,232i000 persons, which is 57 to the square mile* This 
superiority may be regarded as due to the length of coasUine, a more 
fertile soil, and an equatoriai environmeat of a kind less over^ 
whelming to man. All the same^ Celebes Lags behind Java, though 
the two islands have much the same area. Celebes lacks Java*s 
large proportion of soil whose fertility is renewed by active volcanoes 
and her f^aciltUes for internal communication. The bland is closer 
to the formerly wild and almost empty Australian mainland and is 
more remote from the main sources of Eurasian civiHsutJoa* 

As in western Indonesia the population is very unevenly dis¬ 
tributed in the island. The most favoured districts arc the two 
farthest from the centre. On the one hand, there b the Macassar 
pemnsula, in which the mean density rises to 194 to the square mile 
and even reaches more than 325 to the square mile near the capital; 
and on the other hand, there is the long northern arm. where the 
Manado district has about 130 persons to the square mile. The 
total area of both these regions is quite small^ and outside them 
the mean density falls to 13 to the square mile. 

This curious distribution of population is due partly to soil and 
climate and partly to extcmal influence. The most densely peopled 
dbtricts are those in w^hich volcanoes arc either still active or were 
so UJl lately and which arc inhabited by civilised communities. 
These are Macassar and Bugi in the south and Minahassa in the 

I Samsia (157), 
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northp human setilemeni becoming sparser among the tribes 

who are reprcscnicU cspedally in the centre by the Tonijas. Tci 
fact, an extraordinary, ceUnlar arrangement of races ensues from the 
comparttnefitation of the relief. Whilst, if the coastal Malays are 
ignored. Borneo is inhabited by a single Unguistic type, the Dyaks, 
scholars distinguish in CcletwH eight gtotips of dialects, each at 
least as diFTerent from the others as are those in the little blands of 
eastern I ndonesia. The fad is, cortim unicatioii between the diverge ni 
peninsulas of this tentacled island is far more di^cult by land than 
by sea, 

Maoissar was destined to receive the first contributions from Asia 
and the West. In the 14th century it w-as ccminly influenced by 
the fndo-Javanese Kingdom of Majapahit and shortly afterwards 
by Islam* Like the Javanese, whom they resemble physically, the 
Macassarese and Bugis became Muslims, though they remained 
faithful to a number of animistic practices. The mode of hfe of 
these wo peoples dilTers little. They are both cultivators and sailors. 
Their skill as navigators ccrtatnly struck the Europeans on their 
arrival in the archipelago at the begin niog of the 16th century. But 
since giving up piracy, the Bugis have engaged in coastwise traffic 
and oversea trade more thau any others. Their ships are met with 
all over the East Indies. The broad high poops, and general 
build point to a conjunction of various kinds of iuBuence — Arab, 
Chinese, and even European, The Buginesc community, which 
numbers about l,500,0CXJ souls, is the largest in Celebes and swarms 
all over the archipelago. B ugi nese colonics which keep in permanent 
touch with their homeland are found along the coast of Celebes ^ 
well as in southern Borneo, in BaJi» Lombok^ and many blnnds in 
the Groose Oasf. Buginese mercenaries were even employed in 
Siam at the end of the 17tli century*^ 

In southern Celebes ilic Macassars and Bugis both use pile- 
dwellings grouped in villages of twenty to forty fairuliea. Owing to 
the pmevering eObrts of the Dutch administration ^ ihe vUJagps have 
improved in cleanliness and health. Popular gatherings are cu- 
livcncd by the bright colours of the red, blue, or green sarongs. Tlic 
chief crop is swamp rice. It is grown only once a year owing to the 
drought m the cool season and is less carefully tended than in Java 
or Bali* Maize has gained ground of late in the interior. 

At the other end of die island, more than 600 miles awTty as the 
crow flies, the Minahassans have developed rather differently and in 
a still more curious way* Facing north on the whole and showing 
signs in theit language^ physical appearance, and gompkxion of 
fonner connexion with the Philippines and even with Polynesia, 
I DfLinpKr (3), tlt^ p. 115- 
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ihey remained in greater illation than the southern peoples up lo 
the 19th century* dthough out of hatred for the Spaniards the first 
treaty of alliance with the Netherlands was concluded m 1697. As 
was the case in the interior of the island, there was continual war 
between groups of villagesH Dre$s often consisted of a mere girdle 
of bark. But coffee and missionaries entered Minahassa from 1820 
onwards. The exotic shrub was cultivated by a system of forced 
labour under the eyes of Dutch overseers with the support of native 
chiefs, who quickly grew rich. The subtle flair of the Chinese 
brought them to this very distant bknd* but they did not increase 
as they did in Sumatra and Borneo; and In 1930 there were barely 
40p000 of them in the whole island.* Protestant missionaries 
preached the Gospel and opened schools. In 1859 Wallace was 
already vaunting the efiecls of this" paternal despotism' and thought 
the country" altogether changed^ To him the population seemed the 
happiest, most peaceful, the best equipped matenally, and the best 
educated too in the archipelago. Nearly all the Minahassans are 
Christians today, though Uieir Protestantism is naturally still full of 
pagan beliefs and customs. Nowhere else in Indonesia does school 
attendance reach such a high percentage* except perhaps in the 
Miuangkabau district, where the people arc MnstimSH 
Certainly, no other group of people in the archipelago feels itself 
to be so * European* as the Minahassans. They readily take to the 
Western dress. BesideSn many Dutch sciUcrs and officials had 
married nati%'e w^omen,^ Many young men went to Java to earn a 
living as officials or as clerks or accountants in private firms, 
Minahassa lost no opportunity of dbplaying Us loyalty to the 
Netherlands and proclaimed itself the twelfth province of the 
Union. ^ Manado, the capital, with its strongly built, airy* spacious 
wooden houses, which stand on piles amid flower gardens surround^ 
by quickset hedges, is situated on one of the most beautiful bays in 
the archipelago and is backed by an impressive volcanic setting. 

The Gorontalese and Mandaresc, who are situated between the 
Minahassans and the Macassar-Bugis, are the most important other 
groups settled on the coast of Celebes. The name Toraja is given 
to the inland peoples, and especially those in the centre of the island^ 
They number about 550,000 and, in fact^ form a collection of 
numerous tribes which at the beginning of the 20th century were 
still waging continuous war on each other. On the other handi as 
they suffered from slave raids by the coast natives, they used the 
difficult relief as a protection and kept their customs^ especially the 

1 As against 134,000 in Borneo and 44^,000 in Symatni. 

^ Cflbalon (14), p. 330. 

^ Boiisqyet (250>. p. 130. 
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curreat practice of hcBd-buotiiig. Tlidr villages were usually 
perched on hill-tops or rtdges end were made into veritable fortresses 
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with the buts close tOBCthcr between earthen embajiitincnts^ planted 
with bamboos. They live by hitnting. fbbing, and collecting, and 
by cultivating rice and maize in temporary clearings made by fire. 
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Dutch oflidd organiMiion and nu^^ioii&rie!^ have begun to change 
the Torajas completely^ and intestine wars have nearly ceased. 
Part of the people now live in permanent villages built dong the new 
roads, and suwah cultivation is spreading. Garments of beaten 
bark have quickly given way to imported textiles. 

Dittrsisy of Ftoductioft* Forest products consisting of rattan, 
rn^in and various gums (especially copal), fcatliers and the pelts of 
wild animals still furnish part of the island's exports, though they do 
not include the chief product, viz, copra. The coconuL tree is 
cultivated as a cash crop to some extent everywhere on Ihc coast, 
not only on the Macassar peninsula and around Manado, but dso 
at Coronlalo, Donggala, and on the Talaud and Sangihe Islands. 
Maize, which with rice is the basis of local diet, is grown mainly in 
the backland of Macassar and Palima^ where it provides a surplus 
for e.xpon. Coffee, reputed to be the best in Indonesia, has suffered 
as in the other islands from Amertcao competition. Large estates, 
both European aud native^ are stiU found behind MaoadOi Macassar, 
and Palopo, at the inner end of the Gulf of Boni. Nutineg and 
kapok occupy but a small place in the exports. 

Trade passes through a large number of ports, but Macassar^ (see 
Fig, 28) is the only one provided with modern equipment and is by far 
ihe b^iest. In 1930 it a population of 85,000. Scarcely anything 
remains in the town of the old capital of the little native kingdom 
of Gcwi 4 which w^ forced in 1667 to lecognise the sovereignly of 
the powerful Dutch East India Company, The harbour has not 
been laboriously dug out of mud. as have those of Jakarta, Surabaya* 
Bdawan Ddi, and Palembang* for it has the advantage of a terrace 
of coral rock which allows ships to come right up to the fronts of the 
houses Md, besides, it is sheltered from storms by reefs lying farther 
out. Since 1896 these ad^^tagcs have been strengthened and 
extended by much construction. Macassar has spread out com¬ 
fortably along the dry terrace planted with tamarinds and canariums, 
the commerdal city being separated from the European quarter by 
Fort Rotterdam. U is not only the chief port in the island w^ith 
almost a monopoly of ihc ooast-wSsc pmhu UafKc, but also a port of 
call and an entrepot touched at by big steamship lines, and it is 
connected with Java by an air service. It is especially well situated 
^ a coUectitig centre for the commodities of eastern indoncsia* and 
it is the world's largest rattan market. 

■ Lehmann p. 128, 
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EASTERN INDONESIA 

To the east of Celebes aod Java the fra^entation of the East Indies 
continues nght up to the mainlands of Ausuraiia and New Guinea. 
In an area measuring some 1300 miles from Bali to the Aru Islands 
and more than 900 from north of Halmahera to Timor the islands 
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ihemsclve represent only about 60,000 square the 

largest, measures barely 1 J,500 square miles. 

A certain structural scheme which was pointed out at the he- 
ginning of work is evident in the fragincntetion. To the south 
of the Bunda Sea the Lesser Sunda Islands clearly prolong the 
Andaman—Sumatra^Java arc which has been bent into a book by 
contact with the continental shelf of Australia. North of the 
Banda Sea the scheme is far less clear. The east-w^t grain 
noticeable in Bum and Scrang and in Sula, Obi, and Misul runs 
through the Banda are, but at the same time seems to be continued 
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in the still imperfectly known mountnirn of New Guinea, Farther 
north the outline of Halmahera fescmblcs the Mtnahassa end of 
Celebes in suggesting a still unproven connesion with the norths 
south ridges in the Philippines, 

Though, as we have seen, the present forms of the islands are the 
outcome of very recent tectonic movements during the Upper 
Tertiary and Quaternary periods, these movements have however 
affected mote ancient material. Lower Tertiary and Secondary 
beds occupy a large part of Timor. The variety of the rocks greatly 
helps to differentiate the islands in this archipelago. Triassic or 
Neogene jimestones raise their rugged relief in contrast with heavy 
crystalljne masses. But the recent nature of the formation is proved 
by the abundance of eruptive rocks and comL and many islands are 
merely very recent or even existing volcanoes. Every type of coral 
formation is exempliiied, from the barrier reef to the atoll, not to 
mention those carried by vertical movements to great heights above 
sea level. Forests of living coral often delight the eye* Their 
delicate shrub-like growths, visible at a depth of five fathoms irt the 
astonishingly truosparent water, arc one of the marvels of eastern 
Indonesia with their accompantment of sponges, enormous sea- 
anemones slowly waving their hundreds of arms, brightly coloured 
ftsh with strange shapes, and huge orange and pink meduss. 

The fragmentation of the archipelago and the complex events 
which gave it its present form explain the diversity of the flora and 
especially that of the fauna. Endemic species which abound in 
eastern Indonesia have won it a fame that is already of long standing 
among naturalists. Birds and insects show an astonishing wealth 
of specific and morphological types. Their shapes are often 
peculiar, and their magnificent oolours differ from one island to 
the next. 

Above this basic diversity appears a remarkably clear development 
which is, in brief, the outcome of the transition from Asiatic and 
Malay lands to Australia and Melanesia. It is marked by an im- 
poverbltment of the animal world, at least in the higher formsi and 
mammals fall off eastwards till th^ number only a few species, 
including bats. Human life diminishes too both in quantity and 
quality. Population decreases in density, and there is a drop in the 
level of civilisation, measured by the usual standards. Lastly, we 
should have to add that there is a falling off in the vegetation, were 
the falling off not restricted to the southern region where the Sunda 
arc in Timor approaches to wi thin about 300 miles of the Australian 
desert. 

Distance from Eurasia retarded colonisation, but the natural 
fra^entation and the absence of any at all strong human group 
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favour^ foreign domination. U seema likely that over the greater 
portion of the region an originaliy Papuan popuktion was partly 
driven eastwards and partly assimilated by immigraots from the 
west. The development was carried out at first by Malay traders 
from Java and particularly from Cckbeis and later by Chincscp 
Arabs, and Europeans from their respective homelands. These 
new-comers p and in particular the last named, restricted their efforls 
for a long tbue to a few tiny islands—Temate and Tidore in the 
Moluccas and Amboma in the Banda group—whose monopoly of 
the production of valuable spices earned w^orId-wide fame for them 
in days gone by* Today that monopoly is no more. The beginning 
of this century witnessed the gradual f^neiration of the Dutch into 
islands sGircely knowm before an d the rise of fresh resources in these. 
Regular services of the Royal Packet Navigation Co. (K.P.M.) 
began to connect most of the islands with western Indonesia by way 
of Macassar. As a resull of Dutch organisation HAmboina has be¬ 
come a great centre of air services* The hopes roused by agricultural 
scttlcTnent and above all by prospecting for mincrnls m New Guinea 
were bound to benefit eastern Indonesia too* 

The gcographiCia] classification of these scattered islands which 
can be made in the light of the foregoing general consideralions 
coincides fairly well with the definition of the chief administrative 
areas. Eastern Indonesia is divided into two distinct parts by the 
5th degree of latitude S* To the north of it are what, by extending 
the original meaning of the name, may ^called the Moluccas; to 
the south art the Lesser Sunda lilands^ in the west of which, how¬ 
ever, are Bali and Lombok forming a sub-group which deserves 
special treatment. The eastern Limit is formed by Misul and the 
Kei and the Aru Islands, 

Btili wul Lombok. BaJi and Lombok are two sea-gnt beads m 
this string of volcanoes which has already been described a$ clearly 
marked in eastern Java. Miocene Uiucstonts reappear wdth !hcir 
karsde features in the south of Bali» in the islet of Nusa Penida, and 
more ejtlensively in the south of Lombok, where they are cut olf 
from the volcanic rocks by a depression larger and more open than 
in Bali. But the hills and soil of the two islands are mainly of an 
eruptive character, and the volcanic hill-masses still present very 
recent, though rather complex, forms* Below the suntnuts lakes 
sleep in the calderas* Mt. Aguug in Bali and Mt. Rinyani in 
Lombok tower up respectively to 103® 1^400 feet above the 

sea and art landmarks seen from afar* Baltir in the north-east of 
Bali is the most active volcano today. In the depression which 
corresponds to the on Vesuvius and has its eastern portion 
occupied by a lake, little adventitious cones already dad in vegetation 
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arfi surrounded by blackbh* scoriaceous lava. The Iasi flow 
destroyed a village in 1926, In fomier times its eruptjons were far 
more poweifiii and ejected enonnoiis quantities of matter chiefly 
towards the south. Tuff and breccia, which occur in masses 
gashed by narrow gullies and eroded by a violent surf^ ^vc rise to 
very fertile soil. 

Drought offlsurs at certain times however. On the north coast of 
Bali at Singaraja, near the chief port of Buleleng, the rainfall is only 
47 inches. The mean annual total increases slightly at Ampenan 
(54 inches) on the west coast of Lombok at the end of the central 
depression. As in eastern Java, the drought is greatest in the north 
of the island where there Is shelter from the south-east trades^ 
During the southeni winter Singamja has only 1-5 inches during the 
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four months from July to October. In this season many streams 
dry up or are very small in volume. 

The fragmenlation of the relief and the irregularity of the ramfaJI 
have exercised the ingenuity of a swmming popubtiou- In some 
remote districts there persist little communities which are at times 
termed aborigines. For instancCt in the mountains of Bali there are 
the Bali Agas, who have a fairly dark complexion^ a relatively 
angular bodyi and remain almost exclusively attached to the old 
animistic cult; and similar chonicicrUiics are still seen tn Nusa 
Penida and the nearby islets as well as in the some 300Q Bodhas in 
Lombok, But they have been overwhelmed by the influx of 
immigrants which began in the distant post. Communkation is 
tmmemoriat between Bali and Java, which are separated by a very 
narrow strait, and Hindu influenco spread rapidly from one island 
10 the other. Large migrations from Java to Bali took place tn the 
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9tJi century and even more at the beginaiog of the 16tb. When the 
Indo-Javane&e state of Majapahit stiocunibcd to the blows of Islam, 
conununities which rebelled agabst the new faith and remained 
loyal to ihcir traditional chiefs crossed the strait. "Hiijs, Bali 
remains die archipelago’s repository of Indian religions evicted from 
western Indonesia. Neither Islam nor Chrbtianity has taken hold. 
Frankly, no evidence of pure classical dogma, Brahministic or 
Buddhist, can be found here. On the contrary, the beliefs and 
practices of the people reveal an astonishing and wonderful syn¬ 
cretism of immemorial traditions and foreign importations into a 
very beautiful island. 

In thb Balinese form of Hinduism the mixture is well compounded 
and no flaw is visible. Enriched with exotic elements, it has become 
deeply rooted in this fertile soil. The gods have muldpiied and 
have gathered together in an astonishing brotherhood, influencing 
and cross-breeding freely with each other. The people of Bali 
‘worship what they meet in the morning on leaving their houses’, 
a 17th-century tniveller tells us.‘ The veneration of the great 
Indian divinities has been grafted on to a very vigorous anim ism^ 
whose multiplicity of rites is intended to influence and propitiate 
innumerable spirits—spirits of smoking volcanoes, rivers, and 
forests, spirits of the house and the ricefield, and, above all, spirits of 
the dead. The foreigner is struck by the crowd of slyines, or purns. 
These are large temples frequented by all. Their big gates of grey 
lava are decorated with many colours and ^vc acc^ to a series of 
courts surrounded by buildings. Of such a kind is the temple of 
Be 7 .aki, which is on the slopes of ML Agung and almost inaccessible 
in the rainy season. Then there rue the smaller temples in the 
market places (pasar) and in the villages and those belonging to 
peasant societies. Lastly, little household temples with tiny roofs 
of thatch, tiles, or galvanised sheets are grouped round the family 
dwellings. Altars and white memorial shrines arc doited about the 
fields. Every important act in this isle of the gods requires a religious 
ceremony which is often of touching grace or ficTCely impressive. 
The traveller never forgets the processions of light-brown women 
and girls bearing on erect heads stoMC/on, or offerings of fnui and 
flowers artistically arranged. They look like a sort of antique frieze 
adapted to the tropics. But the traveUcr also reraembers the 
embarassmeni and the kind of horror felt at the sight of wholes^c 
cremations, of vociferous bearers disputing over exhumed bodies 
and baffling the evil spirits by thdr circuitous and jerky gait, and at 
the acrid reek rising into the scorching air from the pyres of hundreds 

I Okarhu W, ll, p. t95. 
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cpf corpses on tbe ground or on camfalques marking tlie social 
standing of the castes. 

Ealinese Hinduism is isolated between Java and Lombok, for 
Islam has indeed almost wholly won over Lombok and has kept its 
hold, although the island came under the domination of Bali in 1740. 
About 30,000 persons in west Lombok speak Balinese^ but Sasak 
converts to Islam form the great majority (6SS,000) of the population. 

Dutch penetration was late and bloody* Sining in his coach the 
King of Bali received European envoys as early us the end of the 
16th century, but it was only in IE94, afTtor a military expeditioii 
which began with a defeat, that Lombok w^s occupied and placed 
under the direci rule of the Dutch. Part of Bali remained inde¬ 
pendent until 190K. The complete subjection of the island folioW'Cd 
the famous pupuftm^ In the course of which the last princes to hold 
out threw themselves with their dependants, wives, and children on 
the rifles and guns of the Dutch troops and, when not killed by this, 
stabbed themselves with their krhes. 

The European officials have made intcUigent efforts to preserve 
Bali’s extraordinary peculiarkies. They have kept a strict eye on 
new-comers and TCStiicted their activities, only a few thousand acres 
having been conceded to EuropHins or Chinese. 

In any case, European agrictiUuntl settlers would find little land 
available in Lombok or Bali. Population has increased in these 
island^rcfuges, and the density figures resemble those in Java. In 
1930 the human burden on the land was 450 persons to the square 
milOi in spile of the high mean altitude above the sea. This teeming 
humanity is fed only by the exercise of skill that i$ wonderful 
considering the implements used. Certain it is that inigation is 
organised as thoroughly and as well in no other part of Indonesia. 
Both relief and climate make it diflicuU, but the Balinese and Sasaks 
are past masters in the art of diverting and distributing water from 
the streams. Their embankments, the bamboo aqueducts they 
thrown* across ravines, and their underground canalSt which are some¬ 
times more thuEi half a mile long and look Like peepholes as they 
come out on to the vallcy-^slopesH win the admiraLion of European 
engineers. 

As in all Monsoon Asia, irrigation here is connected with rice 
cultivation. The broken relief has been admirably pul to advantage 
for the atrangemcnl of the sawahx. These spread over the plai n s and 
also climb very steep slopes. Tiic terraces, which are often only one 
or two yards wide, follow and improve all the minor features of the 
slopes, go down to the walls of gorges* and venture right to the edge 
of narrow spurs separating canyons cut in the luff. They may be 
seen in the beautiful valley of Tampaksiring in Eoli* which is famous 
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for the tornbs of the princes cyt in ils rock walJs and for the sncred 
sprinp Tjvhich gush oul in lu hollows. The Iradowners uiing the 
same ifrigatiem system combine into agricultural societies, or 
mbak% each having its own temple and meeting pcriodkally to 
arrange the work in the ricefields and organise the festivals connected 
with ilr tn particular those held at harvest time. Here again the 
density of population is proponiofialc to the area of sawaks and to 
the fertility of the soil. It is 116^ to the sc)uare mile in the district 
of Gianjar in south BaU, but only 260 on the northern slopes of the 
island^ which are more arid,^ The avemge area of sawah per head 
of the population is 0*22 acre in Bali, 0-32 acre in Lombok 

But the rice from the suwahs is no longer sufUcient for local needs. 
The cultivation of the upland variety also benefits ftoTn skilfut care. 
The tegats are themselves very often terraced. The sight of them is 
particularly striking on the lunestonc plateaus^ where the terraces 
along the contour lines extend as far as the eye can 5« and often 
surround the innumerable hemispherical hilU in the tropical karst 
right up to the summits. This is seen in Nusa Fenida, where 
the density of population amounts to 290 to the square mile. The 
permeable rock makes whaler so scarce that the inhabitants of the 
islet have to catch the min In pots and hollows in the rocks. Be¬ 
sides, most of the villages have a common dstem lined with clay and 
covered with a lid. In the dry season livestock is watered at springs 
on the coast seveml hours* walk away. On the south coast some of 
the springs rise more than 650 feet above sea level and arc reached 
only by means of ladders. The number of cisterns wns recently 
increased by the Dutch Colonial Government The cultivation of 
upland rice has become caTCful horticulture. Rock projections are 
broken away and pebbles are removed or used for building low walls. 
On the narrow terraoes the hoe is the only implement used and is 
generally wielded in a squatting position. On the reg^ls the native 
grows certain varieties of rice as well as jnaize^ which in the hills 
becomes the chief food. Beans, sweet potatoes, cassava, yams* and 
groundnuts are sometimes planted among the cereals. The coconut 
palm remains the noble and graceful ornament of the whole country¬ 
side up to the 2600-root contour and far from the sea air. In Balt 
the chief export crop is coffee^ which nowadays is mostly derived 
from the Coffea robusta^ In Lombok the chief crop is tobacco- 

Stockrearing is another source of income. The Bahnese ox, which 
was carefully tended by the Dutch veterinary service, is famous 
throughout the archipelago- ft Ls a small beast with a red coat 

t Mohr mi p. 4^7. ^ (M9S acre in Java. 

^ arabif^s, whicti i% Icfl lo Uself and btows lo a height of 30 fed 
fonns real wood* between itiOO and 5000 foci abov^ Uie lea. 
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splashed with white and b shipped as far os Singapore to be used as 
a draught animal or Tor slaughlCTH Owing to the FaQiirc of Ishuu in 
Bali, pig-keeping is prosperous and leads to a fairly large trade. 
Minor rural industries continue to be active. 

In these densely populated islands mart's influence on the landscape 
has already gone very far. Bits of natural scenery Just hold their 
own in west Bali^ where the Dyembrana jungles are still almost un¬ 
inhabited and harbour slags, wild boars, and tigers. In the same 
island line woods crown the upper slopes of the volcanic Mil-mass^ 
but nevertheless timber has to be imported for building. The area 
under cultivation covers about 64 per cent, of the total, which is 
greater than in Java. Tn Lombok it is far more restricted and covers 
only 37 per cent, because of the smaller area of volcanic soil and the 
dilBcuIties of irrigating the wide Praya plain in the south-west of the 
bland. Xerophilous vegetation with its dull, leathery* or succulent 
leaves is far more extensive in Lombok and includes little miniosaSp 
opuntias, and euphorbias, which even in Java clothe the most arid 
pans In the east In the line of Sunda Islands Lombok is the first tn 
which the approach to Australia becomes evident to the naturalist 
owing to the presence of a large number of animal species related to 
those of that continent. Tigers and other wild beasts are wholly 
absent, but there b a large number of birds: pigeons» kingfishers, 
and, above aU, pacrukeets like the Uttle white cockatoo which en¬ 
livens the countryside with its shrill cries and pretty yellow' crests* 
fn both islands most of the population lives in large villages. The 
typical Balinese village is arranged on a regular plan and is crossed 
by a wide avenue bordered in some cases with fine trees and cut at 
light angles by narrower streetSH These mark out Ihe rectangular 
blocks occupied by one or more family dwirilings. Each house b 
Surrounded by a clay or dry stone waU higher than a man and 
sheltered from the tropical rain by little roofs of reeds^ rice-straw, or 
tiles. A well-to-do peasant’s house cod tains two or even three 
distinct courtyards. In the first stand the cowsheds^ the rice bam 
(perched high on tall piles and coveted with a stecp'pitchcd roof), 
and in some cases the buildings meant for housing guests. Then 
around the central court are grouped the dwellmgs of the proprietor 
and his relatives. These are built on a brick foundation, have 
narrow doors, and are usually without windows. Lastly, there b 
the site of the temple, or sangg^ih^ dedicated to the ancestors and 
household gods and surrounded by shrines belonging lo individual 
members of the family. The village itself has its temple, or para 
nearly always placed in the village centre on ihe spot where 
the periodical market^ or pasoTj b held. On the other hand, the 
cemetery and the esplanade reserved for cremations are outside the 
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vilkgje at the end of the main centrai street^ which is wide eaougti for 
ritual processioii$. 

The lesser Sunda hbmds. Human seltleoient becomes far less 
dense eastward of Lombok. Thoug^h the area is six times as great 
as that of Bali and Lomboki the population is barely liirgcr, being 
2,000,000 Instead of lpat»,000, or about 70 to Uic square mOc. 
Nor is the decrease eastwards regular. The density varies from 190 
to the square mile in ihe volcanic district of Maumcrc in east Flores 
to less than 26 to the square mile on the limestone soil in east Sumba-^ 

In truth, the effects of low rainfall are more or Ips aggravated or 
corrected by the type of soiL As a nilCi drought is less marked on 
the north coasts^ but is severe nearly everywhere for sk months at 
least when the trade wfnd from the east prevaiJs^ Waingapu in 
Sumha, being situated at the inner end of a bay opening north¬ 
eastwards, gets 30 inches of rain a year, whiUt Kupang at the 
South-weslcm ctid of Timor and fully exposed to the monsoon from 
Asia gets nearly twice as much. But at neither of these stations does 
the rainfall from May to October mdnsive amount to 2-6 inches. 
The yearns rain Is shared by 79 days in the capital of Dutch Timor, 
but by Only 56 in the chief town of Sumba^ In the dry season most 
of the streanLs dry up before reaching the sea. The evergreen forest, 
which still covers nearly a third of the surface in west Sombawa, 
exists only in patches in Flores and Sumba; and beyond them it dies 
away uot to reappear before the Tcnimbar* or Timorlaut, Islands. 
Apart from the Eorassus JJabeUifarmis (or whose sap crystal¬ 

lises into sugar and whose leaves are natural water containers and 
are used for roohng, and the Casu^trina equiseiifolia {QtfiiQo)t which 
is dotted about on the lower sLope$ and stony valley bottoms in 
eastern Timor,^ the typical species are trees with duUp greyish leaves 
that fall in the dry season^ Exaniplcs are* the eucalyptus, which 
grows spontaneously in FtcreSt Timor* and islands farther east^ the 
Buiea frondosa^ whose meagre foliage Mies its name; xhe MelGleuca 
cajepu(i\ and acacias. There are many species of Apocyne®, 
Euphorbioce^* and thorny bamboo, SimiGluni which was 

menuoned. in Comoens^ poem, is a semi-parasitic tree or shrub 
which abounds in Timor on rough soil and abandoned tadangs^ but 
never forms pure stands. The impoverished, monotonous scenery 
already foreshadows Australlaa scrub. Tr^s seldom reach great 
height, but have twisted trunks and rigzag branches* They ^ often 
scattered about on savnnas of leathery^ grass whose metallic reflec¬ 
tions glitter in the briJJiaat sunshifie. In some vaUeys thorn bushes, 
creepers, or climbing plants form impenetrable thickets* The soil 

I Mohr CWh P- ^ Wiltocct p. 34J. 

^ Van iitccuu (S$), p* 393. 
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is sometimes even bare. Limestone islands like Roll and Savu look 
from the sea like rocky scorched dcserl^. 

Bui ihc soil varies in permeability as much as in fertility. In fact, 
the most up-io-date researches confirm the complexity of structure 
in this line of islands which at first si^t might be thought to be afike. 
Volcanoes are no longer preseai everywhere. To the east of Sum- 
bawa the series of islands splits into two^ and in the bulge towards 
Australia nwde by Sumba and Timor round the south of the Savu 
Sea volcanic activity c^sed before the end of the Tertiary. The 
most nerent signs of activity are found in lava flows in north Timor. 
Except in a few outcrops of granite and Secondary rocks, Sumba is 
wholly formed of Tertiary scdimentiiries, mainly limestone^ w^hich 
me no higher than 4000 feel. The greater part of Timor is of 
Primary, Secondary, and Tertiary rocks of very varied appearance 
and gathered into a complex structure. Brouwer, who* following 
Molcngraaff, ^rried out a fruitful geological survey of the Lesser 
Sunda Islands in 1937^ terms it Alpine. But he stresses the fact that 
ii IS the outcome of a long scries of orogcnic movements in which 
horizontal displace men i was often greater than veriicah Meta- 
morphic schists outcrop here and there, as a rule forming heavy 
n^ses which rise to 7760 feet in Mt, Muds in the Dutch part and to 
300 feet south-w^cst of Dilh in Portuguese terriiory. In some places 
the common rocks are sandstones, marlSj and limestone of variotis 
and appearance; for instance. Neogene limestone resdngou very 
folded Eogene. as in Sumba. But there are also Trias$ic limestones^ 
and these sometimes form typical karstic plateaus^ as in cast Tirnor. 
where they rise near Builo to a height of more than 4000 feet. In 
other places, however, they are broken into small steep-sided mesas 
iUnding separately on the low^r rock and called faius by the people 
of Timor. These often look like remnants of aqueous rocks 
others have certainly been moved by landslide at a more or less 
distant period. The relief shows that Timor underwent a long period 
m erosion at the end of the Tertiary and was widely submerged 
before the last very recent and uneven movements of uplift indicated 
by the existence of Quaternary coral formations at altitudes that 
vary, but decrease fairly regularly from the centre of the island to its 
two ends. 

On the other hand* in the islands whieh immediately prolong the 
- umatni-Java-Bali-Lombok arc the effects of vulcanbrn remain 
everywhere evident. The mantle of eruptive rocks is almost con- 
tinuouSp except in Sumbawa, and it hides all the rocks older than the 
end of the Tertiary. However, two scries of existing volcanoes are 
distinguished. One includes the volcanoes in Flores. Lomblcn, and 
south Paniar together with Mt, Tamboro* which is situaied in the 
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north of Sumba^a and rivals Krakatoa in violence. The other is 
situated on the east of Wetar and is strewn over the little islands that 
form a hook round the Banda Sea. AJor and Wetar, which are bc^ 
tween the tw^o lines of sdll active cones whose siuiunits are often 
crowned with steam from solfaiaras, have not erupted since the end 
of the TerUaiy. Volcanic morphology has been oblherated here as 
in northern Timor. It all looks, says Brouwer, as if vokank 
activity was more and more sustained with distance from the 
coniinental shelf of AustraJia and as if this huge buffer had first 
stirred up eruptions by its resistance and then had stLQed them under 
a pile of rock-waste or a line of new folds. The structiirc is simpler 
than in the secondary Sumba-Timor arc. The Upper Tctiiary is 
still folded, but neither imbrication nor transported matter is visible. 
Very recent vertical movements have greatly influenced the evolution 
of the relief- Conformably with the profite seen in the southern 



an:, uplifted Quaternary coral formations drop gradually dowit to^ 
wards sea level westwards and eastwards from Alor and Wetar, In 
the north as in the south longitudinal, transversep or oblique fracture 
often seems responsible for the coastline as well as for depressions 
inland, like the one seen in the Timor axis to the south of the highest 
range. 

If native traditions arc to be believed, the widening of the straits 
between Solor and Adouara and between Paotar and Lomblcn must 
be attributed to very recent suhsidctioe following on earthquakes. 
The inhabitants of the areas submerged must have taken refuge 
o-n other islands. Vat ter places the last movements in the 17th 
century. 

In all the Lesser Sunda Islands the lowlands are small and narrow. 
The southern islands are the most massive and least attractive^ In 
Timor the mountains rise steeply from the north coast. The least 
difficult gap is that of the River Comoro to the west of Dllli, the 
capital of the Portuguese colony. Farther south the mouutakis 
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change to low hills, but the width of the coa$t plain, in which the 
nvm end in manhes, barely exceeds three 

Mt Tam tore in Sumbawa and several volcanos in Flores exceed 
a height of 6600 feet. But as in Java relatively easy passages exist 
Mtween these recent cones. The coastline often seems to have been 
^tennmed by recent empiions. as in Ende Bay in the south of 
Rores, and the deep indentations of this island are in contrast with 
the smo<^ lines of Siunba and Timor as well as with Alor and 
wetar The eas^west road built by the Dutch in Flores crosses 
some three umes from one side of the island to the other. 

Among the human groups living east of Lombok the Papuan type, 
which was not wholly absent from western Indonesia, becomes very 
common. Stature is taller, complexion darker, and facial features 
more marked, pie prominent nose with its pronounced bridge is 
sometimes aquiline. Local peculiarities are also strenglheued by 
the diversity of dialects, costumes, and dweUin^. The dialects 
spo M ca^ of Flores in Alor. Wetar, and Timor are more closely 
relat^ to thc^of ^boiaa and Serang than to those of Flores and 
iumbaw^ The dwelling may or may not stand on piles.i In 
western pmor the huts are cylindrical with a conical roof resting on 
a post. In the east the Belus build oblong houses with 

rounded ends. In many places the population of this bland b 
scattered, although in the mountains there ore little viUages packed 
together in an endostng wall of stone. In Flores the Mangarais 
otien live in communal houses holding many families. Sometimes, 
as among the Dyaks, one or two such habitations hold the whole 
village and are often perched on a ridge. 

«of diet is maize. Here and there sago is imponaiii. 
p I uary irt Wetar. The cultivation of rice on irrigated terraces 
seems gcncrdly due to a more or less ancient immigration of 
Jaranese or Malay settlers who, for instance at the cast end of Timor. 
selUed on the coast. G round under permanent cultivation, whether 
sawah. legal, ^den, or plantation, occupies but a smaU part of the 
whole area. For mstance, only 4 5 per cent, of the sultanate of 
Sumhawa oimprising the eastern portion of the bland is cultivated 
jmmaDently. Here continuous forest stiU covers 32 per cent., whilst 
the FKt IS used for collecting, for pasturage, and for ladmig.-i 
.Asiatic influcnire dies away gradually along the Sunda arc, and 
savage customs still persist in many places. The last ripples of Indo- 
Javanese CTlture^m to have reached Timor about 1200 and to have 
gone as far as the west coast of New Guinea about 1350. Islam 
* Nguyen van Huyen (99j. pp, 114 ff, 
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itself^ which is sUil so vigorous in Lomtwk^ disappears farther east* 
and the work of Chrisiian missionaries has met with success in 
Flores, Stimba, and Timor. The demand for forest products and 
spices bos for n very long lime rDamtaiped some trickles of trade 
between western Indonesia and these distant isIuDds. 

The prime movers in this trade were Malays* Arabs, and Chinese* 
little colonies of whom were found by the Europeans on their arrival. 
The former supremacy of the Portuguese at this end of the then 
Icnow'll world is recalled by the division of Timor. After diMcult 
negotiations in the middle of last century, Portugal secure Dutch 
recognition of her ruic in the eastern half of the island as well as in 
the little enclave of Ocussi on the north-west coast, Jn spite of his 
admiration for Iberian colonisationp Wallace was struck on landing 
at DOii with the contrast between the ^vnetched mud and wattle huts 
and the swarm of officials in glittering vnifonns.^ Some attempts 
have been made to grow crops for export i in pajiiculatt coffee in 
the southern mountains and tobacco. But little of this activity 
remains. 

Before the beginning of the 20ih century the Dutch had scarcely 
secured a footing here, except in the little island of Damar between 
Wetar and Banda (16iM) and on Kupang Bay tn Timor (In the !9th 
«ntuiy). Since 1907 diey have focused their alien tion on these 
islands of the Grooie O^sL Before the war the KX.hf. ran weekly^ 
fortnightly, or monthly services connecting most of them with 
Macassar* Surabaya, and Jakarta. Plantations of coffiee, tobaccop 
and supreanc have been developed mainly by natives around liitlu 
ports like Kupang. However, the Arabka has been falling off in 
Sumbawa since 1932^ and officio] propaganda in favour of J^obusfa 
has met with lit tie success. The Dutch veterinary service has w'orked 
effectively to protect and improve native domestic breeds^ and 
buffaloes and little horses ore shipped from Sumba and Sumbawa 
mainly to Java. Other products are usually passed through 
Macassar and consist of sandalwood* resin* hides, staghpni,K and wax 
obtained from the huge combs which ore hung on the upper branches 
of trees by the Apis d&rsara. Sumbawap Timor* and Flores already 
have a modest layout for tourists, with some rest houses* or pasang- 
graharj^ The beautiful crater lakes in Flores, which are coloured by 
salts, afford the most famous sight in these islands^ 

The A/p/wcfoj. Properly speaking, the Moluccas are the little 
islands lying off the west coast ofHaimaheTa fromTcrnate to Bachan. 
But since the ]6lh century It has been the custom to extend the name 
to include all the Indonesian blands situated between Celebes (or 
rather the outlying Sala Group) on the west and New Guinea on the 
I Walliice p. 145. 
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cost, and between the eastern part of the Sunda arc on the south and 
the Philippines on the north (see Fig. 29)p 

The Group is distinguished from the prceedtng by its moisicf 
climate. On coming from the south, where Weuif and the neigh¬ 
bouring islands had presented scenery as bare and desolate as that of 
Aden, Wallace was pleasantly surprised two days later to see the 
luxuriant vegetation which adorns the little Banda Islands a short 
distance south of the Equator. The rainfall everywhere exceeds 
40 inches and amounts to 50 Inches at Tematc, 104 in Banda, and 
138 inches at Amboirmp the number of days on which rain falls at 
these three places being respectively 151^ ISl^ and 201. flain is 
caused by the north-west as well as the south-east winds, the relative 
importance of each depending on local conditions and above all on 
difTcfences of asj^t enhanced by a generally well marked relief of 
surface. The driest se^ison in Tcmate as in Banda lasts rroin July 
to October, that is, during the southern stimmer; whilst in .-Vmboina 
Bay, up which it is easier for the north-w^est monsoon to pass, it 
lasts from October to March. But no month at any of these places 
gets less than 4 inches. We find here on the far side of Celebes very 
typical examples of the equatorial climate, as we did in Sumatra and 
Borneo. 

The original vegetation type, which persists in most places either 
inbict or slightly modified, is the evergreen forest. Of course, 
xerophilous assocLations still appear in places. For instance, near 
the cast end of Serang there is a savatia of rough grass dotted with 
AfebleucQ cttjepufi. Here and there in valleys in the interior of 
Halmahem the forest is broken by gtagla^ glades. In some of the 
little islands like Tidore, Temate, and the Banda group, which were 
early inhabited, crops of maize, coconuts, bananas, and spices occupy 
nearly all the favourable area up to a height of 1600 feet above the 
sea. Higher than this there is mainly scrub. But in the other 
islands man’s ravages have been checked by the sparsencss of the 
population. The flont and fauna of Amboina were made famous 
as early as the J7ih century by the scientific works of Rumphius. 
Countless natural history collections have been made in this island, 
and many specific names point to an origin in iL The big. smooth, 
buttressed trunks of the trees and the many species of Fiau which 
showier down aerial roots have caused the forests in the Moluccas 
to bo reckoned among the finest in Indonesia. Arborescent 
Liliace^ are especially abundant on the sandy coast strips, as are the 
Pandanaccie whose thick, glossy leaves are everywhere used, as in 
New Guinea, for making mats, or cGccyas^ ornamented with 
coloured patterns. In the mountains away from the coast the 
I Saerhtmim speniaivitm. 
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Agathis is often the dominant spedes^ and dmm&r (copal) gathering 
is an appreciable source of we^th for many natives. But the sago 
pattn is undeniably the most tisefii! treeJ Usually shorter than the 
coconut^ but heavier and bulkier^ this palm grows in coastal marshes^ 
in fresh water* or even on the damp level spaces that break the rocty 
slopes. The ribs of its big leaves are used for buJIding houses and 
for makjjig chests and bojtes. When about ten or fifteen years old* 
it puts out enormous blossoms and then dies. Just before it 
blossoms, the stem is cut through near the ground and* except its 
very thin barh, is almost entirely turned into sago paste or RouTt 
which is the principal food in the MoluccaSt except perhaps in Obi^ 
where rice prevails. 

The pleniirul rainfall allows dense forest to Nourish even on 
porous soil^ Such soil* though of different origins, does indeed 
cover most of the land area. As in the Sunda arc^ the most obvious 
conLmst is between the volcanic islands and those built mainly of 
sedimentary rocks, in the south the groups comprising Sening, 
Buru, Misul, Obi, and their comimiation in the Sula Islands, show 
no sign of volcanic activity. Schist and granite are ringed with 
Secondary beds and crowned with Tertiaiy remnants. The last 
mentioned are nearly horizonia] in Misul and Obi, Ln which the land 
does not rise above the contours for 3250 and 5300 feet respectively, 
but on the other hand they are vigorously folded in Scrang and Buru, 
They form part of the little ranges lying aJong the main axis of these 
islands and roach a height of IQ.OOO foot in the middle of Scrang and 
B(X)0 feet in the north-west of Buru. The complexity of the recent 
movements is proved by the very unequal uplifting of the Pliocene 
and Quaternoiy coral formations.^ In the interior of the islands 
the rugged skeletons of old coral foTmaiions show through the 
mantle of Luxuriant forest and are pitted with deep holes hi led with 
red or black earthy as in Amboina and the Kei Islands. Living 
coral is stUl plentiful and forms wonderful *sca gardens'. 

In the Banda Sea many little islands, mostly uninhabited, are 
wholly of coral. All the same, the little group called the Banda 
Islands is volcanic in structure. The active portion is Mount Api, 
which still smokes; whilst the other islands am but fragments of the 
*soinma’ and the remains of a huge cone smashed to bits by erup¬ 
tions. North of the Moluccas Kalmahcra forcibly recalls Celebes 
by its digitate shape and its deep inlets separating four peninsulas 
which are so unevenly wide that the isthmus of Pasir is barely 
miles across* This isthmus* which is opposite Temate* was once the 
scene of bloody struggles. As in the case of CclelKs, the outline is 
no doubt due to subsidence, but the geological hUtory of Hnlmaheni 
a W'alLactf (63X P- “ Blondcl (23>, p. 417, 
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is stiil imperfectly known, Old eruptive rocks and Secoudaiy sedi- 
menurics have bwn seen in the centre and cast Bui on the northern 
pci^st^ several active volcanoes form a line, the ‘Teitiaie line** 
which is continued in the littJe islands on the west coast Indeed, 
whilst the highest cone, the almost perfectly Byrnmeirical volcano in 
Tidorc (5700 feet)^ is extinct, the one In Tematc remains the most 
active of the set and is always plumed with steam (5650 feet). It 
has erupted some fifty dmes in the last four hundred years* the 
eruption tn 1763 being the most aevere. 

On the coast of these true Molucca islands beaches of black sand 
of vokanic origin and cliSs of Java fringed with rugged rocks 
alternate with beaches of da^Jing white sand derived froni coml 
reefs. 

£arth<iuakes are especially frequent jq the Moluccas and are often 
or great violence. In 1S40 an earthquake destroyed the town of 
Tematc. The shocks spread southwards to the island of Bachau. 
Jn Banda shocks are noticeable every day* The earthquakes 
iradu^ly destroy the old residences, many of which were built of 
bcauiiful stone imported from Europe at great expense and have been 
partly abaodaned by their owners in a half-mined state* 

The land fauna contributes to the splendour of the Moluccas.■ 
Adjacent to both Indonesia and Melanesiap the Moluccas have for 
more than a hundred years been one of the most famous zoological 
regions in the world, Mamnuds are extreuiciy rare. Apart from 
bats, there are only about ten spxies. These include a moukey, 
CynapUh^ois mgrescens^ found only in Bacban and no doubt 
brought by man from Celebes; a civet cat, the only canuvoie and 
abo probably Imported^ a stag, the only ruminant; the strange 
babiru^ which is not found out of Bum; and four or five marsu¬ 
pials* in particular three ojwssums of the Cuscus genus with long 
prehensile tails, big cycs» thick wooUy fur, and feeding on leaves of 
the uees on which they live. 

TTie insects and even more the birds, together with the fauna in 
the "sea gardens", form a living and glorious ornament of the 
Molu^as. Local types are numerous, and tn most classes or orders 
every island contains one or two species of peculiar form. A little 
island like Morotai has several peculiar species of birds, although it 
is separated from Halmahera by a strait only some 30 iniles wide. 
Wallace s^nt throe years in travcllidg round the Moluccas, and his 
enthusiastic description of them should be read. No other island 
yields such a fine collection in so short a tim e as Ambolna; and its 
insects are the most beautiful in Indonesia. Wallace jjvyfuIly sought 
for hours in the bark and among the branches of fallen trees in die 
^ Walkoc pp. 2L9 W. 
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blazing simshinc for Curculionides, Longicortis^ and Buprestes of 
vast size and brilliant oolonrs, many of the species being at that time 
vety rare or not included in European coUecUons. Among the 
beetles he distinguished above all others the extraordinary Enchlms 
longimantis wfiich^ when its legs are stretched out. measures nearly 
8 inches long. Few parts of the world have butterflies of such 
splendid colours and size, such as the Ulysses, which is bright blue 
and is very common in Affiboina; or cbe the huge Croesus with 
Its velvety wings of black and bright oiange, on catching one of 
which on Bachan for ihc first time Wallace nearly fainted with 
pleasure. 

This wealth of species is cvea more evident in the birds, Wallace 
counted 195 land species in the Moluccas as against 257 in the w^hoie 
of Europe. Nearly one-third of them fall within the three groups^ 
pigeons^ kingfishers^ and parrakects; a proportion that suggests 
likeness with New Guinea^ but is very different from India, where 
the thrushes* warblers, and finches are far better represented. The 
Moluccas are especially rich in parrakeets and contain 22 species 
belonging to 10 genera. WalJiioe saw enormous flights of crimson 
parraicets alight on trees in Amboina to feed on the nectar* These 
birds are almost exclusively restricted to the Moluccas and New 
Guinea* From the same is lands also comes the big red<msted 
parrakeet often sold in Europe. Wallace counted 21 spedes of 
pigeon, some of which fod on nutmeg, and 16 species of wonderfully 
coloured kingfishers. Birds of paradise make their appeanint^ 
first in Bacban and Halmahera, and they become more common in 
the islands off New Guinea: Misuh Waigeo, and Aru. In 159S 
Linschoten wToie that no one had a$ yet seen them alive: but their 
bodies when dried and cured caused wonder among the first Eutch 
peaus to land in the Moluccas In search of cloves and nutmegs.i 

These two products were indeed the cause of the extraordinary 
attraction and fame of the Spice Islands. The clove tree (Eugenia 
or&rnatka), of which the clove is a bud, and the nutmeg tree (Myri- 
sfica fragratts), on w'hich blossoms and fruit appear together and 
whose fruit bursts open when ripe, to show the dark brow^n nut 
enveloped in the scarlet network of the nmccp are probably trees of 
native origin and at any rate were acchmatised in the Moluccas 
before the arrival of the Europeans.^ The group seems long to 

1 WAEIuce (63J, pp. 419-40, Th&x birdi v^'crt called memak (-God^i 
birds) and by the Portuguese posssrej do linMtiSp who wm the first la 
desaibe tberup an acecouit of two ipceks in 1760. 

I This b the opinioo of van SlcecLls (56)» p, 57^ Wullaco (6pp p. 237, wrlrcs 
that many nutm^ come from trees of sikhuodcous growth In Ncifc' Guinei. 
Cp. also Gicanua (9), U., p. 415, who attributes tUe exisUcncc of spices frein the 
MqIucqls. to Lhe 'dry, spongy earth,... (he ever saturated ftimosphcfifi 
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have been Europe's chief source of supply through various inter¬ 
mediaries before the voyage of AbreUt ^ lieutenant of AlbuL^ucrque^ 
opened direct trade in 1512. The enormous profiu from this trade 
brought on a bitter rivalry between the man lime powers of the West. 
Sebastian del Cano, Magellan's companion^ then Drake and others 
brought back profitable cargoes to European ports. Drake 
described the Sultan of Temate in 1579 as loaded with gold and 
precious stones. 

tn 1598 ihe Dutch arrived with Jacob Comdis van Necq of 
Amsterdam. He was welcomed at Amboiua by the natives, who 
cheered him from their Hag-dressed caravels. Soon some Dutch 
(perkenterjt) settled in Banda lo cultivate mitmegs. This Avas the 
beginning of a monopoly which for decades was to bring in etionnous 
profits to the Dutch East India Company» In fact, to render the 
monopoly effective, the Company improved on the system already 
practised by the native rulers of restricting the production of the 
precious commodities to definite areas—the little Spice Islands— 
where supervision was easy and under the protection of strong, 
w^cll-armed forts. 

Banda became the chief grower of nutmegs, whilst Tcniate„ 
Tidore, and Amboina were the great producers of cloves and 
suppli^^ other spices too, such as ginger aud cinnamon^ the market 
for which was less wide and the trade less strictly regulated. These 
plants do not seem to have been regularly ciLltlvated. Even in the 
middle of the 19th century Wallace observed that the nutmeg tree, 
which grows to 25 or 40 feet high, b graceful in shape, and bears 
little yellow flowers and fruit of the colour and size of a pcacht 
needs little attention and no manure and has the advantage of soil 
and especially of a climate which are exceptionally favourable. 
Yet many plantations w^ere established by Dutch effort. When the 
soil was cleared, t!ie tree grew under shelter of taJl canariums. 
The picking--done several times a year-—and prepaTanon for 
market of this fruit and also of cloves required a fairly plentiful 
supply of labour. Since the native population was neither large 
nor hard-working, the Dutch instituted a system of forced labour 
which quite often degerierated into cruel oppression. When the 
markets were glutted through over-production and prices fell, 
large-scale uprooting was carried out under the supervision of 
eradication officers". Other Europeans were even murdered when 
they tried lo enter the islands to steal the secrets of the cultivation 
and to get hold of seed which would germinate. 

Real secrets do not seem to have existed, and it was difficult to 
prevent the export of seed for a long lime. The spice-producing 
plants from the Far East were acclimatised in other islands and in 
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Other iropical lands like India and Ceyloiit the Mascarenhas Islands, 
and Zanzibar. As early as the I7th century the monopoly of the 
Molucca$ seemed broken^ except in nutnicgs. Banda remains the 
chief producer of this spice in Indonesia, which supplies three- 
fourths of worid consumption. But Indonesia produces only 2 per 
cent, of the cloves, the main centre today being Zanzibar, from which 
even Java must import in order to scent its cigarettes. At the same 
lime as the political centre of gravity moved towards western 
[ndones^, the proftLs from the trade in spices fell off absolutely and 
relatively. In 19J7 [ndonesia produced 385 tons of nutmegs^ 137 in 
Java and 24B in the Outer Provinces, which was an insignificant 
fraction of the total experts from these IslaDds. 

The islands are still renowned for wealthy but are some of ihc 
most sparsely poptilated parts of Indonesia. The Residency of the 
Moluccas, excluding Dutch New Guinea, but including the Kei, 
Aru, and other islands off Us west coast, contained only 580,000 
persons in 1930, which was about 18 to the square mile. This 
average, moreover, is raised by dense populations in Amboina and 
Saparua {lit per square Tiiilc)^ Banda (ISO), and Temate (S3).* 
These little islands still preseive in their mined forts and in the 
effaced Lnsedptions on stone or brick tombs the memory of their 
former glory and the fierce rivalries whkh they caused. The other 
islands were not really occupied until the beginning of the 20th 
century. The people, who are a strange mixture of very various 
elements^ afford a living tesdmany of a history that has been full of 
incident. The natives are generally all termed Alfurs, but are far 
from being an anthropological or Hngtibtic unit Yet no clear 
distinction can he drawn between the Malay, Papuan, and Melanesian 
types. The dialcct$ spoken in Amhoina are fairly similar to those 
in Flores and Tjmor, but less like those in Halmahem. And the 
northernmost part of Halmahera lies outside the Malayo-Polynesian 
specch-area and rcprcscnis as it were the rearguard of the group of 
Papuan dialects which are found in New Guinea. Almost through¬ 
out the Moluccas the basis of the diet is sago, the abundance of 
which obtained froin wild trees is said by many European observers 
to be the cause of the iadoleuce of the natives. The number of 
coconut palms is increasing in many islatids, and small areas of 
irrigated ricefields are met with here and there especially on the coast 
near settlements of people from over the sea. 

The population of the Moluccas seems to have undergone fairly 
radical changes in the last few hundred jears. Apparenily the 
Papuans had begun to be driven eastwards long before the arrivat 
of the Europeans. But the Dutch carried out large transfers in the 
^ Mohr(98>, p. 49J, 
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l7Lb ctntury in order lo have a supply of docile labour. Thus, the 
people of Banda were driven towards the Am Islands. The mixture 
is greatest and most difficult to analyse iu the little Spice tsbnds 
(specially. The Mr^y etements, which began to be introduced 
long before the coming of the Europeat«, seem to have originated 
mainly in Celebes, but cross-breeding with native women was very 
^mmon. The influence of Arab or Chinese blood b also noticeable 
in sonte individuals. The European contribution is not negligible, 
the Portuguese being far greater than the Dutch. The Christian' 
and usually half-r^ste, descendants of the Portuguese are calJed 
Ormtg SiranU or Nazarenes, by the Malays. In Banda, Temate, 
Buchan, and especially at Amboina, the extraordinary persistence 
of Portuguese permcariou is recognised by certain physical features, 
by a number of words introduced into the Malay dialects, by the 
dress (especially for festive occasions: bell-shaped skirts with stiff 
pleats in the former Creole fashion), and by the religiaus ceremonies 
which even after conversion to Protestanlisin retain many Roman 
Catholic touches in their processions and music and recall the fact 
that the Moluccas were one of the chief fields of activity of St. 
Francis Xavier. The mbtiure of these Western feaiuies with native 
customs and rites helps to mate the dances and son^ of these 
Mnmunities strange, but pleasant sights. Many Christians from 
Amboina are keenly intelligent. Some used to serve in the Dutch 
army, whilst others were scattered a!! over the archipelago, working 
as clerks, schoolmasters, and hospital aitendaots. 

The Moluccas have by their situation long fulfilled the duty of 
h^-wuy house between the ports of western Indonesia and Melan¬ 
esia. Tmde with the coast of New Guinea was in Wallace’s lime 
l^he speciality of a few groups of Bugiuese or Macassarese sailors 
from Celebes or men from Serang. It was formerly a dangerous 
Calling owing to the boldness of the pinites and also to the savage 
character of the Papuans in New Guinea. But from these distant 
islands, for long the tZ/rmw Tfmle of the Far East, cainp valuable 
merehandisc in the shape of spices, resins, barks, and other forest 
proditcts, peLl$^ and fathers of the birds of Urjp^ng {or 

slijg}f toiioisesbcllr pearl oysters^ and swallows^ nests. The Uiiy 
island of Kilwarn in the Gorong group cast of Senmg, which 
o^ercroi^dcd with pile^wcllings and looked lite a doating town^ 
was then the chief market in ilie Grooie O&st for the Bugis who 
brought from Singapore goods ori^ting in China, India, 
Lancashire^ and Massacbuseits, Another very busy mart was the 
port of Dobo^ which is still a busy pla<;^ on the nortb-wesi coast of 
Lbe Am Islands.^ 


^ WiilJace (63), p, 
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The competition of European shipf^g componjcs has revolu¬ 
tionised trade conditions. Ho^^^ever^ the use of prahux has not yet 
disappeared from eastern Indonesia. Bugis go to Jakarta or Singa¬ 
pore at the end of the eastern monsoon, buy cotton cbth^ tooU, and 
pottery and return by the western monsoDn to the Gra&le Oost, from 
which, when the east winds begin again, they take back to Macassar 
the goods they have bought or bartered. Macassar has become the 
main collecting and distributmg ceatie;, compart with which Banda 
and Amboina do but little trade. The latter town, which stands on a 
deep bay, is still tbe administrative capital and chief town of the 
Moluccas and in 1930 had a popiiktion of 17,300| of whom lfl7S 
were counted os Europeans^ The Netherlands Indies Govemmeni 
had decided to take advantage of its ceniml position between the 
Philippines and Melanesia to make it a main focus of airwaysH 
Another new development was the production of oil by the Royal 
Batavian Petroleum Co. around BuLa Bay in east Serang. In 1937 
pToducliOD had risen to 72,000 tons. 
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CHAPTER li 
THE PHILIPPINES 

That the Philippines form part of the East Indies cannot be disputed. 
Admittedly^ the mountains of Formosa can be seen in clear weather 
nrom the top oflniya, a mo tin lain on the island of Batan off the north 
coast of Ltiitdn. But the connexbii with the islands to the south is 
stronger andj owing to the hifiiruation of the groups has more than 
One Jink. The sills that separate deep bastns and break the surface 
to form the Talaud and Sangihe Islands join the Philippines to 
Celebes^ and two submerged ridges, still broader and shallower, 
from which emerge the Suln Islands and Palawan connect the group 
with Borneo. The lowering of the sea level by 100 fathoms would 
leave only two very narrow straits between the Philippines and the 
north-eastern end of Borneo and would more or less restore the 
outline that existed in the ice ages. 

The forms of life also point to the inclusion of the Philippines in 
the East Indies^ The flora and fauna have been found to include 
species that occur in Formosa^ but they arc only survivals and are 
restricted to the mountams. Northwards the isolation of the group 
seems to have occurred ns early as the OligocenCp and it had definitely 
pome about to the Pliocene, for Dipierocarps, which are noi found 
in Formosa^ ap|>ear in the limestone rocks of that period at Sagada 
in ooFtheTn Luzon i and they are still common in the Philippines. 
The freshwater fish arc related to those in Borneo^ not to those in 
Formosa. 

The majority (62 per cent,) of the animal and vegetable species in 
the western East Indies also flourish in the Philippines, whilst only 
26 percent, are found in eastern Indonesia nnd Australia. This is 
proof that the connexions with Celebes and the Moluccas were 
shorter in ti™ and more precarious than those with Borneo. ^ But 
distribution is far from unifonm Besides, local types are fretjuent 
and remarkable, and botanists and zoologists cati distinguish as many 
subdivisions as there are islands or groups of islands. But on the 
whole the Philippines are certaialy pan of the East Indies, the 
northern part, and they coniinue without a break ihe study of the 
western and eastern E^t Indies. 

I In Uic ftldy Ncolhhic aae, howp'cr, Ute Pfailippuies from look round 
in excavations^ 10 have fonned os it a bridge belwcca China, Japan, arkd 
Pomtosa On the one band aod caatem Indonciia n tKl Mclaneuji on thg other 
(iCalb tITS), p. 142.) 
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Dj$mnce froin the Equator and nearness lo the mainland of Asia 
give the Philippines a monsoon climate, at Least in theiJ* western 
dtsiTKiSi and on iht other hand a prevalence, cspcciaUy in the north, 
of typhoons, which are unknown elsewhere in the East Indies. 

The peculiarity of the Philippines also appears in their popublion. 
They aie obviously siinikt to the rest of ihe East Indies in the super¬ 
position and juxtaposition of ethnic groups and modes of life and in 
the succession and mingling of waves of cultural influerccc. Nearly 
all the streams of migration which have helped to form the existing 
population to have come from south-eastern Asia and mainly by 
way of Borneo. Most of the cultivated plants and domestic animals 
have been got from the same region. At the time when Sri Vijaya 
and its successor, Majapabit. flourishedt Indian influence reached as 
far as Manila Bay. Islam followed in the path of the Indian and 
Arab traders and achieved its first conquests in the 15th century. 
By the time Legaspi arrived, Islam had become master of tlic Sulu 
Islands and the const of Mindanao and counted many followers in 
Luzdn. The relative proximity of the coast of Kwangtung, which 
was early occupied by a dense, hardworking population, brought 
aboutg if not the politkal overlordship of the great continental 
empire, at least an early and constantly nminiained stream of 
immigrants and cultural elements into the xslancU from the Chinese 
world. The contribution of maapow^er, skill, and ideas became 
greater still from the 16th century onwards. Chinese immigrants 
since that time have been estimated to form 10 per cent, of the 
mixed poputatiOD of the blands.^ 

The European share amounts to about 3 per cent., a high figure for 
a iropical country. It might be put even higher if not only blood, 
but ^so beliefs, spiritual atmosphere, and the ascendency of the 
Roman Catholic religion were taken into accourit^ Jiurope's 
wonderful diversity js reflected in the East Indies. As colonies, ihe 
Philippines were the Iberian portion of the archipelago and are still 
distinguished by more than one feature from the British and Dutch 
parts. 

As in ail the East Indies, the existing outlines of the 
Philippines have been due to very recent phenomena. Bui the 
existence of a group of islands in these waters certainly dates back to 
ancient times. Stratified Secondary rocks, mainly shales, outcrop 
here and there, particularly in the norlh of Luzdn, MindorOp and 
Panay. Granite and other pluionic locks (diorites, gabbro, and 
peridot ites) are more widely lepicsented, but they do not seem to be 
older than the Secondary era. Many are ccrtuinly of Tertiary 
origin, as is the case in the southern East IndieSp their intrusion 

I Beyer { 16T). 
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probably bebg contemporary with the great tectonic movements 
which began in the Miocene alWr a period of vigorous sedimentaiion. 

A great pan of the group is, in fact, built up of Oligo-Miocene 
s^imcnts of much diversity of character and including sandstones, 
limestones, and shales. This 'Vigo series*, which is especiaily 
clearly marked in the south of Luabn, is several thousand feet thick 
and runs in a broad bell from north to south in the group, but 
particularly through the eastern part. In the middle Tertiary an 
island, which w'as perhaps continuous, must have stretched from 
l^dri to Celebes through Samar, Lejic, and eastern Mindanao. 
The strata now appear dislocated and are often violently folded and 
penetrated by intrusive masses. 


An unconformity marking an erosional phase separates the Oligo- 
Miouoe beds from the Pliocene. The latter, which are termed the 
^ alumbang series , have also been studied in southern Luzon. 
This scries is far J»s thick than the Vigo—between 300 and 1000 feet 
^bui theii thickDcss and composition pi^ove that depositiDn 

was irregular. Vertical movement has continued in fact very 
tmgularly in time and space up to the present day. Its range in both 
dir^ions is measured on the one band by the depth of the ocean 
j SO down to more than MOO fathoms in the Sutu Sea 

and 6000 fathoms in the trench off the east coast of the group; and 
on the other hand by the uplift of Pliocene coral formations which 
occur at a height of 6«0 feet on Mt St. Thomas in the central 
mountains in oonhern Luzdn. The most recent movements are 
b«t shown by raised beaches as high as 1300 feet above sea level, 
^e post-glacial positive movement has certainly greatly complicated 
the layout of the group. The greater frequency of cliffs on the west 
c^t and of drowned valleys on the east coast may be due to a 
tilting movement still in progress round a north-south axis. 

The separation into islands and the rapid erosion maintained by 
the ms^biliiy of the crust and a heavy rainfall help to explain the 
often (hsord^ly and chaotic appearance of the relief. The oricota- 
tion of the islands and peninsulas and of the many ridges and 
valleys shows certain definitely prevailing direction.^, the oldest being 
apparently north-west-south-east and others south-wcst-north-cast 
or north-sou^. These lines are so arranged as to give the group a 
double curve like that of the coast of Indo-China. The discordance 
in the gram of the relief makes analysis of the structure and land- 
forms generally very difficult, and in fact it has scarcely been 
attempted in most of iht inlands. 


The Jowlands^ which arc the most densely peopled parts, form 
on^ a smalJ are^ Along the coasts they are discontinuous and 
seldom reach a width of 10 miles. Inland plains arc either valleys 
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wWch are possibly tcctooic depressions or, in the case of the larger 
ones, sedimeni-Blled gulfs or sUaits, The valley of the Komhat6 in 
southern Mindanao and the ccnlnal plain of Luzon to the north of 
Manila arc respectively instances of these forraaUons. 

Much of the land surface rises above the 1600-foot contour* The 
belt of foothills between the plains and mountains is generally 
narrow* The tnountain-slopes arc gashed by countless gullies, and 
their strepness, often hidden by vegeiadon, is levcaied after the 
of the forest. The ridges arc generally between 2000 
and 6000 Iret above the sea and usually present a sU^tly undulating, 
heavy skyJine. but are jagged in districts composed of limesione or 
certain hard volcanic rocks. Rain very often causes gigantic land¬ 
slides which break the regularity of the slopes. River terraces are 
rare, as are alsci tabular features formed of the uplifted remnants of 
former cycles of erosion. They have* however, survived in the two 
isImos, viz, around Baguio in narth-w'cstera Luzdn and in the 
highlands of Lanao and Bukidnon in Mindanao* 

Eruptive (andesite, basalt, and tuff), which are mostly of 
Phorene and Quaternary origin, add fertility to the soil in several 
djstn^, but are not present everywhere. Most of the volcanoes 
have been greatly damaged or even completely destroyed by erosion, 
uniy some ten craters have continued their activity into historical 
umes. The empdons are usually of the explosive type, and lava- 
flows, which were once frequent, have become exceptional, The 

® ^orc or less parallel 
i Thus, Ml Taal 

and Ml May6n m southern Luzdn, Mt. Kanladn in the north-east 

. Apo on the west coast of the Gulf of Davao 


CHIEF ISLANDS 

The Philippmes consist of a swarm of islands* More than 7000 
^d their total area has been estimated at one- 
k- ^ again as that of Bjiiain. Most of them are tiny, uu- 
mhabned and nameless ; 466 of them have an area of more than 24 
square miite: and eleven of them contain 95 per cent, of the land 
a rca* LuzOn and M i ndanao together contain 67 per cent. Between 
ihe^ two large islands lie Mindoro and the seven chief and 
^ nicmbers of the Visayas group, whilst Palawan 
stretches ^t hke a long causeway from the Philippines towards 

^tneo. The islands are by no means oquaUy wcU known, inhabited. 
Of developed.* 

midiwh ““ihing of u rcgtoniiJ description, Fw the 

oail-JVtli «utuf>, set MutUu t]77Ji, 1. pp. 16j-:t4«. 
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Ltizdn. Lke larg^t in the group, presents great contrasts 

in relief over an area which only just exceeds 38*000 square mites. 
Its northern and more massive part has its more or less north-sauth 
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oiientalion confirmed by the dtrecrioji of its ridges iind chief rivets; 
thusp the Kagay^n and the principal mountains in the group which 
run to the west of this river There are three paraUd ranges with 
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several peaks rising above the 6600 foot contour, the highest being 
Ml Pulag (96CK)fect) io the easteni rangev Granite often outcrops 
m the central range among other igneous rocks and Secondary or 
Eocene sandstones, simles, and limKtoncs. On both sides andesite 
and Ncogene dq>05i ts am survi vals of a lop layer which vms formerly 
much more cxteiuive. Lofty erosional surfaces develop on this 
very varied material* especially around Mt. Dato and BaguJo. To 

the east of the Kagay^ the Sierra Madrc nowhere rises to 6600 
feet. 

These mountains in ncrtheni Lu^dn arc still imperTcctly known 
and give linle encouragement to settlers. Entry is difficult because 
^nsverse valleys rarely occur. The only relaUvcIy favourable 
districts are the west coast strip inhabited by the Ilocos and the 
valley of the Kngaydn, which has been connected by motor road with 
the central plain of Luzon only since 1924. 

This plain is the heart of the ^oup and the seat of the Philippine 
govenmeni. It extends for over nearly 125 miles ffom north to 
south between the crescenLshaped continuatioii of the Sierra Madre 
and the Zambales Hills* which u’cre isolated until recently. Barely 
two hundred years ago little boats could pass without breaking bulk 
from the Gulf of Lingaycn to Manila Bay during the rainy season. 

asi floods are still caused periodically by the rains. It is very 
likely 3 relative uplift of the land (a negative movement of the 
level) has given rise to the formation of the plain with the help 
o contributioiu from the rivers* The largest of the streams is the 
i^mpanga, which flows down from the Caraballo Mountains, where 
there ts a heavy minfalL Bores reaching down to bedrock show that 
the alluvmm is at least tOOO feet deep. Away from the swampy 
ground Manila has grown up at the mouth of the Basig, through 
which the clear water of the big Bay Lagoon runs ofl". The surface 
level of this lake is only 64 feci above the sea. 

^uthem Lu2x3d differs from the rest of the island and by its 
mdenmiions and deep gulfs heralds the break*ijp of the land into the 
isayas. The mountains change to a notth-^vcst-souih'Cast direct 
tion^ and the rivers, like the Bimt ia the Province of South Camnrines, 
conform to this. The soil is in many places enriched with volcanic 
matter. South of Manila Mt. Taal* whose dissected sides overlook 
a large caldera lake, caused many casualties by its violent eruption in 
1911. East of Ml Taal the landscape is dominated by several 
large extinct volcanoes. Hke Mt. Eanahao f7000 feet) and Ml. 
Maqudtng. Another group of volcanoes appears right in the soutb- 
Jv and includes the huge peaks of Isarog, Balusan, 

and MayOn (SOOQ feet). The first two arc cxiioct, but the last is stilJ 
active and rises from the plaia as a maj^tic and almost perfectly 
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symmetrical cone about 80 miles in drcumfeience. Its last erup¬ 
tion took place in 1938. 

The Visaym. S^iarated from Luz6n by a strait only some 9 or 10 
miles wide and lying between that Island and the Visayas proper is 
the still hair-wild Mindoro. The north-west is a district of Tccent 
volcanic activity^ but the pre^Teriiary base with its granite, diorite, 
and other enipiive rocks fomas the greater part of the ishmd and 
rises to on allitiade of 8500 feet in Mt Holcdn. 

All the \'ariety^ of geological material and relief in the Philippines 
is exepipli&ed la the little islands sprinkled over the Meditcrfanem 
lying between Mindoro and southern Lu^n. Mt. Sibuyan in the 
centre of them rises to more than 6600 feet above sea level 

The large VUayas consist of seven Islands didering in shape and 
structure and lying around the sea of the some name. Whilst 
Samar is separated from Leyte only by the narrow^ regular Saa 
Juanico Straiu which looks like a drowTicd river valleyp and whilst 
the wider Gnimara Passage between Panay and Negros is only 
about 18 fathoms deep^ the lead goes down to 320 fathoms between 
Negros and Sebu. The struggle between the two stnictnral orienta¬ 
tions (north-west-south-east and nonh-cast-souih-wcst) determines 
the shape of Masbate ; but it is no easier here than in the interior of 
Luzdn to follow from island to island the now broketi continuity of 
the fold mountains. The ancient basemeiit rocks with their 
Secondary beds and granite cores seem best repr»cnied in west 
Panay and central Sebu and Mnsbate. But on the whole a far 
greater area is covered by Tertiary beds tilted at a steep angle in 
west Panayp Sebu, and other places, and by Quaternary rocks* both 
sedimentary and eruptive, ML Kanlaon* an active volcano in the 
north of Negros, is the high^t peak in the group and rises to 12,700 
feet. The peaks also exceed 6600 feet in the western range in Panay 
and almost reach that altitude in the south-east of Negros. The 
lopgiludinal ridges in Leyte am mostly ragged remnants of extinct 
volcanoes and rise to about 4250 feet The other islands do not 
reach the 300CLfoot contour, but arc also very varied in form. In 
Sebu erosional surfaces uplifted to different levels have ^rapaccs of 
coral, which seems to point to an irregular and—what is fairly rare 
in the group—slow relative uplift of the crusL In Bohol countless 
limestone hills rising from a plateau display an advanced stage of 
karstic evolution. The relief of Samar, the biggest of the Visayas, 
is of deeply trenched Tertiary and volcanic rocks* but is without any 
apparent groin. 

The mountains and hills come right down to the sea in many 
places* blit the coasts are rocky and without many good harbours. 
The coast plains ore generally narrow* but wideri out at certain 
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points. There is one in north-west Negros^ for instance^ which has 
been slightly uplifted by recent movcmenls and^ reaching inland for 
some 20 miles^ is a choice disinct for sugarcane; and there are 
others espcdaJly in the south, but also in the north, of Fanay; 
whilst others like the plain of Sibalom on the west coast of Panay 
have the advantage of the silt laid down in dcllas. Facilities for 
irrigation arc here added to the quality of the soil, which is often 
misted with volcanic and coral matertah and so foster a dense 
population. 

hfmdmtm. Nearly as large as Luzon, but with a far smaller 
population and imperfectly knoHvu, this island also presents great 
differences of relief, though without die recuiTcncc of that arrange¬ 
ment of parallel ranges which is ty^iical of most of the northern 
island. Its shape has been simplified by the recent silting up of two 
great depressions: the valley of the Agus^n in the north-east and that 
of the Kotobnto in the south-west. Like the Kagaydn valley in 
Luzdn, the former seems to be, at any rate in part, a tectonic trench 
borrowed by a river which rises quite near to the Gulf of Davao and, 
like the KagayAn, follows a northward course for about 190 miles. 
The middle section of the valley measures 40 miles by 20 and is 
littered with lakes, swamps, and creeks, and is unhealthy and almost 
untouched by man. Before reaching die sea it narrows and is only 
124 miles wide at Butuau. 

The Kotobat6 plain is due to the silting up of an arm of the sea, 
or at least an inlet which deepened lowardi the south-east up to 
within a short distance of Sarangani Bay- Ninety miles from its 
mouth the Kotobatd is already only 100 feet above sea leveL and the 
stream widens out until it reaches the maiigrovcs on the coast. Its 
main feeder, the Pulangui, flows in a direction opposite to that of 
the Agusin, bringing in the contribution of the northern portion of 
the island. 

The two plains lie within a structurally complex bill-mass. The 
Agnsin valley is separated from the east coast by the Diuata range 
which rises to a height of 8500 feet, but breaks up in the south. To 
the west of the valley runs another north^south range dotted with 
volcanoes. Among them is Ml Apo (10,000 feel), which overlooks 
the Gulf of Davao and is the second highest point in the Philippines. 

Between the Kotobatd and the range containing Apo the best- 
knowTi district is the north-centre of the island, behind Misamisi 
including the uplands of Bukidnon and Lanao, Between the 
contours for 1600 and 2600 feet these uplands develop nearly 
surf^es whose slight undulations cut down into Secondary and 
fertiary beds» brge areas of which are covered with volcanic 
m+^terial. The big Lake Lanao was formed by a lava dam at an 
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attilude of 2200 feet. Mt. Katanglad and Mt. Kalaiungati» two 
wom volcancNEs, raise their deeply gtdJicd masses above the piaieaus, 
which are dotted with little cones buih up by the last eniptioos and 
sw ollen in places by * lahar * slides^ 

On the west Mindanao is joined by a 7-miIe-Viiide isthmiis to the 
Zamboanga peninsula, in which ridgics (many with flat tops) arc 
thought to have been carved out of dioritc and mciatnorphic sand¬ 
stone manUed with andesite. These features seLdom rise to 3(X)0 
feet above the sea level and are, moreover, surmounted by worn 
volcanoes, the highest of whkh is Malindang (8000 feet). 

Lastly, the Sulu Islands spread out in a swarm of coral and 
volcanic islets between Mindanao and Borneo. Palav^an, on the 
other hand, runs unbroken for 250 miles. Its mountains, which rise 
to nearly 6600 feet above the sea, appear to consist ^rgely of 
crystalline and mciamorphic rocks in the south and Tertiary lime¬ 
stone in the north. The coa$! is fringed with coral all round. 

CLIMATIC AND VEGEtAllON REGIONS 

In spite of being broken up into islands, the Philippines stretch out 
over 17'' of latitude in an almost continuous mountain barrier. 
This Is the main factor in the great difFercncts of climate, for ihe 
barrier stands right across the path of the chief winds, trades and 
moasooits. These grow stronger or give way to each other as the 
seasons pass and vary greatly in extent and in force and humidity 
accord ID g to time and place. 

Distance from the Equator is certainly noticeable in the increase 
of temperature means and ranges. But in this island group washed 
by warm seas the increase is far less than on the mainland of Asia. 
Aparrj on the north coast of Luz6d in lat. 18^ N. has an annual mean 
of 78'’ F* and Holo in the Sulu Islands in laL 6^ N- one of only 80** F. 
The difTerence in temperature between the m^ms of the two extreme 
months certainly reaches F* at Basco between Luzdn and 
Formosa as against a mere M* F. at Zamboanga iu the south-west 
of Mindaimo and more than 950 miles from Basco. But Hanoi in 
the same latitude as Basco has an annual range of 12 3"' F. owing to 
its being swept by the northerly monsoon from off the continent of 
Asia and thus to its far cooler win ters, whilst its sununeis are at least 
as hoL In Manila the mean diurnal minimum does not fall in any 
monih below the February dgure of fiS'' F^; and the mean maximum 
never exceeds 94* F, This extreme figure is reached in May before 
the beginning of the south-west monsoon. The temperature regime 
is like that in India and betrays the influence of the rainfall. 

The total annual minfaJI is less than 60 inches in a few sheltered 
valleys only, and especially in that of the Kngaydn. At Baguio in. 
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Luzon^ SOTO feet above ihc sea, ibe annual mean is 130 inches and 
even at Iba on the w^t coast of the island it is 147 jnch«^. Nearly 
every-where it amoimts to more Ihaji SO inches and it exceeds 120 
inches over considemble areas. 

The heavy rainfall is explained partly by the almost nnivefsalty 
abrupt changes of relief and partly by the frequent typhoons due to 
geographical position. Most of the group lies in the usual path of 
these cyclonic storms, here known as b^guios^ which form b the belt 
of greatest heat on the line of contact between contrasting air 
streams and as it were on their battle front. Most of them indeed 
take their rise near the Carolines and Marbnnes and head west- 
north-west until they reach the mainland of Asia. A certain 
number rum aside towards the north and north-east before having 
reached the continent A smaller number form immediatety to the 
east of the Philippines. Masses of saturated air, being carried oflT 
in an upward swirlbg motion^ give an enormous quantity of rain, 
and condensation itself, by setting free latent heat, maintains the 
swirl of air for hundreeb of miles. Cyclones cross ^e north of the 
Philippines at every season, the greatest frequency and violence 
occurring between July and November. The mean path moves 
southwards during this period when the high pressure is also 
spreading south (sec Fig. 4). 

^tween 1905 and 1954^ 130 of these storms were recorded in the 
Philippines, In the centre of 110 of them the barometer feli below 
29'3 inches and in 21 it read Jess than 28*3 inches. In such cases the 
damage U catastrophic owmg to the violence of the wind and even 
more to the floods caused by huge waves breaking on the land and 
by enormous downpours of niin. At Baguio the min gauge recorded 
46 inches in 24 hours on July 14 and 15,191The greatest damage, 
however, is done on the lowlands. Typhoons become less frequent 
with distance from the main high pressure centres in Siberia and the 
north Pacifie. They generally spare the southern Visayas and 
trouble Mindanao even less. 

Yet in the Philippines climatic differences are due mainly to the 
rainfall and are more marked from west to east than from north to 
south. In the cast the wettest months as a rule are November, 
December, and January^ during which north-east winds strike 
coasts which are everywhere steep. But the fact most pregnant of 
consequences b the absence of a dry season. Whilst the above- 
mentioned months oflen get 15 to 20 inches of min, there is, with 
rare exceptions, no month that has to be content with less than 
4 inches. 

On the other hand, in the w^est from the peninsula of Zamboanga 
* And 83 iiKim froci July J4-17. Kolb (I75>* p. 44. 
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to ftorthcoi Lti^dn there is well marked drought during from four 
to six months (see Fig. 6). Nearly all the nun falls between May and 
October* when the satun^ied air in the south-west monsoon, sucked 
in by the low pressure disturbances which often pass across at that 
time, yields particularly great quantities of moisture. Then foliow's 
the turn of the north-east wind, which, having got rid of its moisture 
over the eastern districts, reaches the west coast in a dry state. The 
drought is especially marked in January, February, and March befort 
the thunders tonus which precede the oncomiDg of the monsoon and 
coincide with the most oppressive heat In Manila the mean annual 
number of days on which min falls is 196^ but only 45 of them occur 
from October to May inclusive. For several weeks the sky remains 
cloudless, irt the valleys cracks open in the fields, and vehicles raise an 
unpleasant dust which covers the vegetation with a greyish coat. 
The exploitalion of the sak marshes around tlie Bay is possible for 
about 150 days in the year. In Decern ber, January* and February 
the sky is often obscur^ by dense clouds of locusts w'liich in a few 
moments devour the young rice shoots,^ Drought is also serious 
in the north, where the district of Vlgan has known periods of five 
months without a drop of min. The rainfall regime here is like that 
io the Lesser Simda Islands at the other end of the East Indies; but 
in Luzon the summer minfall is much heavier. 

In the middle zone of the group the rainfall distributioa is traitsi- 
tionaj betwmn these two extreme east and west types. The annuat 
total averages about SO inches nearly everywhere. The dry season 
is shorter than in the west and occurs in February, March, and April, 
except in the south, where it occurs in August and September {see 
Fig.^. 

The rainfall system, together with latitude, detcniunes the tempera^ 
ture system. Means are slightly higher and ranges greater Lo the 
west than in the east of the group. The central lowlands and the 
valley of the Kagayan show' clear traces of the continental type. 
Only there does the mean absolute maximum exceed 100*^ F. and 
the mean absolute minimum 60® F, The greatest range in the whole 
of the East Indies within the space of 24 hours is certainly achieved 
in April in the sheltered lowlands of Luzdn. As against a mere 12*" 
or 14^ F, at places with the most typical equatorial climate* the 
diurnal range in that month is about 24"^ or 25® F, at San Isidro in 
the central lowlands as weh as at Tuguegurao in the KagayAn valley. 
These places also experience the greatest variations in rainfall from 
one year to the next, a fact which has a good deal of inlucnoe on 
agriculture and human life. At Manila^ for Instance, May^ like 
April, is somcrimes abnormally dry owing to the lateness of the 
1 MaUal fiTT). L p. 150; MacGicgor tSl), p. 36S. 
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monsoon; or the inonsoon may end bcfori: Its time in September. 
A break in the rains during the growing period of the crops quite 
often jeopardises the harvest, cspedalJy that of rice and siigaicane. 
Between L865 and 1933 at Manila the ratio between the highest and 
lowest annual mitifall was about 4 to L To be precise, in IS85 the 
amount was 35-7 inches and in 1919p owing to the large number of 
typhoons* *t ™s 154-3 inches^ 

In spile of signs of drought ia many places, there is primary forest 
nearly everywhere in the Philippines. With all man's ravages it stiSl 
covers more than half the total area. But its appearance varies 
greatly, and de^ncration from the probable original type is already 
very marked in many places (see Fig. 7). 

The coasinl fringe of mangrove and fi^pa palms is discontinuous 
and varies in breadth. On the inland side of this fringe apart from 
the areas permanently under cultivation, the vegetation on the low¬ 
lands near the sea presents two chief features w^hich are clearly 
exemplified in the western and central districts and in places where 
the rock is permeable and consists of sand^ tuff, or limestone. 
Adaptation to drought is marked in such places by a seasonal fall of 
leaves in a large number of species. 

The first of these xerophiious formations^ which may, where man¬ 
grove is absent* reach ri^t down to the sea, consists of a number of 
species of very different height, without bamboos or lianas and with 
but few palms. The most typical trees are the Pandanacese and 
often too the (Citmiriitii egniserifalia), wtdoh looks like a 
cypress- At the end of the Zamboanga peninsula and on the south- 
w^estem coast of Mindanao Australian afhnitics are indicated by the 
presence of clumps of eucalyptus trees (Eucalyptus degiupra). 

Behind these on the hdls and especially on old coral reefs below 
the 650-foat contouf* where the soil is very thin and the surface 
pitted with holes, there is often a luxuriant forest associEition 
characterised by a wild vine (Fi/ex parvijiora Jussieu) which is often 
called motave in the native tongue- Amid a confusion of low- 
growing species and dense bamboo thickets taller trees here and 
there send up gnarled trunks and twisted brunches which seasonally 
drop their leav^. 

Diptcrocarp forests form about three-fourths of the wooded area 
and grow in very various soils. These trees often attain a height of 
130 or 175 feet with a diameter of from 3 to 5 feet But the botanical 
associations vaiy greatly according to cdnphic and climatic condi* 
tions, !n districts with a well marked dry season the annual fall of 
leaves never affects the forest as a whole, but i$ clearly seen by an 
increase of light and by yellowish tints. In the east, on the other 
hand* the forest is composed of different species, among w'hich the 
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gigamic evergreen Shoiea often predominaUii; and there are plenty 
of palms and epiphytes. These do not make passage difficult, how¬ 
ever. except along the banks of rivers or on spots recently cleared 
and overgr^>wfi with secondary vcgietmion. 

The Dipterocarp forests ia districts without a dry season are by 
far the richest in timber and arc the most valuable in the Philippines* 
which are considered to be one of the best supplied areas in the 
tropics. Experts compare their timber value with that of the 
coniferous forests in high latitudes. They grow right up to about 
the 3000-foot contour. In districts with a dry season Dipicrocarps 
begin to be scarcer froni the ISOO-foot contour upwards and are 
replaced by species of the genus Quercus. The latter are the dominant 
Species in very mixed associaiitnis that often cover the 'V'eiy steep 
slopes on which the soil is thin- 

In ihc central range in Luzdn and in small areas in the iiiountains 
of Zambales and the south-west of Mindoro the Qtierims ass^ktion 
often changes into a pine forest that is especially characteristic be¬ 
tween 3000 and 5000 feet. Fifitis irti^Iaris and which arc 

the only species of the genus represented in the Philippines and 
western Indonesia, never grow in dense clumps^ but always singly or 
scattered at fairly long intervals on flat or sloping ground on which 
the only other plant is grass. The conifers become fewer and fewer 
and more and more degenerate up to the 9000-foot contour. 

As elsewhere, the appearance of the forest changes as the force of 
the wind and the amount of the rainfall inetease A^th heiglit above 
the sea. The trees become stunted and thdr twisted trunks and 
branches become covered with mosses^ lichens* fems* and other 
epiphytes. Lianas* Pandanace®, little palms, and tree ferns help to 
thicken the vegetation-typcji which assumes its most characteristic 
appcarencc and greatest density at varicius heights from the 260<^ 
foot contour upwards. According to Whilford, moss-forest is 
estimated to cover 8 per cent, of the area of the Philippines. The 
forest of dwarf trees—i>rico i/fWw, Podocarpiis, etc.—grows up to the 
highest summits, except however on Mt. Pulog, which is crowned 
with gr^^^y slopes above the 8500-foot contour. 

These various plant ossoclaiioiis have certainly seen grea^ modifica¬ 
tion in their distribution brought about by man in the course of 
centuries. It is not only that permanent culii^ation has supplanted 
them in places and that, for instance, in low plains and ^ley 
bottoms the forest dominated by Dipten^carpus which likes 

swampy gro'und* has yielded to the advTincing ricefields, or again 
that on long strips of sandy shore-belt coconut groves have been 
substituted fo r Pandnnus forest. Even where the forest has not been 
destroyed, il has oRen diatigcd in appearance owing to felling and 
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even more to p£itch-c1citnng by ftre and to bush Gres. As always, 
tbe iraAsroitnaUon has been rnost mpid and imemedlablc in districts 
of marked drought. Foresi in which the prevailing species is Vkex 
parvifiora often seems to be a very degeneTale type. Pine forest 
continues to spread, helped by fire* at the e-itpcnse of the stands of 
deciduous trees among which Querem is predominadt- Secondary 
forest covers at least two-thJrds of the wooded area. It is the parang 
of the natives and is far denser than priinaiy growths. 

Secondary forest finds great dlffic^ty in recovering if fires occur 
too frequently. Grass associations in which Impcrain and SflccAn- 
ruiii—die cog&nales of the natives—prevaih are found even in the 
w^etiesi districts; but they reach their greatest development in the 
centre and west, where they cover about 19 per cent , of the total area 
in the most densely populated belts in the Philippines. 

rkOU PJllMmVE life to CtVtLBATlON 
More than any other part of the East Indies the Philippines 
preseni an astonbfimg ethnical stratification^ Anthropological re¬ 
search is far from complete; and* in spite of the fine work of American 
scholars like H, Otlcy Beyer, * the series of migrations and chilbing 
streams have not been established with complete certainly. 

The existing population contains the physical types already men¬ 
tioned above. They are ihe Negrito, Vedda, and Papuan (who is 
most frequent on the east side); the Proto-Malay or Indonesian, 
w ho is either of a refined type with a relatively light complexion and 
often well marked features^ or a coarser type with a darker coai' 
plesioa and a flauer faee of Mongoloid cast; and, lastly, the Malay. 
These classes and types are defined only by average and betray every 
degree of mixture and transition. It h particularly difficult to 
distinguish Proto-Malays from Malays, the distinction being reduced 
for a number of schoJars to the difference between the interior and 
coast peoples. Within historical times the gradual modification of 
the population has continued through the introduction of Indian, 
Arab, European, and. above all* Chinese elements. 

Anthropological differentiatioiis correspond only approximately 
to differences in civilisation and mode of lifc.^ Nor docs the latter 
consist of distinct and separate types, for the types merge into each 
other either through intermarriage or mere infiltration of culture, 
Intermixture* which is encouraged by Western settkmenti has, how- 
cvcTj, been slower here than in other parts of the Malay world. The 
Spaniards came hither from acro$$ the Pacific. Their homeland 
was far away and separated from the Philippines by the breadth of 

t Cp. ihc work of Beyer 1167)* and Kolb (ITS), p. 93 * 
i Cp. Kolb (175). pp. 106 fi. and the lablci baiMd on Bcjtr, 
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two oceans and the New World, ft was from New Spain that the 
islands had regular, though very infrequent, commiuiicalion. 
Then again Iberian colonisation aimed at least as much at spreading 
the Gospel and cleansing the soul as at eaploiting matcriat resources. 
The work of the priests was wiser than that of unreliable and often 
corrupt officials and spared the natives those sudden social changes 
which are caused by the brutal clash of very dissimilar economic 
systems, tn more ways than one the effect certainly retarded 
development, but up to the beginning of the century it secured for 
the Philippines a telaiively slow and harmonious evolution, 

Tfie Negritoes and the Camgin. The people called Negritoes by 
the first Spaniards to arrive are more numerous in the Philippines 
than elsewhere in the Malay world. They are of low stature, 
averaging less than 4 feet 11 inches and have a dark brown skin. 
The Tagai word Aetas is now used to designate them. Today tlwy 
exist only in tiny groups in the interior of Mindanao, the wesiem 
Visayas, and Luzdn. In the cast a few hundred Apayaos live in 
the nipa swamps along the north coast. Sn all they cannot amount 
to more than about 40,000, and only 10 or JZ per cent, of these 
could be considered pure-blooded. They are heading for early 
exUndion because of their low birth-rate, considerable infant mor¬ 
tality, and interbreeding. With them w'ill end the primitive mode 
of life in which agriculture, weaving, pottery-making, and metal¬ 
working are all unknown even in an elementary form and the shelter 
is a frail screen constantly moved from place to place. Even in 19 J6 
Beyer counted no more than a bare 23,000 persons, not all pure 
Negritoes, who were still leading a wandering life based entirely on 
hunting and collecting, A cenain number of these ‘savages* are 
hired every year for heavy labour in their neighbours* ricefields or 
even go to work in the mines,! 

Many Negritoes or half-Negritoes have already taken to shifting 
patch-cultivation which is also practised by most of the Indonesian 
communilics. It rarely excludes the more advanced forms of 
agriculture. According to Beyer, it was in 1916 the essential basis 
of the food supply of about 380,000 natives, though it had already 
greatly modified the original vegetation. The Philippine caingin 
presents the ordinary appearance of cultivation on land cleared by 
burning. Among the less advanced clans hunting, fishing, and 
collecting are important means of securing food. Rice is less often 
sown in soil fertilised by ashes than arc maize, sweet potatoes, and 
tobacco. A preference for rice generally goes with progress in 

^ On Xbt condilion jtnd oumber of ihc ^savogn* aboui 1S40, sec (ITT)^ 

p. 8? uui painiTi. Now Ihai in Spajiiih \\x often confuied 

wiHi the uDconfFcned bEaLhcn. 

Mi.B.P.—18 
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industrial skill, such as the making of dugouts by the Apayaos and 
weaving and pottery-making among the Gaddangs of northern 
Luz6n. Most of the seml-nomadic cultivatots^ at least those in ihc 
interior of the Vjsayas and Mindanao (Snbanus and Bukidnons), 
also Work in metals. The regular shifting of a caingm rarely involves 
incessant moving of the dweLLLng-place. The latter beconaes more 
stable as the period of fallow between the burnings is shortened. 
Whilst the Monteses in Panay change their dwelling every year 
together with the fields they till, the Subanos of Mindanao sometunes 
occtipy the same spot for ten years or so. 

Mouttiaiti Cuhivasion* Life becomes wholly sedentary when 
improvements in agriculture bring fields under permanent cultiva- 
tion^ and this is achieved by two %^ery different sets of people and 
methods« some restricted to the mountains in northem Lu^a and 
others spread more or less everywhere in the lowlands. Some of 
the mountain folk of notthern Luzdn have From time immemoria] 
practised the most interesting and scientific fonn of agriculture in 
the Philippines. They are mainly the Ifugaos and Boptocs. but 
farther w^est there are dso some smaller communities of Kahngas 
and Ttnggian as well as Lep[mtos,i Kankenais, and Ibalois, who are 
all three reckoned as Igorots. In all they were atxjut 300,000 
persons lit 1916. 

This type of permanent cultivation greatly modifies the $ccnery. 
The slopes are carved into terraces rising one above the other in 
eitfraordmajry tiers often several hundred yards long and even about 
1000 yards at and near Banana in the Ifugao district, where the 
scene is particularly striking. Covering very steep slopes, the 
terracing goes right dowm to the valley bottoms on the narrow, 
tapering spurs separating ihe gullies and climbs up in places to more 
than 5000 feet, to the limit imposed by climate on the growth of rice. 
On these—frequently narrow—terraces soil and water conservation 
has required considerable never-ending toil in mountains vt^here 
the rainfall is high, but the showers iiregular and heavy. The 
almost vertical banks that separate the terraces arc 50 feet high 
in some places, whilst the terraces may be only 10 feet wide. 
The banks are strengthened with large stones some of which jut out 
to afford foothold for climbing up. At the top there is a little 
embankment designed to retain water, irrigation is espcciaJty 
necessary because the growing period of rice coincides here with the 
sunniest, hoi test, and driest part of the year. Seed is sown in 
November and December, and the harvest is reaped in June and 
July. Water is led from springs and brooks to the terraces in 
bamboo conduits or ditches dug in the ground amd carefully 

^ ICcesinad^l). 
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niaintoined^ Some of these which branch nff from large streams fipw 
along ihe slopes for two or three miles, crossing gullies by means of 
wooden aquftJuctSp so that every drop of water is used to the best 
advantage before reaching the vTxllcy below. 

The whole work of making the terraces and cultivating them is 
carried out with very siitipk tooisp Mainly with a long wooden 
spade of a type found nowhere else in the archipelago. The water- 
raising devices used in Indo^China ate unknown, and^ where it has 
been impossible to take a ditch to a termce^ water is sometimes 
carried to the latter in pots. 

Now and then various kinds of manuFc, like pigs^ dung^ ashes^ 
grass, and d^d leaves, are buried in the soil. After the rice has been 
harvested, taro and other vegetables and musbrooms are planted in 
the well manured upper parts of the ricefield. 

The scientific cultivation of rice in terraces was perhaps introduced 
into Lu2dn at the same time as the use of iron; but its restriction tn 
the Philippines and Luzdn itsdf io this little area b not clearly under¬ 
stood, It goes along with a peculiar social and economic organisa¬ 
tion which formerly included constant w^arfarc between villages and 
head-hunting and the practice of many dom^tk mdustries. The 
village b still largely self-governing. Smallholdings are the rule^ 
though many men arc forced today to eke out a Living by working 
on other peoplc^s land. The little community h traditionally 
admifustered by hereditary chiefs, who are as it were feudal lords 
with duties balancing privileges. They used to get dues and free 
labour for their fields, but protected and advised their people and tn 
time of dearth fed them from the slocks in their own bams* They 
presided at the religious rites and ceremonies considered indis¬ 
pensable to the tegular growth of the crops and good yields from 
agriculture and communal hunting. 

The system b becoming outworn today. The former chiefs are 
tending to become merely Large landowners holding big herds of 
own and buffaloes, monopolbing an increasingly peat share of the 
land, and controlling a train of humble families who are in debt and 
reduced to having only their huts and some patches of uninipted 
land. As a result of over-population, of the opening up of the 
dbtricts by modern roads, and the spread of the use of money, the 
Mountain Province of Luido has 114 persons to the square mile 
niid Abra Province 150. The bill-folk work in the mines at Benguet 
and even in the fields belonging to the llocans in the western low¬ 
lands. On the other hand, the lloc<uis continually penetrate farther 
and farther into the back country. In contact with these hard¬ 
working, astute, and enterprising new-comers the agriculture of the 
hill-folk is quickly modified, especially in the west, where the 
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Ting;gkns stioo asiiimllate the new-comers. The practice of growing 
a second rice crop in December on irrigated terraces is spreading. 
Though this cereal continues to be the favourite food^ the supply of 
it is incTeasLiigly insufficient. Maize and, above all, sweet potatcscs 
are always more cultivated on the dry lower slopes which nowadays 
are often ploughed and thus have a very short period of faUow. 
For instance, at Bamina sweet potatoes may be grown in the same 
soil for five or more y^irs ninnlng. 

The cull! vat ion of irrigated traces by the Ifugaos, Bon toes, and 
neighbouring peoples, who were still head hunters up to not long ago, 
certainly takes us very far from primitive agriculturcp ft may even 
be considered to te the most scienriflc and most advanced form in 
the Philippines and one that approaches to the horticultum 

of the Chinese and has been b<t$t able to adapt itsdf to natural 
conditions. An increase in the number of ploughs is checked by 
the narrowness of die tcitooes. 

Lo'wimd Cw//jv«rjofl. On the other hand the plough comes into 
gcneiaJ use in the lowiands, w^here it has been known since time 
immemorial and nowadays is used by the great majority of native 
cultivators. It is the most important implement in rice cultivation. 
Rice is grown almost everywhere in the Philippines and is an ex¬ 
tensive crop wherever the soil and climate can be taken advantage of 
by the dense population. Such is the case on the coastal plains in 
the tiocan district in north-eastern Luzon, and on the centnil plain of 
the same island, where the area covered is very great and is the 
largest in the Philippines. Nearly nne-lhird of the riccfields iu 
the group are concentrated there and yield about 40 per cent of the 
total crop produced. Ncsi in order of acreage of ricelields comes 
the eastern portion of Panay, 

Methods of cultivation are as various as in the highlands and are 
visible in the appearance of the fields, whether or not these are 
surrounded by little cmbankinenls. Swamp cultivation in 1931 
extended to about three-fourths of the riceficlds and yielded more 
than four-fifths of the total crop. In many respects methods are, in 
spite of the plough, inferior to those practised by the hill-folk on 
their astonishing terraces in the central ranges of Luzon. Most of 
the fields depend exclusively on rain-water, which is retained by the 
little embankments until nearly harvest time. Though the irrigation 
w^orks were begun by the Spanish Church at the end of last century 
and have been developed even more by the Americans, they still 
aflfe^ only 500,000 acres in the Luzdn lowlands and eastern Panay. 
So, it is rare for two crops to be reaped in one year^ as is done at the 
foot of the Zambales Range. Most of the lowlands arc subject to the 
unfailing rhythm of the monsoon and ore flooded ftotn May to 
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November while the rice grows; aod then after the harvest they are 
dried and browned by the north-east wind. Even now rice is ofteTi 
the sole crop, and the soil in which it is grown remains fallow until 
the next lot of seedJings are planted out in iL At times it is culti¬ 
vated altemately with maize, sweet potatoes, or tobacco. In the 
eastern part of the group, where the rains are constant, the dates of 
the harvest are far more variable. 

The plough with an iron share has also become the implement of 
rice cultivation in many parts of the dry plains and low fiills where 
other varieties of rice arc sown directly on to patches of land not 
enclosed by embankments. There the chief work is weediog, and 
this must be done again and again to prevent the smothering invasion 
of The yield is general ly much lower than that of sw^am p rice. 

The dry fields are, moreover, often reserved for two other crops that 
have greatly cau^t on since the arrival of the Europeans. These 
are the sweet potato, or eamote^ and more especially maize. In 
acreage maize takte second place in [he group, coming just after rice. 
On the limestone soils which often occur on ledges of coral rock in 
the cenual Visayas il takes first place; and in eastern Negros, Bohol, 
and above all Sebu it covers SO per cent, of the land under cultivation. 

The densest and most advanced sections of the population of the 
Philippines live mainly by tilling the lowlands in this way with the 
plou^. They arc distinguished by their dialect rather than by their 
physical appearance and mode of life. Liiz6n contains five of the 
six most unportant groups representing 85 per cent, of the population 
of ihc PhilEpplnes. The Pangasmans and Pampangas in the centre 
of the island are retreating before the Tagals, who arc the most 
civilised of the PiUptnos, and even before the Ilocans, who are 
hemmed in on the north-west coast. The Tagals also live on the 
east coast of Mindoro and are spreading to south-eastern Luziin at 
the expense of the Bicols, who, on their part, have settled in northern 
Masbale. 

Whibt racial differences remain very marked even in the lowlands 
of Luzdn, the many Visayas are on the other hand the home of a 
relatively numerous people, the Bisayas, who are numerically the 
largest group in the Philippines, it has been calculated that about 
four-fifths used to live wiihio miles of the seashore The Bisayas 
have been gradimlJy settling on the north coast of Mindanao and 
have begun to penetrate into the mterior, introducing plough 
cultivation among the camgmeroSj or" forest burners" The Moros, 
who are also spreading over Mindanao are relatively skilful culti¬ 
vators, growing swamp rice in the Kotobatd valley and on the 
shores of Lake Lanao. Besides this they succeed, by using a crop 
rotation with a short period of fallow, in producing a great variety 
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of crops even on the < 7 / 071 ^^invaded dcEbrcsted tend, mcIudLDg upland 
rice, maize, sweet potatoes, beans, and groundnuis. Many farms 
are scattered about on the savana, whilst the villages are hidden amid 
poves of coconut and areca palms and bamboos. 

In all these human groups smallholdings worked hy the owner are 
the rule. They often consist of between d and L2 acres, but in over¬ 
populated districts like the IJocan country they may be less than 2^ 
acres, an area which is not enough to support a family owing to the 
poor and irregular yield. Very large properties of more than 2500 
acres are exceptional, and few cxcc^ even 250 acres. But the 
number of moderate-sized properties between 60 and 250 acres has 
increased. As early as the 17th century the Roman Catholic Church 
had acquired huge landed property all over the islands. On the 
other hand, the system of money-lending at high interest has often 
resulted in the practical dispossession of the debtor smallholders to 
the advantage of a class of caciques or iktstrados^ many of whom 
have Spanish blood in their veins. Their estates are cultivated 
by tenants, or rcor, who, for example on the land recently brought 
under cultivation in Nueva Ecija on the north-west of the great plain, 
live a fairly precarious life. In these conditions the old system of 
aparcerta prevails in the ricefieids, dividing the harvest in various 
ways between the owner and the tenant. ^ The latter is as a rule 
fairly hxed and settled. He may have domestic animals and even a 
parcel ofland in addition to his dwelling, which is often less spacious 
and comfortable than that of the hill-folk. 

Export Crops. Specialisation in the production of rice on some 
of the lowlands has certainly been encouraged by the needs of other 
crops which have been developed under European iniluence and 
are meant chiefly for exporL Yet it is noteworthy that these 
export crops almost always remain the produce of native small¬ 
holders and that less than half the soil is devoted to the plantation 
system. 

Tobacco, the only crop introduced by Europeans, occupies the 
smallest area. This American plant, which was widely disseminated 
by the Spaniards as early as the 17th ccntuiy, did not become an 
important export commodity until right at the end of the 13th 
century.^ At that date Jose fiasco, the Governor, wishing to make 
the Philippines financially independent of Mexico, turned tobacco 
production into a State monopoly. Cultivation was concentrated 
in a few small districts and strictly forbidden elsewhere. Mew 
varieties and expen planters were brought over from Cuba. The 

' Acxoidiog to the 1959 ceuNu 52-4 percent, of ibe plantsUcns are of less than 
3 acm. and only ■49'2 per cent, of the mltivatorj own the soil Ull. 

: Jagor f 1(597, pp. 3Z4 (T. 
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supervised forced labour of the peitsaois brought in Urge profits to 
Spain, which was, however, soon to lose its American colonics. 
The monopoly was gradually relaxed, but was not abolished until 
1SS2.1 

Tobacco production, which occupied barely more than I per cent, 
of the area under cultivation, remains very conoentrated. More 
than a third (37 per cent.) of the area under the crop is siiuaied in 
the Kagayfin valley, where the dry season is short and the alluvial 
soil periodically flooded by the river and its feeders. Another 
tobacco district is situated in the north-west of the same island and 
runs round the shores of Ltngayen Bay in the Provinces of La Union 
and Pangasinan. Here the plant grows in countless little valleys 
running down to the sea. In the Visayas the crop became important 
after IS40, but only in Sebu and Negros. 

Though tobacco was no longer the great investment that it had 
formerly been and though about 193fi-40 it represented only 3 or 4 
per cenL of the total value of exports, it kept a by no means negligible 
place in the economic system of these districts. About 100,000 
small cultivators lived mainly on the crop, the average area of their 
patches being one acre. Most of them owned their land, the rest 
being merely tenants like tliose working in the Kagay^n valley on 
the estates owned by La Tabacalcra, the chief company in the 
Philippines, which controls three-fourths of the production. To¬ 
bacco occupies the soil for only a part of the year, from September 
to May, but then it requires almost constant care. The planting 
itself and the preliminary ploughing, which must be carried out 
quickly, are often done by the co-operation of several families. 
After the harv^t only the little drying sheds scattered over the 
countryside indicate the distribution of the plant. 

Sugar was the earliest commodity to be exported from the Philip¬ 
pines. The cultivation of the cane, which was iniroduced from 
India either directly or by way of China, began to spread in the 
neighbourhood of Manila after the arrival of the Spaniards. But 
by 1835 exports had not yet reached 13,000 tons. After the cutting 
of the Suez Canal and until the end of the centuiy production rapidly 
increased. Then a period of stagnation and even of decline followed, 
but the opening of the American market brought new vigour, and 
production reached its * record' in 1934 with 1,578,000 tons. Its 
progress was irregular, and due more to increase in yield than to 
enlarging the area cultivated. That area represented about five 
times as much as was devoted to tobacco, but approximately one- 
third lay fallow every year or else was sown with rice or maize. 

Sugarcane seldom grows above the IfiOO-fool contour. The 
I S« below, p. 316. 
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main productive disiricis, as everywhere else in the world, are non- 
swampy plains with a marked dn^ season and a large popuIaLlon. 
Negros heads the list with the highest yield, thanks to its volcanic 
soil in the south-west, which is, how-ever, less fertile than that in the 
eastern bays, since these are rich in lime ajid potash. Tn the west of 
the island, which was still undeveloped in 1845J 90 per cent, of the 
population live by cultivating this crop. Then come the central 
Lowlands of Lui6n and particularty the eastern portion in the 
Provinces of Pampanga and Tarlac, Here among the rlcefields 
canes CKXupy only the least damp areas, and these are made con¬ 
spicuous by the presence of big su^r-milb. Production in the 
other Visayas fPanay, Sebu, Leyte, and Mindoro) lags far behind 
that in Negros and Luzdn. 

Cane cultivation here is with out the methodical organisation and 
scientific character that it had in Java. There are few plantations; 
and most of the crop comes from little family patches of between 5 
and 10 acres cultivated chieHy on the m^ipyer system. The yield is 
far smaller than in Hawaii or java, 

Under the name of 'Manila bemp^ &bac& fibre headed the list of 
exports from the Philippines from IS87 to 1922, but, owing to the 
strong competition of sugar, it has supplied only about 10 per cent- 
of the exports since 1930. The plant is not related to the one to 
which it owes its commercial name, but is the Afuva lextUis^ closely 
connected fsith the banana, though without eatable fruit It 
usually grows to a height of between 13 and 20 feet- The Philippines 
:^m to have been its original habitat, and the naijve^ have from time 
immemorial used ihe strong, supple fibres from the long leaf-covers 
for making ropes and even doth. Us export began about 1330, and 
certain disuieis specialised in its cuJUvalidn, vihffcd is far more 
exacting than the banana and requires rain throughout the year and 
rich, moist, but not marshy soil These conditions arc realised only 
in the eastern part of the Philippines. has become the chief 

crop in south-eastern Lu^dn and especially in the Bicol district. 
Other areas of fairly large production are Leyte* Samar to a less 
extent, and the east coast of Mindanao. But the most rapid 
expansion since the beginning of the century took place in the south- 
of this last island around Davao. Here the area devoted to 
Musa lextiiis rose from 6200 acres in 1903 to 270,000 acres in 1937. 
that is, about one^third of the total area devoted to the crop m the 
Philippines. The pbnt benefits from the fertile soil resulting from 
the recent eruptions of Mt Apo and from the regular rainfall 
brought by the cast winds over a low section of the Diuata Mountains. 
But the development of nhsed cultivation at Davao was mainly due 
J Miillai (177), L p. 317, 
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to Japanese labour and organbation. Behind the cmstal cocoimt 
groves the db^cd has pushed back the forest farther and farther up 
the slopes of ML Apo^ for the pfani flourishes up to an altitude of 
more than 3300 feet above the sea. 

In this crop too native smallholdings of between 5 and 10 acres 
are responsible for most of the cultivation. The work b done 
without much care and leads to a very itreguJar production. The 
heaviest toil b the stripping of the fibrep a task that must be per-^ 
formed quickly and is oaitied out as a rule by hand with the use of a 
scraper. Large-scale production, however^ holds a more con¬ 
siderable place than In other export crops and uotil 1945 was mainly 
in the hands of Japanese. 

As in most of the East Indiesp the coconut palm has from time 
jiurnemoria) been the chief food-producing tree and the main source 
of the supply of fats. As in Indonesia, and even more so perhaps, 
its culUvaiion has increased to meet the demands of temperate lands 
in Europe audp latere America and has extended its acteage at the 
expense of the coastal forests wherever the constitution of the soil 
permits it to reach fresh-water at no great depth underground. It 
has also spread over an area fairly far from the coast up to a height of 
1600 feel above the sea. Thb expansion began about 1870. later 
than the other main export crops; but from that time it made steady 
and regular progress without marked interference by the Colonial 
Govemmerit in the business of cultivation^ About nine-tenths of 
the produce were exported. Though less concentrated than that of 
sugarcane, tobacco, and the cultivation of the coconut has, 

however, become the prevailing, and in some places the almost 
exclusivci form of investment, especially in the waist of Luz6n which 
runs south-w^est of Manila from Bay Lagoon to the Tayabas coast. 
The volcanic soil, short diy season p and faetlitics for transport by 
rail and vvater have contribuied to the prosperity of the palm in this 
district, which contains more than onc-ihird of the trees in the 
Philippines. Yet Luzdn^s relative share has been decreasing since 
the beginning of the century, for competition has been coming from 
the Visayas as well as Mindanao. Jn the latter the coconut palm has 
spread rapidly along the north coast and even more round the Gulf 
of Davao and in the ^uih-west round Zamboanga. 

Big plantations of more than 1000 acres occur less seldom in 
Mifldanao. In the Philippines as a whole they form only I per cent, 
of the area under ocM:onutSp The marked predominance of the 
native smallholder is less suTprbing than in other export crops 
because the coconut has been cultivated for such a long time, the 
work of tending the trees and collecting the nuts goes on all through 
the yeaip and the processes of preparing the produce for market arc 
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simpte. Diying the aul ia the sua still gives the best quality copra. 
The peasant is resourceful enough to plant under the thin shade of 
the young palms secondary crops, mcluding ricCp maiz^, cassava^ 
and han^a$, at least until the lime when nuts art first picked. 
This begins, according to the variety of palm, when the t™ is be¬ 
tween the ages of three and eight. But the districts that export 
copra must, on the other hand, oAcn import Large quantities of rice 
and other foodstuffs* There the coconut palm is the dominant 
factor ia the economic system as well as the chaiacterisdc feature of 
the Landscape, spreading over targe ar^ in pleasani, sun-bathed 
groves. The dwellings that shelter under its graceful fronds and 
among its curving trunks are more scattered than those in the ricc- 
helds, and in them life seems to slip by more calmly and quietly. 

Those chief crops, mainly intended for export, feed all the principal 
industries in the Philippines, except mining. Much of the produce 
does not lea.ve the count ly until after having undergone more or less 
elaborate processes cither in the districts where the crops are grown 
or in the ports* 


MlNtNO AND MODERN INDUSTRY 

Among modem industries sugar employs the greatest amount of 
labour. Indian mills, intended to produce raw sugar (muscovado) 
and Worked by buffaloes, mostly airn at supplying local aoeds, but 
ffDm satisfying them. The first modem sugar factory was 
established in Mindanao in 1910 to deal with canes from a big 
plantation. With the second, which was at San Carton in eastern 
Negros, began the system, which is very common today, of thirty- 
year comracts with independent planters. In 1955 there were in the 
Philippines forty-six sugar factories and four mechanically equipped 
rellnenes, employing about 50,000 hands* 

Most of the tobacco is exported in teaf form, the rest being used 
for making cigars and cigarettes chiefly iu Manila. Cigars are ex¬ 
ported in greater quantities from (he Philippines than from any other 
country. They are often made by hand still; but the more recent 
manufacture of cigarettes employs up-to-date machinery imported 
from the United Stales. 

Tb these industries which work up the produce of the soil must be 
added those which since the war of 191^1 g have been making an 
ever increasing quantity of oil from copra for export. The majority 
of them are in Manila, where most of the big rice-mills, whkh are 
^t^lly owned by Chinese, are also situated, though several operate 
Nueva Ecija. On the other hand, the factories 
which smee 1922 have been manufacturing desiccated products 
like coconut flak^ and powder remain near the plantations, for they 
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use, not copra, but fresh fruir. In 1957 they processed about 6 per 
cent, of the nuts picked. The big workshops ia which abacd fibre 
IS removed are also near the plantations^ However, they face the 
compeUtion of primitive native workers and more cspedalJy those 
using the far more adaptable water-mill or petrol enginev 
The number of workers employed in ^cse modem industries 
dependent on the chief crops as well as those employed in sawmills 
was estimated in 1935 at roughly 120^000. Progress had been rapid 
since 1914, Production from little domestic industiy for the pur* 
pose of comparison with the factories cannot be estimated. It 
certainly occupies a far larger number of persons, but many of these 
work during only a part of the year, that is, the agricultural off¬ 
seasons. As In other counlri^ industry is declining owing to the 
competition of imported goods, and this h especially true of te^ctiles. 

On the other hand, some native manufactures have profited from 
modem facilities for exporting to distant markeUt though they have 
had to be modified to suit ibe control of middlemen. Thu&, the 
manufaclure of hats made from the fibre of certain palms has 
become mainly a town industry; whilst the embroidery trade now 
depends almost wholly on American dealers in Manila. Of the new 
industries, the manufketurt of boots and shoes greatly c;^pandcd, 
particularly in Manila, during the 191^1 S war. 

Industrial progress is handicapped by the lack of fueh Coat 
produced in the little field in Sebti amounts to scarcely a tenth of the 
quantity imported; and there are no oil wells in the Philippines. 

Lack of coal has hitherto prevented the development ofmetallurgy^ 
But ihc reserves of iron ore seem fairly large, though they do not 
cxbt so much in the beds of phosphoric hsmatite which have been 
worked by Chinese and natives in the ProvijuK of BuJaedn (north¬ 
east of Manila) and Camarincs Norte (south-east of Luzdn) as in the 
latcritfc concentrations round Surigao Bay in northern Mindanao. 
In 193S the iapanesc succeeded in fact in importing from ihe 
Philippines more than 900,000 tons of Iron ore. 

or the other awful minerals chromium seems to be most plendful, 
the ciuef deposit being in the Zambales Mountains. Next come 
nmnganese and copper. Gold, however, was one of the principal 
mineral products, and the increasing quantity extracted raised 
minerals to second place in importance after sugar among exports 
from the Philippines, When the Spaniards first came, the natives 
and Chinese were in many places already panning out the precious 
metal in wash-troughs and at times working the lodes in and<^ite and 
diorite deposits, but restricting themselves as a rule to placer mining. 
Mallat^ stated in about 1840 that the natives In the Surigao district 
I Mailai(l77)p L p. 323. 
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used pid dust and nuggets as money both in making daily purchases 
and in their belting at cock-hghis. !q general the productive 
districts had continued to be so. Before the ssar of 1914-18 the 
busiest were at Mambulao Paracale in Camarines Norte. Since 
then the lead had been taken by those near Baguio. The small 
quantity extracted by natives was far exceeded by the amount 
extracted by mining companies. After the goid-rush in 193J-36 
some hTteen companies continued to exist, many of them using 
modem equipment. Large dredgers lifted the alluvium, and the 
lodes were followed into the rock through long wood-propped 
galleries. Tn 1937 more than 40,000 workers were employed, and 
about 25 tons of gold were produced. 

At the outbteak of war in 1939 mining products made up about a 
fourth of ihe total exports from the Philippines. 


population 

Distfibuiiea. Thougb we r^d that the population of the 
Philippines has increased ihrecfold in fiBy years, inequalities in 
development remain striking in difTerent districts. They arc of long 
standing, but became more marked during the last quarter of the 
{9th century and have been increasingly conspicuous since the 
American occupation. In many cases the districts which were 
already most densely populated have attracted settlers and en- 
couraged their activities, in particular favouring cultivation for 
exfwrt. Of course, virgin soil has been cleared, and other land, 
which had already been cleared by burning in order to establish 
caiHgin, has been tilled in a less primitive manner with the use of the 
plough. If the official statistics are reliable, the annual rate of 
increase in the population during the years just before the war was 
greater in Masbale and Mindanao than anywhere else in the Malay 
world.J The deveJopment of a new district attracls people who are 
at first mere sojourners, but later gradually settle down. The 
movement is rather slow, however, and the transfer of population is 
caused less by the arrival of swarms of people from distant lands 
than by natural increase and by additions round the edges of 
districts already densely peopled. 

The mean density of 140 persons to the square mile (1939) in the 
Philippines as a whole is calculated from figures that differ greatly 
from each other, and the density differs as much from district to 
district if it is worked out not on the total area, as it was above, but 
on the area of cultivable land. Thus calculated, the mean reaches 
223 persons to the square mile; but, if the area under cultivation is 

^ JtrtKk (t), p. ISI. 
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taken, the iekil becomes 9S4 persons to the square mile (see Fig. 10).^ 

Even in Liiz6n the provinces are very unevenly peopledn Tlie 
densest cor^oentrations occur around Manila Bay. The ProvioGes 
of Cavite (5L0 to the square miJe, and STS to the square miJe of 
arable) and Rizal (492; 629) head the list and aie closely followed by 
PnmpangUf which indeed has the pentest density per square mile of 
arable (466 ; 696). These flgures should be compart with the 
relief map (Fig. 32) and with other maps showing the distribution of 
crops togcEher with their nature, yields and method of cultivatjon. 
More than the growth of urban eentres like San Fernando, Cavite, 
and. above all. Manila, they mark the spread of cultivation and 
especially of ricehelds over the greater part <59 per cent.) of the 
central plain. Another densely populated district is the north-west 
coasts which is occupied by the XIocans. Here the Province of La 
Union has 474 persons to the square mile, with 578 on the arable. 
Several other provinces al$o far e:i;ceed the mean density in the 
island, which is L86 (360). Among these are Batanga^ in the south¬ 
west (352; 380) and Sorsogdn at the south-easlern end (352; 414), 
both of which have the lea^t land still available for development. 
The most sparsely peopled area in the mouniuinous north and in 
particular the basin of the Kagayan. In Kagay^n Province the 
density falls to 88 (140), in Isabela to 52 (93), and in Nueva Vizcaya 
to 28 (70). 

The Visayas with a mean of 168 (274) offer very variable figures 
of density. Sebu leads the Philippines w ith 572 (644), followed by 
Bohol (320; 380), Leyte (287; 375), and Panay (285' 401). There is 
thus a sharp contrast bctw^cen neighbouring islands; as for instance 
between Leyte and Samar, which supports only 52 (165) persons to 
the square mile, and between Panay and Mindoro which has only 
33 (59). Situated between the two densely peopled areas of smith- 
western Luz6n and Panay, Mindoro seems to be particularly poorly 
endowed, [t has the lowest density in the Philippines, not counting 
remote Palawan (15; 23)^ Regional studies are still too mre for 
these surprising contrasts to be e^tplained, and ccrtnlaLy physical 
conditions are not a suMcient cause. 

The large island of Mindanao, which is not without lowlands and 
volcanic soil and Is scarcely less indented than Lu^n, has. however, 
only 54 (8S) pei: 3 Dns to the square mile. But here too there are great 
differences in density between one province and the next. Over 
long stretches of the north coast opposite the Visayas the density 
docs indeed exceed 130 persons to the square mde, especially in the 
two Misamis, the western one having 0$ high a figure as 310 (551), 

1 Kolb^i mblc (I7ij, pp. 456-7. In 1550 die mean densily exceeded tlO 
persons lo the square mile. 
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In Lanao Ihc density is still up to 90 (160), but falls to 31 (59) in the 
big ProvLrtoe of Kolab3t6« to 23 (49) m Agnsan^ and even to 13 (2S) 
in Bulcidnon. 

In the Philippines as a whole a decrease In density of population 
is noticeable from north to south and also from west to east. The 
side facing Asia is mote densely peopled and busier than the side 
facing the Pacific. The dilTcrence is tike the one often noticed in 
Indonesia between the north and south coasts of the Sunda ajiCh* 

Communication anit Internal Movement, [kmographic contiasts 
are reflected in the stale of the internal communications. These 
have been greatly improved by the Americans, who have paid the 
g^test cate to the road system, the inadequacy of which had much 
hindered them during the conquest. More than half the alhw^cather 
motor roads arc in Luzon. The network is particularly close- 
meshed m the central plain between Ungayen and Manila Bays; but 
it also connects Manila with the north coast by way of the ilocan 
coast and throtigh the valley of the Kagayan as far os Aparri. 
Road connexions aie rather less certain south-eastwards. On the 
other handt the railway runs uninterruptedly from San Fernando in 
La Unidn Province to Legaspi and also sends out sevemi branch 
lines in the ceniml plain. Out of 866 miles of irackp only 132 are not 
in Luzdn, and they arc in Panay and Sebu. Th^ islands^ together 
with Negros* Lc>te, and Bohol, are the only Visayas that have 
coherent road systems* Only some sections of the highways in 
Mindanao arc alhwcaiher motor roods, and they amount lo only 
one-tenth of the mileage of roads of that class in the Phnippines; 
but the tracks on which motor vehicles may run have as a rule 
increased in number* 

These modem roads share most of the traffic today. A busy river 
traffic still cidsts on the lower and middle fCagayan for carrying 
tobacco to the coast and aUo on the lower Kotobato in Mindanao. 
But in Luz6n the railway is the main carrier of rice, sugar* and 
copra for Manila, the greater part of those commodities—about two* 
thirdsr—being transported between December and March* 

Here as in other countries the motor vehicle is compering fiercely 
with the railway^ Cans drawn by oxen and buffaloes, though still 
seen in the streets of Manila, are falling more and more into dbuse 
through the increase of roads equipped with bridges or ferries and 
passable by lorries at all seasons. Passenger irafhc especially is 
deserting the railway more and more owing to ihc great increase in 
road transport companies. U is still a common sight to see a 

* But exctptJom am numerous, hlmdoro and Ptilav^iui in llw wnt arc 
reUtistly pour. On the other hand, ihc south-west coast of Suxnaim has lonl 
hnd 1 lar^ populniJua than the oorth-^asl cooal. 
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patched-up motorbus with a lirod, back firing, clalterijig engioe and 
overcrowded witb native$ and pareds. NaturaJiy, American makea. 
mainly Fords and Ghevrolets, am most in evidence. 

N^rly all the roads and railways still lead to the ports. The 
political and economic unity of the Philippines could only be 
achieved by a close network of maritime communication!, I i k r 
the land comm^icatlons, these have become busier, quicker, and 
more regular since 1906. The boats carrying on coastwise and 
intcrinsular trade still include in addition to steamers a large number 
of native sailing craft. The chief port in the Philippines both by 
shipping tonnage and the quantity of goods handled is Manila, 
which collects and distribuies a large proportion of the rice, tibaed, 
copra, and tobacco brought in by tnieriosular traffic. About four- 
fifths of the vessels plying on regular services among the islands 
belong to finns whose headquarters are in Manila. The two busiest 
ports in the Visayas are Sebu and Iloilo. Favoured by its central 
position, the former is a port of call for many ships belonging to 
important lines, it collects the produce of the Visayas and northern 
Mindanao, especially copra, abacd, and sugar. A larger number of 
ships, mostly of moderate or small tonnage, enter and leave Sebu 
than Mamla. The same is true of Iloilo, which is not only the port 
of PUnay, but also deals with the sugar from Negros. Besides these 
three well equipped ports, the most important arc Aparri and 
Legaspi in Luzon and Zamboanga and Davao in Mindanao. The 
others generally have only open anchorages without port equipment. 

The pro^ss made in the ways and means of transport facilitates 
the temporary or permanent transfer of people. But seasonal 
displacei^nts involve fewer passengers than might be believed 
considering the expansion of export crops and the specialisation 
which goes on in many districts. The fact is that family exploitation 
is still the rule nearly everywhere, and large-scale enterprise in 
agrkuliuro—the plantarion properly so-called—is the exception. 
In Luz6n about 2000 natives used to go at the beginning of the year 
to Ac tobacco fields in Kagay&n and some fewer to those in La 
Unidn and Pangasinan. The rice harvest, which lasts several weeks, 
and Ac planting and reaping of the canes attracted on Ac average’ 
more than 5000 workers a year to Ac centTal plain, especially in iu 
northern and nonh-wiestera parts, where large holdings are not rare, 
OAers lake work m Ac coconut groves m Ac south of Ac island. 
The gold-mines also attract crowds of workers. But in Luzdn most 
of the displacements ate over short distances. In Ac Visayas sugar 
calls for outside labour. The canefields in Mindoro appeal to Ae 
Provmce of Batangas in southern Luzon, and from November on¬ 
wards lens of Aousands of natives from Sebu, Bohol, and Panay 
U.I.B.F. —19 
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flock to the canefields in wc$rem Negros. The expansion of abaca 
cultivation in Mindanao and particnlariy m the Davao district used 
to cause a flow of migrants who generally contracted for a period of 
several years. 

These tempo racy transfers often lead to permanent removats 
through the purchase of land or the renting of a farm. They 
promote racial fusion by spreading the more populous and advanced 
groups, such as the llocanSp Tagals (rather fewer), and Bisayas 
(especially from Seba). They also move about elements belonging 
to smaller groups^ as, for instance^ the Igorots in northern Luzon, 
and thus hasten their assimilation. 

Diffenencesi in population and use of land still continue^ as we 
have seen,, and are no doubt more marked than formerly. Natural 
increase due to an excess of births seems quickly to make up for 
losses by emigration. So the American Govcminent has organised 
of&cial transfers, as the Dutch have done tn Sumatni: and since 
19131 its efforts have been directed mainly at Mindanao. The first 
settlements were in the Kotobat6 valby and proved a failure. 
Another attempt made after 1917 succeeded in establishing 15,000 
persons (2500 families), comprising Ekayos from Sebu and llocaxis 
from La Unidn and Pangasinan, in the valley of the Coronadal 
which fiows into Sarangani Bay in the south of the island. Similar 
settlements w-^ere made one after the other in differeni districts in 
Mindanao, Mindoro, and the Kagayan valley. Those arc in fact the 
positions of the greatest reserves of cultivable landj but no Philippine 
province is quite without available space. In 19^5 the cultivable 
area was estimated at more than 44.000,900 acres, of w hich 12,000*000 
or 14,(KKl*000 were in Mindanao alone; whilst the area actually 
under culiivation amounted to only 9*000,000 acres. 

It used to be calculated that the Philippines could feed a popula¬ 
tion of 50,000,000. But to people the estimate seems 

exaggerated. A careful survey would certainly reduce the propor¬ 
tion of unculdvated land that is said to be cultivable. Account 
must be taken not only of the relief, which is often ton chaotic for 
farming to pay, but also of malaria and other tropical diseases, 
difficulties of transport, and at times a feeling of msecurity. Thus, 
in Mindanao Christian Filipinos still fear the Moros. In 19J9 a 
thousand Filipinos landed every month cm the island at the ports of 
Davao and Kotobat6 and cleared the lots granted them by the 
Government along new roads before even the roads were finished. 
Such a rate of redistribution may wtsll be thought to be fast enough. 
Naturally, the work was interrupted by the war to J94t. 

Towns md iMr Foreign Ekmenis* Whilst European setllemeot 
^ RLoUtOit Hayden (180); t^ndtcEon (t79); J. Pelswr {|97a)i 
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seems of late years to have caused some rural dispersaJ by splitting 
up overcrowded villages, it has also fostered town growth. Link 
market towns are distinguished from big villages by the presence of 
a rectangular contraJ plaza shaded by a few trees and periodically 
occupied by a crowd of sellers and buyers who are in some cases 
sheltered by a roof against the sun and laicL Anonnd the piaza 
stand timber or stone buildings including the church, presb^ery^ 
shops with wide, open fronts, and residences with stone foundationSp 
whose architecture and decoration display a mixture of Spanish 
influence and local styles. 

Except in Vigan, which is situated a mik or two from the sea in 
the Ilocan country, a really urban appearance is only to be seen in 
the portSt and these are both administrative and economic centres p 
There arc. for instance, in the Sulu Islands Ifolo, the chief Muslim 
centre in the Philippines and formerly visited by Chinese traders; in 
Mindanao the two reoent cities of Davao, until 1945 a centre of 
Japanese settlements and Zainboanga^^ which officially acquired the 
rank of town only in 1937; and in Luz6n Legaspi and Aparri, 

Iloilo and Sebu are in a higher category owing to their economic 
importance and the number of their inhabitanis. Situated on a 
coastal fiat in southern Panay Iloilo (pop. 90.000) boasts commercial 
buildings and huge warehouses piled high with sugar from Negros. 
Sebu has a more eventful history and more varied business. Magel¬ 
lan called there and met his death on the marshy islet of Mactan^ 
Legaspi founded the first Spanish fort there in 1565. Traces of this 
past still exist in Fort San Pedro and the Calk Co16n (Columbus 
Street) in which galleries supported by heavy wooden posts overhang 
the pavements. The town has grown up on a narrow coastal plain 
at the foot of limestone hills long since cleared of their trees and is 
not only the economic focus for the central and eastern Visuyas, but 
also 3 culiuTaJ and religious centre which has recently become the 
see of an archbishop. The business quarters are a medley of 
Chinese shops, edifices in the Spanish Colonial style, and one- 
storied houses reminisceat of little American cities, and all around 
undeir coconut trees stand native quarters, ivhich are often sordid 
and veritable tropical slums. In 1SSS the population was only 
9600, but in 1940 it had risen to 147,000. 

Manila remains the undisputed queen cf the Philippines. In 
1576 Martin de Goiti, Leg^pi's lieutenant, reached the interior of 

■ Zambooivp wm for the only Spanish cstabliihmeal m MindannD. At 
ihc end of the ISth centujy Soanarat saw in It ik diadcl built of stone artel brick. 

Uk Kltkr^ wre hOLued io&iik a stockade and 'cultivated tbclr fieldj 
only under sheUer oT camioa a few pie« bein^ craiacd over the fldds ibcy 
try to dll'. {JO), p. 
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thfi bay, behind which sheltered two native towns girt with wooden 
stockades. In them resided Muslim cbieHains. Tondo lay to the 
north and Maynilad to (he south. On the site of the tatter in the 
angle formed by the mouth of the Pasig and the sea the capital of 
the Spanish possessions was built and hastily fortified against attack 


Fio* 16 ,—Manila 


by Cbinese piraies, iap&nese^ and European rivals.^ The old city 
about two-fifths of a square mile in area, survived till 1944 in the 
quarter known as Intramutos. It^ quiet chequer-work of streets 

* Ttwre are m&tiy ctefcripiioda of MaruJa. For the fnkl49ih ceiUtny, s« 
Mftllftl {irr>p fp pp, 168 and pasnmt JaBor (169^). p. 23 aad passim. For 1939, 
see KolE {t7D, pp, 379 JT- A conudetiiblc numt^er of budding wctc destroyed 
in Maniia try Uie raxnt war. 
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lin^ with old houses whose fir^l floors ovcrhimg the pavcmenis had 
already appeared an a plan in 1510^ From the walls the view sweeps 
over a block of houses donunated by the towers of many Roman 
Catholic chuichfis among whkfi the massive Cathedral of St. Paal is 
the only one to survive the typhooiis and earthquakes which have 
occurred since tlie begiituing of the 17th century, tn 1944 intra- 
muros still shettored a part of the Government Offices housed in 
more or less dilapidated ancient edifices. But as early as 1361 the 
Spanish Governor had taken up his residence in Malacanan E*alacc 
a few miles distant^ The Congressional Building, modelled on the 
one in Washington, was built beyond the wuUs behind lawns 
spreading over the old moais which are now filled up. On the south 
side have been built the new administrative quarter and the American 
residential town with its clubs^ the State university^ and Luneta 
Gardens^ which are continued to the shores of the B^iy by Dewey 
Boulevard, a broad highway lined with palms. 

The commerciaJ city has grown up to the north of the river round 
Binondo Island, which lies between arms of the Pasig. The business 
centre tends to shift eastwards, gradually leaving the narrow Escolta 
Road for RizaJ Avenue. On this side of the river $toi^ and a 
swarm of Chinese shops are crowded along noisy streets, and there 
loo are printed most of the American, Tagal, or Chinese newspapers. 
Farther north stretch the native quartejrs, where industrial workers 
and dockers live huddled together often In insanitary conditions. 
Most of the industrial buildings stand on the rivet banks which for 
long have been used only for loading and unloading cargoes. Since 
the turn of the century the Americans have built a modem harbour 
with five breakwaters and vast docks on the west side of Intramuros. 

Manila has the advantage of a very favourable position at a point 
where the spurs of the Cordillera Central approach the sea and 
contact is made between fertile areas suitable for different purposes. 
On the north is a large plain on which rice and sugarcane are cul¬ 
tivated; on the south are the provinces with coconut groves. The 
naturd capital of Luzdn, it has been made by the Europeans into 
the chief town of the Philippines and one of the largest cities in 
the Malay world, with a population which probably numbered 
more than a million in 1950. 

Most of the non-Filipinos live in the towns. They form nearly 
half of the population of Manila and include Asiatics, Europeans, 
and Americans, who Uve off the soil of the Philippines and have been 
the prime movers in its trunsfoimatlon. They consist, however, of 
communities differing greatly in their respective situatious, number, 
and the they have played ; and they help to make the spectacle 
of Philippmc life one of the strangest in the Malay world. 
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The Chinese are by far the most numerous.^ Of the 117,500 
XhincM citizens’ only 35,000 were in Manila in 1939. The im- 
inigratiDn of miskilied coolies continued secretly in spite of the 
extension to the Philippines in 1902 of the American Chinese 
Exclusion Law, Be&ideSp the entry of merchants and business men 
was stiU allowed, so that between 1925 and 1934 the registered 
nujaber of arrivals exceeded that of the departures by 20,000. Big 
Chinese merchant firms established chiefly in Manila largely control 
trade throughout the Philippines by means of agents and the 
systematic practice of advancing money on the crops. They direct 
the trade in rice and maize and own most of the warehouses and 
mills where the paddy is treated. They also own most of the saw¬ 
mills* many of the salt-works^ and a large number of factories* 
both medium and smalJ, for processing food-products, leather, 
tobacco, etc. 

Besides this floaling Chinese colony which is recognised in the 
censuses and consists to a very large extent of men, the population 
of the Philippines comprises many SLuo-Filipino mestiz&Sf most of 
whom are the issue of the union of Chinese immigrants with Tagal 
women. According to a recent estimate, there are at least 700,000 
persons with Chinese blood in them. Many of them enter the 
universities and go in for commerce or the liberal professions. 
From their ranks have sprung several famous men, including 
Osmena, Arcnata* and Emilio Aguinaldo, the national hero. Being 
settled in the country, they no longer have the same interests as the 
more recent or temporary Chinese immigrants^ They might, how¬ 
ever, before the war have united with them to oppose the pretensions 
of the Japanese and Europeans, 

The 25,000 or so Japanese counted in the Philippines in 1939 had 
almost all arrived since the American cMxupation. They formed a 
more settled community than the Chinese new-comers. Japanese 
women were relatively numerous and haJf-castes far rarer. A high 
proportion of them were not middlemen, but real producers atiuched 
CO the soil. This was the case in the Davao dbtrieh where they hod 
greatly extended and improved the cultivation of abased. Auiother, 
less numerous, Japanese colony lived mainly by market gardening 
around the town of Baguio. The Japanese share in commerce and 
industTy, though still Far smaller than that of the Chinese, bad, 
however, been ^wing for some years. 

From the spiritual point of view and in the face of Asiatic influence* 
no other part of the Malay world seems to have been more affected 
by Europeans than the Philippines. This was due to the Spanish 
colonisation, which was mainly a missionary effort and founded in 

^ See above, pp, 73 S'. 
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the islands the mo^i numerous aud cornfkacl Christian community in 
the Far East. Though fewer In number than the Americans in 1939 
and With hnlf of them living tn Manila^ the Spaniards none the less 
contjnue to play an important part in the intellcctimJ and econonuc 
life. Their activity is stimulated by new nirivals; whilst the long 
character of the Spanish occupation is marked by the existence of a 
class of Kisparo-FilipinOp and in particular Hispano-Tagal, hair 
castes numbering about 200,000 persons and often forming an ilife 
owing to their intelligence and wealth. In the development of 
Philippine resources Spanish capiialisu hold third place after the 
Americans and Chinese. In the tobacco industry the Spaniards lead 
with the big Tabac^lcra Company, and they own about a fourth of 
the sugar industry. 

In 1939 the most numerous European groups after the Spaniards 
(4527) were the Germans (1149), English (1053), Belgians (170)p and 
French (165).^ 

Owing to the remoteness of the islands and even more to the tin- 
certaiu political situation^ the number of United States citizens 
remains small, there being 8709 in 1939* not counting the troopSp 
Few' have settled down, apart from soine representatives of the 
betoic age. They are mainly old soldiers and are found living here 
and there in out-of-the-way places with native wives, Ofhcials and 
business men da not stay permanently. Though American 
capitalists are richer than those of any other nation and though for 
fifty years they have been hastening on the economic evolution of 
the Philippines» they seem to have been sparing here, considering the 
financial power of their homeland and the sums invested in other 
tropical regions like the West lndie;S. 

Fhihppme Emfgfailoft. There were more Filipinos in Hawaii and 
the United States than Americans in the Philippines. Together with 
those in South Africa, they formed the largest groups of Malays 
outside the M alay lands. In J 907 when t he 'Gentlemen's Agrecmertt" 
stopped Japanese immigration, the planters in Hawaii appealed to 
the Filipinos, and in 1930 thc^ formed 69 per cent, of the labour in 
the cane-fields in those islands. They consisted mainly of llocans 
and of Bisayas from Sebu aud Bohol and in 1949 they totalled about 

^ The French were fairly actiw in the Fhilippbo duriri ihc fixM hair of ihe 
leih century berett the conquest of Cochin Chiaa. driven abroad by 

the RevoEulion had become civil or military uOkiBb in the IsJands, and French 
miuic maAlen had tatisht mintary musk and cnirodueed comic opera and 
counlry dances^ A cerlain number had iKen rmudeied in 1^20 with other 
foreigners. About there were sttll Frtnchmen In Luzdn, Hike Dr. 

Oudon do Virli* the miniDg engm^i and La Ginmnierc who found a *' hahila- 
uon' on the shores of Bay Lagoon and wai the first European really lo cnpge 
ID Bgriculiuxe there. MaJlnt (i 77). paijim. 
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53,000. By far the great majority used to return home with their 
savings. 

Besides these, about 45,000 Filipinos were counted in the United 
States <^sus in 1946, 30,000 of them being in California. They 
were sailors and students as well as agricultural labourers, hotel and 
restaurant employees, and domestic servants, many of whom had 
passed through Hawaii and landed at Seattle or Los Angeles. A 
few hundreds were in the motor industry at Detroit. But the total 
of them all had been decreasing for some years, since immigration 
had been restricted by the American Government. 


PART m 


COLONIAL EXPANSION AND ITS EFFECT ON 
THE ECONOMIC SYSTEM 

CHAPTER K 

POPULATION AND EXPORTS 

Europeans have found in the Malay world one of the mossl favounible 
tropical regions for putting their colonising urge into practiccp 
We should Itke to paint Ihe picture of ihcir work in the pages that 
follow, but it is a difficult business to pass fair judgment on it and 
estimate objectively the balance of its merits and defects. To claim 
dependence on one^s own personal ob^rvations would not without 
reason be tased as overweening conceit. The opinions of the 
apparently best informed and most sincere authors differ more than 
a little. For some no other region brings out as strongly what has 
been emphasised so often as to become a platitude, namely^ the 
contrast between the material success of colonisation and its spiritual 
and moral failure. Few ever call tn question this material success. 
But those who are loudest in praise stress the difficulties arising from 
the economic evolution, over-population, and the contact and fusion 
of many races. As may be imagined, there is never-ending con¬ 
troversy over the effects of Euroj^n tutelage on the slructure and 
equilibrium of native commiuiities and on Ihe happiness of the 
people But then the criteria are necessarily coloured subjectively. 

Although stadstical data do not constitute adequate evidenccL, a few 
figures would seem necessary to begin with. They certainly furnish the 
scrupulous critic with a ttxj narrow^ but relatively safe basis. WhPst 
they call for cornmeni. they dispense with much unnecessary talk. 

The first fact to emphasise is the growth of population. It has 
not been the same everywhere. But in few lands has a drop in vital 
statistics seemed to bctiay the deep-seated anemia which has 
occurred here and there among the native peoples of Australia and 
Oceania. A decrease has been observed on the little island of 
Enggano to the w^t of Sumatra, in Buru« in we$tem SerangJ among 
some of the Torajas in Celebes*- not to mention New Guinea. But 

I Van Ecnle in Rutien tI9>, p. 355. 

3 Kruyt (in Schricke (ih), p. 5 )h a states that the Torajas of the 

Lake Peso diiliici lost thdr znt in life when fomd by ihr Dulch O^lonial 
Coii'emnienl lo teave Ehclr honricj and gat to dv^II ulunaskte some oew loada^ and 
thfll the death-raie amcmB them rose steeply. 

3V7 
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it £e«nis to have been checkedp thanks to the steps taken by the 
Cobniat Govemments and Qirisiian missionsp and in any case it 
affects but a few thousand natives. In this lespect the Malay world 
as a whoie behaves like other former colonial territories in Monsoon 
Asiap VIZ. India and Indo-China. This is not the place to discuss the 
absolute or relative value of the various censuses which have been 
taken in time and place. OfhciaJ year-books tell us that the native 
population of Java and Madura rose from 12,514^000 in I860 to 
40»S91^000 in 1930, that of the Outer Provinces from 73^0*000 to 
18,247,000 between 1905 and 1930, and that of Indonesia as a whole 
from 37,348,000 to 59,138*000 in the same period, which represenu 
an increase of 158 per cent, in 25 years. In the Philippines^ if we 
disregard the older esLiniaie$ in Buzeta's Dictionary, the figures 
5,985,000 and 15,984,000 given in the oflidal censuses for 1887 and 
1939 respectively show an increase of 267 per cent, in 52 years. 
I^tly, in Malaya the increase from 2,673,CKX] in 1911 to 4,335*000 
in 1931 is 164 per cent, in only 20 years. 

These figures are certainly appro^iinate and have been collected 
in dillcrcnt ways. The oldest censuses considered above, especially 
the one in the Philippines, may be regarded as not very accnratCp 
and the iitimigmdon of foreign Asiatics — greater in Malaya than 
elsewhere—must not be underestimated. Nevertheless, it is certain 
that the native population has increased. Nor b this increase 
surprising when compared with that of other peoples in Europe and 
elsewhere* It arises from welt-known causes* on the one hand., the 
fall in the death-rate due to medical attention and especially to 
wholesale vaccination and, on the other handt the development of the 
land and the increased supplies of food available for the mass of 
people. 

This leads to the consideration of another balance-sheet, viz. that 
of overseas trade, which taken sepanitely from production is very 
diflicult to estimate. The Malay world, which covers about 5 4 per 
cent, of the area of the lands within the tropics and contains about 
12 per cent, of their population, had nearly a fourth (23 per cent.) 
of their total trade. This was far more than the share of tropical 
Africa, a region three and a half times as big and one and a quarter 
times as populous. These hguies remain signiheant even though it 
IS granted that the mtrepSt and transit business at Sin^pore, the 
largest port, is necessarily included in the total* 

It is in fact from this corner of our pfnnet that since the beginning 
of the century one of the most plentiful streams of tropical produce 
has been flowing towards the inditstrial nations* Owing to the 
domestication of the /feirw the Malay lands supplied 

78 per cent, of the world's rubber cipons in 1938^ Their position 
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was ocrtaInLy aoi so predomioRnt in aoy oiher commodity, except 
two of small volume, viz. pepper (79 per cent,) and that pharmaceu¬ 
tical specific of first importance, Peruvian bark, and the products 
derived from it (90 per ceiit.). But yet their share in copra was 73 
per cent., in palm oil 56 per cent., in su^ 14 per cent, in tobacco 
3-7 per cent, in coffee 4^7 per cent, and in tea 16-4 per cent They 
supplied 2S per cent, of the exports of sisal, nearly all that of ManOa 
hemp, and 70 ;^r cent of that of kapok. Lastly, the Malay 
countries shared in world export of tin to the extent of 44 per cent 
and at least 3 per cent, in that of petroleum. This ai) fed a veiy bi^ 
overseas trade, the greater part of which still passed through the 
Suez Canal in 1939. 



CHAPTER 15 

THE REGION OPENED TO WORLD TRADE 

The Europeans did not force their wdy into a hermetically sealed 
Malay world. Rehtioiis had been established between the island- 
groups and the ttcarby continent long before their arrival* not to 
mention the mystery-wrapped migradops whkh had taken paities of 
people from the Malay world as far as Madagascar and the Pacific 
Islands. The export of spiees and certain maKne and forest pro¬ 
ducts certainly has a long past. Trade became livelier with the 
Hindu settlements which open the history of the Malay lands, with 
Chinese emigradoji across the South China Sea* with the advance of 
the Muslims from the Hadhramaut and Sindp and, lastly, with the 
appearance of the Japane». 

The earliest historicaJ records of Japanese voyages into East 
Indian waters go back* however* only to the 16ih century. Ac¬ 
cording to AJhuqiierque^s oommeniaries, they sailed to Malacca 
With the northerly monsoon in January and returned in August or 
September to Nagasaki in the Satsuma district in south-western 
Kyushu or to the Ryukyu Islands. From 1540 onwards* at the time 
of the landing in Japan of the first Europeans with Mender Pinto 
and St Francis Xavier^ they were met with in Luzon* especially on 
the north coast of that tsland. There they traded cotton goods» 
silk, wcapo^, salt fish* and gold for porcelain and* a little later, for 
Me^ttcan silver. The shipowners engaged in this trnffic were 
detimios and other persons of high tank, specialised merchants, as 
well as foreigners (Chinese ond even Europeans), The Japanese 
seem also to have had trading csiablishmcnts in Java and on the 
coast of Annum and Cambodia. Up to the beginning of the 17th 
century they also engaged in piracy. Some of them took service as 
mercenaries with Europeans or even with the Siamese. In 1570 
there were 20 Japanese families in Manila^ where in 1621 Archbishop 
Serrano ^timated the number of this people to be more than 30CX), 
Hideyoshi had thought of conquering the Philippines^ and fear of a 
Japanese landing persisted for quite a long time. 

This Japanese movement southwards was opposed by the Etiro- 
peans^ but stopped suddenly about 1636 when the Japanese Islands 
were closed to foteigu infiuence, emigration forbidden under pain of 
death* and the construction of ocean-going ships prohihltcd. 

But a new and decisive period begins with European colonisation; 
for with it direct communications — thenceforth to be constantly 
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opcn^werc begun between the Malay lands on the one hand and 
Wcstcfn Europe and the coasts of America on the other, 

Cowwiert-ftr/ Relations. In the four hundred years following 
Albuquerque's conquest and Ma^llan’s voyage the progress of 
trade was to be greater than during the six preceding centuries. 
Yet it seems to have been relatively slow until about the middle of 
the 19th century, since it was handicapped by monopolies and by 
difficulties of ocean navigation. From the beginning European 
ships were far superior to native craft in construction and efficiency. 
The huge Portuguese carracks, like the one captured off Malacca by 
the Dutch, could accommodate at least six hundred men; and 
Dutch ships were even better than the Portuguese owing to their 
stability, improved rigging, the quality of the crews, their more 
powerful armament, and the greater effectiveness of their tactics. 

Navigation was not only hampered by storms and calms, however, 
but also suffered from frequent attack by Asiatic corsairs or European 
nvals. Between piracy and trade there was no clear distinction, and 
most of the ships were armed for defence and indeed for attack, if 
opportunity arose. The risks run by passengers and cargo were 
thus very great. The voyage from Western Europe to the East 
Indies or lice versa seldom lasted Iks than a year and often took far 
longer. Jt was generally full of hardship. 

The slowness of expansion and the difficulties confronting trade 
arc on the whole to be explained by the very limited possibilities of 
freight. That is why it was preferable to increase the rate of profit 
rather than the volume of trade. Efforts were made to monopolise 
goods of high value, whose production could easily be controlled 
and whose transport was 

Thew^ monopolis were used at first mainly for the benefit of 
certain European ports. In the Iberian peninsula there were Lisbon, 
Seville, and, above all. Cadiz; in the Netherlands the chief was 
Amsterdam, but there were also Flushing and a few others. The 
trade routes to the Philippines and East Indies remained as different 
as were those originally used by the conquerors. Ships of the 
Dutch East India Company sailed round the Cape of Good Hope; 
whilst communications between Spain and the Philippine were 
maintained vm New Spain across the Parific. For close on two 
hundred years the Philippine seemed to be a dependency of New 
Spain rather than of Madrid and were thus as it were already an 
American colony. 

Trade was far more strictly regulated on the Spanish route than 
on the other.i A flet of ‘licensed vesels ’ sailed every three or four 
vers from Cadiz to Vera Cruz. As for the Philippines, from the 
t Humboldt (195). tv, pp. 101 (T, 
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end of the 16th century they communirated with New Spain only by 
the famous galleons^ and then only at wide intervaJs, The galleons 
were built of choice timber froni the arsenal at Cavite and were of 
L200 or 1500 tons burden. At first twice and later once a year one 
made the five or six Jiaonths" crossing from Manila to Acapulco. 
Sailing in mid-July or the beginning of August when the south-west 
monsoon was at its height, the galleon carried rausUns, coarse 
cotton cloths* silks, gold and siU'er work, and spices which for the 
most part came not from the Philippines, but China. Hence, the 
galJeon was usually nicknamed the Nao de China, The wind bore it 
without a single stop to the coast of California, whence it sailed 
along southwards. The cargo was taken to Mexico City and from 
there was distributed throughout New Spain, only a part of it being 
rcHBxporttd to Spain. At the same time silver bars and piasire^i, 
together with a few^ Mexican or Spanish commodides including 
cochineal, cocoa, wine* oil* and Spanish wool, were sent to Acapulco 
to form the return cargo. The vessel sailed in February or March 
with a few passen^rs, particularly parties of monks, set her course 
almost due west with the help of the trade wind, and, after touching 
at Guam, reached Manila in fifty or sixty days. The galleon was 
often attacked. Thus, in 1740 after a heroic resistance it w-as forced 
to strike its flag to Commodore Anson. 

Trade betw^een Western Europe and the Dutch ‘ factories" was far 
greater. After Johan de Riebe^k had been sent out in 1651 by the 
Dutch East India Company and had formed a settlement at the Cape* 
this point acted os a good port of call and took the place of St. 
Helena. Through tt fussed ships carrying precious spices from the 
Moluccas together with many other commodities, a great many of 
which came from China, Indo-Chinu, India, and even Japan. 

But trading between the Indies on the one hand and Mexico and 
Western Europe on the other was for from constituting the whole 
of the activities of the Europeans exiled in Malay lands. The 
traders in Manila and on the Dutch stations trafficked with each 
other and with ports in the neighbouring countries. This wias the 
trade of *the Indies with the Indies' which had been first practised 
by the Portuguese. Not only did it bring in fat profits to the share¬ 
holders of the Companies in Europe, but, as it was more difficult to 
check than the trade with Europe, it was even more profitable to the 
Companies* employees, many of whom were guilty of peculation. 
It also caused a very keen and ol\en bloody rivalry between the 
representatives of various European nations. For instance, it was 
mainly to monopolise the silk trade between China and Japan at the 
expense of the Spaniards that the Dutch East India Company 
founded the trading post of Zclandia on the north-west coast of 
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Formosa to assist m destroying rival trading ships in the China seasJ 

In the second half of the ISih century, however, the pressure of 
regulations imposed by mercanttli^m was related. Spices, which 
had been the most profitable monopoly of the Dutch Company, no 
longer held hrst place in exports from the Fast lndle$, having given 
way to coffee, which had been introduced into Java in 1696. The 
production of sugarindigo, and probabLy cotton increased, and the 
trade grew. To ship these bulkier goods more vessels came from 
Europe. Many of them not Dutch, nor did they land their 
cargoes at Amsterdam. At the same period direct, though stiJI not 
regular, commiinicstioas were opened with Spain, to which tobacco, 
sugar, indigo, and cotton were shipped from the islands. The last 
‘ licensed * fleet mached Vera Cruz under the command of Ulloa in 
1778.^ Froin 1786 onwards the merchants in Mantla, who had 
before been supplied from MexicOi were able to make direct pur¬ 
chases of European goods in Vera Cruz. The last galleon left 
Manila for New Spain in 1811; but another twenty years elapsed 
before the port was opened to foreign ships and traders* and then the 
latter were saddled with such high charges that in fact none of them 
established themselves there until 1834. But then trade suddenly 
came to life tn ManUa. About 1840 the port dealt not only with 
local trade in the Philippines, but was also in direct communication 
with the Moluccas, Batavia, Macao, Cadiz and Santander in Spain, 
Singapore, and Australia, to which Iasi sugar began to be shipped 
in 1837.> 

The relaxation of monopolies went with the expansion of English 
shipping, which had been achieved through the occupation of Dutch 
territories at the be^nning of the 19th century. After these had 
been handed buck in 1815, the picdoniinance which had been 
acquired still persisted as a lasting reversal of Dutch domination in 
these seas in the ITth century. Great Britain now had the greatest 
share in the foreign trade of the Indies, and her ships were more 
numerous than any others m the ports of the archipelago. The 
foundation of Singapore in 1S19 gave her a powerful trump card. 
The Netherlands found nesistance diilicult, though they instituted 
the Ncderlandsche Handd-mauUchappij in 1826. Singapore be¬ 
came the chief port in the East Indies, except for Dutch trade, whkh 

1 The Campany also had inlctests in Tndo-Chinii; for c.uunpte, it imported 
Jiiponcsc silver iiuo Tofi;&kiiis and exporwd silk from Ton^liLb:^ to Japan. U 
cvenscDl a miision lo Laos under the leadership of van W^uijsthDff, who reached 
VicmiaiKinlMl. See Buch Um im P HI; L937^ p. 212 artd/wjj^. See 
aHo A. Cabaton! Lfs MifliiWiials aa Camhoifgt on }?* in /t. dftNistoir^ Jet 

Colonies fttm^aises, 2= tninaue» 1914. 

^ Humboldt (195). IV, p. 12L 

J MaJlat (.ITT), II, p. 329. 
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conlinucd lo uijs Siuida Strait; and about 1340 MalLat stated that 
Singapore was already pouring goods into Batavia. 

Tlic cutting of the Suez CanaJ gave Singapore a rhirtber advantage 
by makiag the Straits of Malacca lake die place of the routes 
through Sunda and Macassar Straits as the main gateway to the Far 
East» It ^eatly shortened the distance between fndoitesia and the 
industrial nations of Europe^ who were aU short of raw mntetiais 
and tropidl foodstuffs. To Ibis gain in time was added the advan¬ 
tage resulting from the progress in tonnage and speed of steamships. 
Furthennore, the seas Lad become safer* la 1848 three steamships 
were delivered to the Philippine Government from British shipyards 
for use in hunting down pirates.^ These rTcefx>otefS manned boats 
armed with little gun$^ having but a small draught and capable of 
being propel led by oars during calms* They therefore easily escaped 
deep into the inlets at the approach of the betraying smoke of a 
steamer^ and they continued right up to the end of last century to 
capture native craft and raid coastal villages. The last to be reduced 
Were the Moros of the Sulu Islands and Mindanao. The remaJns of 
forts and watch-towrs along the coasts still call lo mind the fear 
pities used to inspire* Steamship navigation was slow in ousting 
sail. To the slow^ ^acious sailers were added fast clippers which 
continued to make the voyage to Europe until about 1900. though 
they became progressively fewer,^ Many of the saitefs loaded coal 
in England and discharged it in East Indian ports—Stogapore 
mainlyp but also Penang^ Batavia^' Semarangj Surabaynp and 
Macassar—for refuelling their rivals, the steamers. They then look 
cargoes of cofifoe, to^eco, peppcFp and above all sugar and com¬ 
pleted their loads in rice ports^ like Rangoon, Saigon, and Bangkok. 
Manila, Sebu^ and Iloilo were touched at by sailerSp most of which 
had called at Hongkong and were carrying hemp and sugar to the 
northeastern ports of the United Stales round the Cape of Good 
Hope. According to the season. passages were made through the 
Straits of Malacca or Sunda Strait or, when south China or the 
Philippines were involved, even channels Farther cast, like those of 
Bali, Lombok^ and Alas, all leoding lo Macassar Strait. In. order 
to avoid the northnsisi monsoon as far as could be done, it was 
possible to pass round the west of Bum and sail between Halrmhem 
and New Guinea. The voyage from the Lizard to Singapore lasted 
one hundred and fifteen days on the average. The return journey 
took one hundred and thirty days. Conrad has celebrated in his 
stories the last days of sailing ships in the East Indies. 

I KoEb(l75)pp.m 

^ Schett (2fil )* Full and exact details concemiii^ huI Lm vessels ai the end of 
the losi retUuiy 892; will be foand in this ankle. 
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Under the pressure of the Cuhuurstelsel and Jater owing lo the 
growth of large private firms the quantity of goods exported from 
ilic Indies greatly increased. The [ncrease was not only in volume, 
but also in variety, especiaUy after 1870. At that date the exports 
of coffee and sugar were valued at 76.000,000 florins, which was 
nearly three-fourths of the total value of the exports; but in 1900. 
although the value of the export of those commodities was 
108,000,000 florins, their share in the total was no more than about 
40 per cent.^ 

The first quarter of the 20th century saw the ‘epic’ story aod 
wonderful success of rubber in Malaya and Indonesia. More 
recently the success of another new-comer to the Far East, the 
African oil palm, has been consolidated in Malaya as well as in 
Surnatra, Mining—and, above all, tin from Malaya, Banka, and 
Sclitong, and petroleum from Sumatra, Borneo, and Java—has still 
further increased the voluine and value of the exports. This 
expansion went on until about 1930, though it was interrupted by 
the more or less lengthy and serious slump resulting from economic 
crises. 

Ip spite of S^ish reserve aod the obstacles put in the way of 
foreign enterprise, the Philippines were brought, though more 
slowly and at a later date, into the stream of intemational trade. 
British, German, and American flrtivs and French planters also 
contributed to the developmen t of the great export crops from 1850 
onwards. Of these the chief were Manila hemp and sugar. Great 
Britain and the United States being the greatest buyers, wMist the 
tobacco exported continued to go mainly to S pnm 
In ^e 20Ui <^tury the great size of the American market caused 
a rapid expansion in Philippine sugarcane and coconut cultivation, 
the quantity exported far exceeding that of hemp and tobacco in 
1940. 

Up to the war of 1939^5 Europe remained the chief customer and 
main source of imports into the East Indies and Malaya; and most 
of the trade passed through the Suez Canal. The share of other 
countries was increasing, however, and steamship lines were being 
established to connect the Malay lands directly with the nations 
which were building up industrial systems on the shores of the 
Pacific. London and Amsterdam were finding it difficult to keep 
their ^ttirepas trade and their position as world markets. 

The progress made by the United States at the expense of Europe 
was cvidenL Though the greatest producers of rubber were 
separated by the vast expanse of the Pacific from the world's chief 
consumer, the United Slates had become Malaya's principal 
■ FunuvnJl tl5l, p. Tot. 

M.I.R.J'.—20 
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customer, mkiug 44 per cent of its exports In 1?37 as compared with 
I ] per cent taken by the United Kingdom and 16 per cent, by the 
whole of Europe; and American demands for rubber and palm-oil 
continued to increase. Apart from their share in oil extraction, 
which anyhow is dilEcuJt to estimate, most of their capital was 
invested in rubber and oil palm plantations in these islands and 
especially in Sumatra. Nearly half of the e.\po]1s from Belawan 
Deli in the Oostkust of Sumatra went to the United States. Of the 
total exports from Indonesia the States took 11-7 per cent, in 1931, 
18-7 per cent, in 1937, and 33-3 per cent, in 1940. This included 
61 per cent- of the rubber exported, 57 per cent, of the palm oil, 64 
per cent, of the tea, 60 per cent, of the tapioca, and 64 per cent, of 
the liti-^ Between 1929 and 1940 Europe's share in imports into 
Indonesia fell from 47 to 31-2 per cent., and her share in exports 
from 36-6 to 15 percent; whilst imports from the United States rose 
from 12'4 to 23T per cent,, and the exports to that country rose from 
11*4 to 33'3 per cent. The greater part of the produce purchased by 
the United States was bought dirpctly from Indonesia, whilst in 1913 
purchases had been made mainly through Dutch middlemen. 

Thus, the United States imported more from Indonesia and 
Malaji'a than they exported to those countries. Consequently, the 
United States had a very unfavourable balance of trade with these 
countries; but this was set olTby means of the favourable balance of 
trade which the United States had with Europe,^ 

Except in the Philippines, however, Europe continued to control 
the foreign trade of the Malay countries through her invested capital, 
her technicians, and the support of her Colonial Gove mments. Bu l 
in the Philippines the United States quickly took first place after the 
privileges left to Spain had been abolished in 1909. In 1934 the vast 
market afforded by the States absorbed 80 per cent, of the exports 
from the Philippines, since they entered duty free. Once again, 
then, tlie busiest trade went across the Pacific, where it was en¬ 
couraged by the opening of the Panama Cand. But it was no 
longer an oocasionai galleon scudding along to Acapulco, for in 1938 
the Philippines did 72 per cent, of their overseas trade with the 
United States,^ 

Japanese penetration was aUo revealed by the overseas trade of the 


» Brock <187), p. 131. 

2 For the balance of trade between the United States and the Malay countries, 
sec Etimpean Trade (Lcilauc of Nations pubtieatioa. 1941, p. 37), 
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Malay countries, csfwcialiy by the imports. Its progress corre¬ 
sponded to that of Japanese mdiistry subsequent to 1913; and it 
was most marked in the trade with Indoocsia, no doubt because 
there Japan did not meet such strong competition from the Colonial 
Power as that of the United Kingdom in Malaya or the United 
States in the Philippines, and because its protective tariffs were 
lower. In 1937 Japan supplied 6 per cent, of the imports into 
Malaya. 9-6 per cent, of those into the Philippines, but 25 per cent, 
of those into Indonesia.i The goods supplied were mainly manu¬ 
factured: cottons and silks, metal fittings, bicycles, glass and pottery, 
rubber articles, paper, and chemicals, as well as foodstuffs like 
canned fish and vegetables, and, lastly, a certain amount of coal.J 

Japan's simre in exports from Malaya amounted to 7 per cent., 
from the Philippines 6-5 per cent,, and from Indonesia 4-4 per cent! 
The goods included agricultural produce (rubber, sugar, copra, 
coffee, M^ila hemp and maguey, and tobacco), timber, and 
minerals (iron ore, coppery, and oil). Taking imports and exports 
togetber, Japan's trade with Malay countries was less than that of 
the United States, but the balance was very unfavourable to the 
latter and, on the contrary, favourable to Japan. This discrepancy 
seemed to justify the protectionist measures of the local Govern¬ 
ments. 

Nor did those Govemments lake a kindly view of the increase in 
Japanese shipping in their pKrrts, since the shipping lines were aided 
by heavy State subsidies. In 1938 the Japanese flag took third 
place in Malaya and Indonesia just after those of Great Britain and 
the Netherlands in the total of overseas and coastwise shipping. 
In the Philippines it came after those of Great Britain and the 
United States in the value of goods carried, but led the United 
Stales in the tonnage of cargoes. 

The Malay world had also expanded its trade with Australia, 
which country in 1939 supplied 3-3 per cent, of the imports into 
Indonesia and took 5-6 per cent, of its exports. It had bocome the 
best outlet for Indonesian tea and one of the greatest buyers of oil 
from the same islands. In return Australia sold Indonesia food¬ 
stuffs (flour, butter, milk, etc.) and an increasing quantity of manu¬ 
factured goods. 

The continued increase in trade with distant lands was faithfully 
reflected in the growth of the ports. These include the largest citi es 
in ^e Malay world. Singapore was the undisputed chief of them 
owing to its being a port of call and a centre of collection and 
distribution, in addition to its local functions in an extraordinarily 

t As minpared wilh only 2 per eeni. in I9IT. 
i For iapancK uailc with Indonesia, see JJroek tl87j, pp. uj ff. 
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progressive colony. Vessels of more than 75 tons which entered 
and cleared Lo 1937 amounted to 32.791,000 tons. This placed 
Singapore among the world's fifteen largest ports and in the Far 
East mnked it after Kobe. Osaka, Hongkong, and Shanghai, 
After Singapore the principal were Penang and Port Swettenham in 
Malaya, Batavia, Surabaya, Semarang, and Cheribon in Java, 
Belawan Odi, E^embang, and Sabang in Sumatra, Batik Papon in 
Borneo, Macassar in Celebes, and Manila, Sebu, and Iloilo in the 
Philippines. The business of warehousing and re-export still helped 
to a fairly high degrs in the activities of some of these, like Penang, 
Macassar, and Manila. Sabang, a recent foundation on the north 
point of Sumatra, was a port of «ill. but without the additional 
functions which had made Singapore important. The otheis were 
mainly local cemres which rellccted in their trade the more or less 
varied resources of their backlands and especially of the plantations. 
Batavia, Surabaya, and Manila, whose exports were very varied, 
w'cre in contrast with Betawau Deli and Port Swettenham. which 
exported large quantities of rubber and palm-oil, Sebu, whose main 
trade was in copra, and still more so with centres that were more 
narrowly specialised, like Iloilo, whose only export was sugar, and 
palembang and above all BalJk Papan, which shipped crude oil. 

Imports are usually more concentrated than exports. Thus, in 
1937 Batavia and Surabaya together received 46 per cent, of the 
value of the imports into Indonesia, but contributed only 194 per 
cent of the exports. The discrepancy was stOl greater in Manila, 
where in 1938 more than 80 per cent, of the goods d^patched to the 
Philippines were landed, whilst only 28 per cent, of the exports were 
shipp^ Lhence. The fact is that the exports being mainly raw 
materials and foodstufls. were for bulkier than the imports.^ Hence, 
they u'cre embarked as near as possible to the point of production in 
many local ports which were visited at certain times at least by the 
cargo boats of regular lines or by tramps. These vessels found little 
accommodation there and had to anchor in open roadsteads. 

Internal Transport, In this world of islantb the ports are intended 
not only for trade with the distant lands which started them on their 
career of progress, but are abo centres of a very busy internal 
commerce. A large number of small native craft still engage in this 
trade and contribute greatly to the picturesque aess of the ports as 
they ^ide between the smoke-plumed funnels of cargo boats and 
huge liners. They are of various forms.^ The smal lest are hollowed 

t Pot rnstaoce, in J93T iJutoncsJa imported 1,996,000 tons of mctebanduc and 
11,437,000 Wia. 

J For the bCHiU in Ihe Philippines ^boui tbc miiidte of the I9th century# 
M MalUi I, p. 250. 
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out of a single tree inmk and are soineLimes fitted with two big 
bamboos at the sidcii to prevent them from i^p$Kjng, The ptahu is 
a large boat with geometrical Ggures piaiiited in bright coLouts on its 
sides and with its high^ recurNing stem adorned with a protecting eye. 
It is made of admirably joined planks without a bit of metal and 
carries sails^ but can also be propelled with oars or a quant Some 
Malay peoples, like the Bugis and Macassare^ in Celebes, still make 
their liviog partly as coastal and Interinsular Giiriers, a function 
they formerly combined with piracy. A certain number of Chinese 
also engage in this coastwise trade, taking advantage of the alter¬ 
native monsoon winds to fill the big matting sails of their solidly built 
junks. Nowadays these boats are often fitted with amdilaty motors. 

But most of the regular communication between the Islands is 
carried out by cargo boats of moderate size which generally belong 
to companies and have a political as well as an economic purpose. 
The largest of these companies was the Konthklijke PaJcctvaart 
Maatschappij, whose whitc^fimnclled boats used to appear in large 
numbers even in the harbours of Singapore and Penang. In 1937 
the K.RM. owned 130 steam or motor cargo-boats, and it carried 
between the Indone!»iaii islands 600,000 passengers and nearly 
2p40Q,000 tons of merchandise. Under Government contract it ran 
about 60 regular services and called at 400 ports, h played a con¬ 
siderable part in the progressive unification of Indonesia and in the 
development of native export crops. Other smaller and often 
Chinese-owned shipping companies carry passengers and cargo 
between Singapore, Penang, and JndonesLan ports tike Belawan Deli, 
Jambi, Palcoibang, and Pontianak. aefore the war the Indo-Dutch 
Java-Chi na-Japan Line semd Manila in its regular nins from Java 
to Japanese and Chinese ports. But communication between 
Indonesia and the Philippines remained slight. 

In the Philippiaes there was no regular boat service at the end of 
Lhe Spanish rule, except between Manila, Sebu, and ttoilo. Trade 
between the islands was organised only at the beginning of the 
century by the American adminislrarion and wo^ entrusted to 
subsidised companies owned by Spanish creoles, miuricoi, or 
Americans and mostly having their headquarters in Manila. The 
tonnage was still inadequate and many of the boats obsotesceut. 
The chief ports in the blonds were connected by a network of 
regular lines which was fairly close-meshed in the PhUippine 
mediterrouean. But the east coasts were less well served. 

From the seaports^ or at least from some of them, trade penetrates 
inland along the rivers, inland navigation is important only In the 
large islands and especially on the rivers in the eosicm plains of 
Sumatra and Borneo, some of which can be ascended by boats of 
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shallow draught for more \hm 60 miles, in Luz6n the Kiigayan is 
used for can^'ing tobacco to Aparfi; and in Mindanao tbe Kotobatd 
valley sends its excess rice down the river* 

Railway and road systems betray the unevenness of the economic 
development and distribution of population. Java has the greatest 
railway mileage in proportion to area., whilst Malaya has the gr^test 
mileage in proportion to total popylation. Tw^o lines of railw'ay 
from Siam run into British territory as far as Gemasp where they 
join^ Thanks to ihe railway^ Singapore and^ even more so, Penang 
have bttome transit ^rts for fast traffic between Bangkok and the 
countries served by big liners which cannot afford the Ume to enier 
the Gulf of Siam. Next to ihose the island best provided is Lur:idn^ 
then far behind comes Sumatra. Outside these there are only about 
120 miles of track in. North Borneo and In Panay and Sebu, 

For the most part the railways are run by the Governments. 
Tlicy have a metre gauge in Malaya and l'067m. elsewhere. Some 
of Uic expresses on the long runs north-south through Malaya and 
east-west in Java have dtning-cars and comfortable sleepers. But 
the vast majority of passenger receipts come from natives travelling 
third or fourth class on short journeys. Besides^ the transpon of 
goods has long been a greater source of profit than the canying of 
passengers. And the relative share of goods transport is being 
increased by the development of motor road services. To the 
competition of the latter has been due the very slight extension of 
railways since 1920. 

Jn truth, the modem road system had greatly expanded and im¬ 
proved since that year. Roads often duplicate the railways in 
districts where the population is densest and trade busiest- They 
open up new country where in wide plains they often supplemeEit the 
use of navigable rivers aod in mountain districts they give Europeans 
access to well-known beauty spots and hill sUitions. Consequently, 
several run up above the 500(S-foot contour. A trunk road skirts 
the west side of the Malay Peninsula for 660 miles from Singapore 
to the Siamese frontier. It sends many branches to the ports on 
the StraJu, but only two across to the east coast, one of which 
reaches Kuan tan in Pahang and the other M crsing in Johore. 
Many of the roads were originally cart tracks straightened and 
widened for motor traffic.^ Every year saw old wooden bridges and 
femes replaced by strong steel or reinforced concrete constructions, 

t For road traffic in Java &c ihc tKsmnjng of tlw Dentury, i« Gonnaud 
(192), p. S04; and for the middle of the 19th century, sec Moocy (I96>. 3 p p. 15- 
All miiiit loads had two trafks^ one for cattle aLnd the other for horses and horse- 
dmwn vehicles. The onkia! posting service with its relays used lo work c\xt1 at 
night by toTctLllehr. 
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In Java there were 14,300 miles of tarmac or metalled road over 
which motor vehicles regularly passed at all reasons. Just before 
the war progress had been faster still in the Outer Provinces, where 
the mileage was in 1940 about 18,000* One of the bes^kpown 
roads crosses the Equator in Sumatra as it rims from Padang 
through Fort de Kock and past Lake Toba to Medan. There are 
some good motor roads in north and south Celebes also. 

In the Philippines the roads have been greatly intproved by 
American engineers. Half ihe all-weather motor roads are in Liizdn, 
16 per cent, being in the ceuLral plain atone. This district was not 
connected with the Kagnydn valley and the port of Aparri by Balele 
Pass until 1924. Since then it has been possible to reach the capital 
from Isabela Province in a sLrtgle day, a journey which previously 
look a week by the route along the coast and up the Kugay^n. In 
Mindanao, which is far less well equipped, but has good prospects 
under the new Republic, two roads have recently been built across 
the island from Misamls to Kotobato and DavaoJ 
The bicycle is very common, especial ly in the towns. In Indonesia 
it is often pawTied during the wet s^^n. But since the beginning 
of the present century the motor vehicie has been quickly winning its 
way into many parts of the Malay world. The first car* a Ben^, was 
landed at Singapore in 1S96. The first Malay driver was trained by 
an Englishwoman. In 1937 there were 4^,000 motor vehklcs of all 
classes in Malaya, 70,000 in Indonesia (44,000 of which were in 
Java), and 48,000 in the Philippines. Motorbuses, mostly run by 
private enterprise and competing with each other, carry to market 
astonishingly large heaps of villagers with their parcels, poultry, and 
sometimes even pigs securely tied up* Lorries serve the ports and 
railway stations by collecting goods for e?tpon and by going deeper 
and deeper into the backlands to supply retailers, taking advantage 
of the dry season to use unmelalbd tracks. The number of slow, 
creaking os-carts was increased by the rise of krge-scale cultivation, 
especially of sugar in Luzdn and Java; but they are disappearing 
before the motor vehicle, though they have not yet ail gone and they 
still venture even into Uic streets of towiw* Cars pass fines of 
pedlars jinking along the footpaths beside the roads, bent under 
bamboo yokes with a load at each end. Locally-made goods and 
articles manufactured in far-off lands reach the most distant villages 
on men^s backs or shoulders or, on rare occasions, on pnekhorses. 

^ Ptndlcton(179>, p. 181. 
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early amval of Europcaijs and ihe gradual extcnsJoti of 
thcjr occupation of the Malay world would make an admirable 
topic to ihe Wstoiy of colonisadoa. Indoaesia in partkiilaf has 
provided a series of carefully studied experinients with more than a 
mere hUtoiic interest, for they have left their mark on Uic economk 
system of the present day. The practical nature of the Dutefa has 
often been emphasised, but it did not prevent them from formiag 
one theory of policy after another, though it restrained them from 
making a clean sweep and building all over again. Remains of 
ancient systems survived under recent addi tions, as they do in a geo¬ 
logical s^tion. In fact, one observer has stated, with some 
exaggeration, that it takes a geolo^st to understand the political 
and economic edihoe which the Dutch built up iti Indonesia. < 

The Chariered Companies. The Dutch East India Company's 
System is well known. The Company founded rn Indonesia the 
basis of considerable power which lasted about two hundred years, 
To ensure its monopoly of the famous spices, ii soon had to intervene 
by foice and diplomacy in the affairs of native princes and occupy 
the spice-prodticing territories or at any rate their outlets to the sea. 
In piinciple its revenues should have been derived from tradc^ but 
in fact they became nothing less than tribute when a native sovereign 
was forced to deliver commodities at fixed prices.* Before the etid 
of the 17th century the Sultan of Bantam had to hand over all the 
pepper in his kingdom, and the chiefs of Preanger in western Java 
w^ere bound to deliver fixed quantities of pepper* indigo, and sewing 
cotton. At the same time production was regulated without regard 
for the natives. In 1652 a treaty was concluded with the Sultan of 
Tcmatt by which in return for an annuity of 12,000 ris dollars he 
lo uproot bU the clove-trees in his kingdom, since the Company 
wished to restrict the cultivation of the tree to Amboina and the 
Uliaser Islands near by, so as to facilitate its control and safeguard 
the monopoly^ The people of Amboina were forced to plant 
120OOO trees iii 1656 and another 60,000 ia 1658, and then in 1667 
all further addidons w^cre forbidden. The Company even organbed 
military expeditions to destroy trees- They were tilled Hcngi 
tachteft and were accoinpanted by atrocities and massacres. In 
J Eiikfsoii( 15I). pp„410 flr. 

2 Sec van dcr KollT in Scfiraclcc f20). pp. 102 andRayiial h pp. 3P0 If, 
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Banda a large number of the native populatioii were driven away, 
and the land distributed among European or half-caste planters who 
were supplied with tenant culdvatars from other islands. The 
prices paid for the produce varied^ but were generally low^ They 
were paid with imported goods assessed at too high a value, for the 
middlemen look their pTofit5, and the poorly paid employees of the 
Company looked after themselves. Attempts at suppressing contra- 
band led (o violent struggles with native rulers and indeed to the 
occupation of Macassar and the neighbouring district in 1667-9^ 
Rightly or wrongly^ the foreigners were suspected of fraud and were 
in consequence themselves vktims of swindles which w^ere often 
cnich like those recounted by Tavernier at the end of the 17th 
century. 1 

Restrictive measures were not fitially abolished in the Moluccas 
until 1S24^ long before which time the Dutch had lost the monopoly 
of the production of spices. But in the IStb century a similar 
system had been applied to other products* like cofiecp which had 
become the chief e^tport from Java. Sugarcane cultivation was less 
strictly controlled in that island, because it had the advantage of its 
product being consumed in quite targe quantities locally and since it 
was mainly in the hands of Chinese who employed foinced native 
labour on land alienaied by the rulers* But its export was forbidden 
for a time so os to fowxr prices locally. Pepper cultivation was 
imposed on eastern Java^ although the people there had no skill in 
It and though the climate was unfavoumbk. In the same district 
the people had to hand over teak and for lhat purpose to neglect 
their food crops and wear out their bufialoes. A tribute of tin was 
imposed on Banka. The Company also arrogated to itself the 
monopoly of selling eommodities like opium and Indian and 
Persian manufactured goods, and from the time of van ImholTs 
governorship (1743-50) it assumed real territorial sovereignty in 
many places* Outside Java, however, this rule did not eiitend 
beyond isolated "factories* and their girdle of plantations and 
fonificationSp as for e^mple at Falembaug and Banjernmsin. 

Though this commercial policy found a magnificent field of 
application here, it was not peculiar to either the Netheriauds or 
Indonesia and coincided with the ideas held at the time. Chartered 
companies of the old fashion wxie the norma] method of colonial 
developmentp particularly as foirniilated by the English Government 
in the Navigation Act of 1651 and the Covenant Act of 1660. 
Abuses arising out of the system itself and still more from the 
exactions of the employees were certainly more in evidence at the end 
of the 18th century. But the Amsterdam Company’s downfall was 
I Ta^-cmJer tlDp n. p. 51% 
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mainly due to bankruptcy. The time of fabulous dividends had 
long gone by. Foreign competition, breaches of trust by the clerks, 
and the expenses of Ihc headquarters office in the Netherlands had 
greatly decreased the profits. Above all, coutinuous armed interven¬ 
tion in the native states had entailed enormous expense, for the 
Company maintained an army of 46,000 men, mcluding 20,000 
Europeans. Lastly, war Vrith England had brought on an economic 
slump which foioed the Dutch Government to take over the 
Company, plough the other gnat East India Company, the 
English, survived for fifty years longer, it does not seem to have 
owed its survival to greater skill on the part of its directors or to the 
less conspicuous corruption of its agents, but to the fact that the 
great precocity of the industrial revolution in Great Britain had 
caused a fairly large number of Englishmen to be interrated in the 
prosperity of India, 

Besides, at least since the Regulating Act of 1773, die English 
East India Company had had its sovereignty much curtailed by the 
encroachment of the Stale. Its acts were subjoct to control by 
Parliament, and vehement protests were often raised in that body 
against the corruption and pride of the Company’s agents. That 
was why Sir Stamford Rallies, a former employee of the English 
Company s, uitroduced a new spirit into the administradoii of Java, 
which after the conquest of the island was emrusted to him from 
1811 to IS 15. The Dnteh themselves considered hb period of office 
as a dKbive stage in the history of Indonesia. As energetic as his 
immediate predecessor Dacndels, the former Jacobin chosen in 1807 
by King Louis of Holland, he had more tact, culture, and imagina- 
lion, was vciy interested in the various types of local civilbation, 
and full of sympathy with the natives. Henoe, he studied the 
history and language of the country and frowned on all feudal 
oppression, whether on the pan of the native rulers or the Colonial 
Govemmeiit. His programme, moreover, reflected the economic 
tendencies which were being developed in England by the industrial 
revolution and which ended in the Lriumph of liberal ideas. English 
cotton cloth Was to be sold in Indonesia as well as in India; so let 
the natives grow rich. Free trade was encouraged as well as the use 
of metallic money. RalTtes created a system of land-taxes which 
w'as applied slowly and was often modified, but nevcrtliclcss remained 
the key to the imancial structure of Java. 

State Coairalted Cultivation. After the return of the East Indies 
to the Netherlands there was a period of transition lasting from 1815 
to 1830.^ Great Britain, to whom Singapore had been banded by 
Ralllw in 1819, kept and even strengthened her commercial 
superiority in the blands. Governors like Du Bus, a convert to 
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liberal ideas, tried to encourage ihc production of coffee, sugar, 
indigo, and tea by mearks of fra? settleinents of Europeans; but 
niany considered it difficult to compete profitably tvith the skve- 
boldiDg colonies m American Du Bus's programme was still far 
from TealisatioQ in 1820 when van den Bosch reached the East 
Indies and set up the far difretent system wtueb beara hb name— 
Ciiltuurstelsel^ or the system of forced cultivatjon^ 

Van den BoAch has often been regarded os the incarmiion of the 
darkest oppression and ruthless colonial cxploitation/i The truth 
is quite different. HLs many apologists here pictured him as a 
philanthropist who believed in the advantages of a strictly regulated 
econom ic system, Raffles's temi of o fiice had no doubt strangthened 
State authority at the expense of interests vested in powerful native 
or foreign oligarchies. But Raffles wanted no more monopolies or 
privileges. So long as bberals saw in Raflfes one of their glorious 
forerunners* van den Bosch was decned by them. He introduced 
nothing new. but merely improved and organised. The system of 
forced cultivation to which be has given his name had been practised 
by the Company and by the harsh Daendeb, Even Raflles had not 
abolished its operation in coffee production in Priang^ri The new 
feature in Indonesia was that the Stale took the place of the Company- 
But crops had been monopolised by the State in other places, as was 
the case particularly with tobacco in Luzdn at the end of the pre¬ 
ceding century. 

Until then the Philippines had had a oominercial system rather 
different from that in Indonesia. Foreigners were far mote strictly 
excluded. But in spite of their efTorts, the trading companies in 
Spain (in Cadir. in particular) had only a small share in the trade. 
Most of the profits went to Spaniards living in Luzon, nearly all of 
whom were in Manila and were either merchants or ecclesiastical 
bodies, which lent funds on terms of bottomry, or a share in the 
venture, usually amounting to 50 per cent. Other people could 
also have a ihare in the galleon's cargo, and the badly and irregularly 
paid ofiicials found compensation in this. Atcafdes^ or provincial 
governors^ could* if they gave up a portion of their emoluments* keep 
a «rtain percentage of the tribute they collected, whether in cash or 
kind* and use it for trading. This was a source of annoyauce to the 
natives. Goods carried by the jwo to New Spain were after keen 
competition sold to Mexican merchants at a profit which went as 
high as 200 per cent 2 The goods consisted far more of merchandise 
bought in China than of Philippine produce. In 1782. however, the 
great Spanish Governor Jos4 Basco took steps to impose strict 

1 There is an mEcii:slEns discussion of thii by E, C h as i Jigf Vi ux (190 A/ff. 

2 Matinl Ct77|. \h p. 145. 
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contpol ou the pTodudioQ well os on the iiidustri&l pTcparation 
and sale of tobacco. Cultivation was restficted to the Kagayan 
valley and the north-west coast, and there evety peasant was to grow 
*1000 plants and to sell his crop to Slate buyIng-centres, The 
administration of the monopoly was entrusted to a speck! minister, 
who every year fixed the dates of ploughing, planting out. and other 
ivorfc* Low grade produce wns ciestroyod, and punitive e^tpedidon^ 
wciTC sent against psfiactory conununities. 

This arrangement was due not only to an effort to irnprove the 

* political programme. Formerly, 
the Philippine budget, which had always showed a deficit, had been 
balanced only by means of subsidies tenned sHaados. that were 
regularly paid by New Spain, which country took advantage of the 
paymmit to squeeze the Philippine Government. The islands now 
aimed at becoming independent of Mexico, whose approaching 
b^ch With Spam was foreseen. In the end this aim was achieved. 
The tobacco monopoly made the reputation of the Philippine 
product which was worth so much to the Colonial Govemmeat that 
it not only cavered the cost of administering the government of the 
enabled Spain to derive considerable profits. In 
ia^7 when the expenditure of the islands was 4,500.000 Mexican 
dollars, ihe monopoly brought in 8.400,000 dollars.! 

The Spaabh system was carefully studied by the Dutch officials, 
But in the traditional and recent institutions in Jasix certain practices 
rnight be regarded as foreshadowing the new system. The povrer of 
the Javanese feud^ lords was based on payments in kind levied on 
^ peasants by virtue of the adat, or custom. The new Colonkl 
Govenunent had only to assume those feudal rights and duties. In 
some districts the peasants were already handing over part of their 
farm produce la private enterprises which paid their taxes for them. 
Jn the Preanger districu the taxes were actually paid in kind, mainly 
Coffey directly to Government agents, in short, it was merely a 
^estion of applying the procedure generally. The champions of 
system and van den Bosch himself claimed that it would help 
both the MetherJands and the natives. The Netherlands, indeed, 
needed money, because their expenditure had greatly increased since 
the secession of Belgium in IS30-31. Java would, in fact, be merely 
paying her dues, whilst on the other hand the shipping, commerce, 
and industry of the Netherlands would be benefiting. 

So It was decreed ihat the Javanese should hand over for export a 
iixcd quantiiy of agricultural produce roughly equal to the yield 
from sixty-six days' work in the year. In return for this they had 


* Dctaita Qrt ^vea in Kolb (17S>, p. 2*5 
1840, iM Mallal (172), I, pp. 139 IT; II, p. 22. 
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their Uxes remitted and in addUion received a small payrtioot, \n 
principle ojie-fiRh of the fields of every dessa was to be i^erved for 
this forced cultivation; but in fact that area was often^ especially in 
the case of sugarcane* alienated to European or ChiuKe contractors 
w^ho undertook to f^ those liable to forced labour. The Dutch 
administration turned itself into a gigandc agricultureJ uodertaking. 
In 1S56 tliere were only sk hundred Europeans m Java who were not 
oBicials. The main task of the officials was to supervise the carrying 
out of the detailed regulations governing cukivation and see that the 
crop was prepared and stored in Government warehouses. They 
depended directly on the yields for their etnoluments and rate of 
promotion.! As a reward for zeal native officials were guaranteed 
the inheritance of their bnd. The Government got rid of its stocks 
throu^ the Nedcrlandsche Handelmaatschappij^ 

In several ways the system fulfil led expectauons. Aficr working 
expenses had been covered, there remained a clear sum^ or batig 
which was at first coosideiable and went into the Netherlands 
treasury. This quickly relieved the Dutch budget 'as if by a 
magiciaii^s wand\^ The home country was able to improve its 
canal system and to hasten the construction of it^ railways and of the 
fortificaiioiis on the Belgian frontier. In the years 1B61~66 the 
contributions from Indonesia reached their peak. The Dutch 
merchant marine benefited even more than the British from the 
increase in exports, thanks to a preferential tariff Ants ter dam 
regained its colonial trade* great sales took place twice a year, and 
for about fifiy ytsais ihc town became the chief market in Europe for 
coffee and sugar^ A cotton industry developed in the district of 
Twente in Gelderiand. At first these resulLs together mih the 
commissinn granted to officials and the profits of those engaged in 
private enterprise hid the drawbacks of the system from the eyes of 
most Europeans both in the Netherlands and Indonesia. 

There really were drawbacksJ The system was certainly praised 
in its day by welUnformedp far-s^ing observers like F. Junghuhn 
and A. R. Wallace. Bui skvoiy also found its eulogists on the 
plantations in America. The fact is, the system soon led to abuses* 
and all the basic principles laid down by van den Bosch in the 
famous No. 22 issue of the Official Jounial for 1S34 were violated. 
The area under export crops was extended beyond the expected 
limits under official pressure. At times not merely a fiflh, but as 
much as one-third or cme-half of the land, in places the whole of the 
irrigated soil* came to be put at the disposal of the sugar-mills. 
Instead of sixty-six days of work, as much as two hundred and forty 

i GDFUULUd (192), p. 494. 2 Fiimivak (15). p. 127. 

^ Veui dcr Kalff in Schrickc pp, 107 ffi 
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days and more were exacted per annum without counting unpaid 
forced labour on the eoitstruction of road$, ports, and buildings 
needed by the system. The meagre payments made for the crops 
varied with the prices of the produce and might fall to nothing. In 
spite of promises, the land-tax continued to be levied and was even 
doubled inside years. The chief crops demanded of forced 

labour wete coffee, tobacco, sugar, indigo, tea, and pepper. They 
were often utisuited to the soil. Lacking space and time, die 
peasant neglected his food crops and adopted varieties of riec that 
grew qi^kJy. but ^ve a smaller yield. Rice was even exported 
from this populous island. The alarm was sounded bv the famine 
which laid waste the Cheribon district in 1843, when thousands of 
families moved away, leaving exhausted members behind by the 
roadside. Later on, famine hit the districts of Denialt and Grobogon 

the east of Semarang. 

Yc L in as a whole the niateria] life of the native does not seeoi 
to have been wotsenod during the course of van den Bosch’s systeni, 
in spite of the increase in population.* The famous saying: “Men 
are borHj, marned, and die on ihe indigo plantations' has certainly 
been repealed too often. It must be remembered that Western 
Europe has not teen free from harvest Mtures and dearth. A 
potato famine laid Ireland waste in 1847 and the NcLhcrlands 
themselves in 1845—6, In eastern Java where the area devoted to 
food crops not unfairly reduccdi, sugarcane has brought new 
of caTOing a living, for many natives live by moving the crop 
to the mill in their cans. The cultivation of soya and in 

rotation spread^ and rice has begun to benefit from the improve- 
metits wliich European skill and knowledge have made in the 
irrigation system. The first scientific institutes dealing with agri¬ 
culture were established at this Ltme. The native was taught new 
processes and methods of production. He was cxitainly not 
anxious to learn, but he gained someihing from the teaching. The 
van den Bosch system^ helps to explain the admirable variety of 
exports from Indonesia. It has been praised by many foreign 
observers, notably Money,^ art Englishman, who wished to see it 
applied in Indb, 

However, since it was discredited by its abuses and because it 
encouraged exactions by native chiefs, van den Bosch's system was 
violently attacked by people with liberal ideas, who reproached it. 
not without reason, for reviving slavery and stifling in the natives all 
teehng of personal dignity and all inlijative. Hence, it seems to have 
1^11 condemned by 1850, but it broke up gradually and took a long 
lime to die. Legislative power over Indonesia had been transferred 
I Fumivall (1 IS>. pp. JM ff, 2 MoDcy Ci9©, 
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in 184S from the King to the Smtes General^ so that from then on 
colonial policy was no longer decided in. secret council- TTic pay¬ 
ment of commission to officials was abolished, and abont 1&60 State 
cultivation of tea, cinnamon, pepper, tobacco, and indigo came to 
an end in Java. Indigo had been the only success, whilst cotton, 
silk, and cochineal had failed. ColTee, sugar, and Peruvian bark 
w^enl on longer in Java, as did pepper in the bankland of Benkulen in 
Sumatra. Until 1877 coffee furnished at least 60 per cent, of the 
profits drawn by the Netherlands from Indonesia: the reductinn of 
the area under the crop cultivated by the Colonial Covcnimcm did 
not begin liil 1892, nor was it completed before about 1916. The 
abolidcifi of the system in sugar cultivaiion was gradual from 1879 
onwards, one-twelfth of the area being given up every year. Indo¬ 
nesia's coniribtilions to the Nctherland^s budget did not stop till 
1878^ but as early as 1870 less of the goods exported w'as produced 
by State cultivation than by private enterprise. 

At the Slime period the oflieial monopoly in tobacco had also been 
severely attacked in the Philippines. It was suppressed at Lhe end 
of 1882 after a ftcrics of risings amoiig producers^ who were not paid 
in cash, but in treasury notes. The profits from State controi had in 
facL been transferred to Spain, whose finances were heavily en¬ 
cumbered. The cigar and cigarette factories in Manila and its 
neighbouThood w^cre closed and the stocks sold. As in the Dutch 
possessions, the system of State control had not had only ill effects, 
since the Philippines entered the world economic organisation under 
its influence. 

Friigressit^ Id^as mid C<ipii£ih The triumph of progressive ideas 
waisin short not complete in Indonesia until after the opening of 
the Suez Cana! and the great improvement of navigation due to the 
introduciJon of steam. It wa$, moreover, something like the 
consolidation of British supremacy on the seas, for the merchant 
tiavy^ of the United Kingdom kept its long lead in the Indian and 
Pacific Oceans. After fifty years of British rulcp owing to its position 
at ihc gatew-ay to the Malay world and the Far East, Singapore 
clearly benefited by the cutting of the Egyptian isthmus. la 1S67 
Uie Straits Settlements had escaped from the clutches of the Govem- 
jtient of India and had become a Crown Colony under tlic Colonial 
Office, The Treaty of Pangkor signed in 1874 opened the way to 
the establishment of a British Protectorate over the Malay States on 
the Penm$ula and to the control of the tin market. The struggle to 
suppress piracy was intensified and became more effective, in 1373 
war w^as declared on Achin by the Nciherknds, Dutch occupation 
of Sumatra advanced slowly, painfully, and at great expense- Only 
after 1880 did the Netherlands Government recognise that the 
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extension of its tcrritorittl soveroJgnty would perhaps not be ruinous.^ 
arid it was only at the beginmog of the 20th century that the policy 
of intervention was widely applied in the Outer Provinces. 

Security on the seas and penetration into new countries were twin 
design dictated to the Western nations by their hunger for raw 
materials to feed their industries and supply the demand^ of their 
swarms of workers. The fulhlment of these aims increased the great 
attraction the Malay world had for Europe, owing to its fertile soU 
and good climate and above all to its profusion of people with a low 
standard of living close to the resomces to be worked. 

After this the investment of capital increased rapidly. But the 
flow was irregular, since it was interrupted by economic crises. In 
Malaya most of it went into tin-mining until the end of the century. 
The share that to agriculture was much greater in Java, an island 
with long experience, in which private firms had succeeded directly 
to ownership of the State plantations, particularly those pro¬ 
ducing coffee, tobacco, and. above all, sugar. On the cast coast of 
Sumatra tobacco cultivation spread round Medan. Of the foreign 
firms established in Indonesia the greatest profits went to the British. 
In the Philippines Spanish and English capital invested in the sugar 
business ajid, after the abolition of tht monopolyp in iobacoo went 
Jess into cnitivaiioa Umn into the industries preparing commodities 
for the market. 

Commerc^ and tiaiu{>ort also called for action. The construction 
of railways in Ja\ a and Siimatm was shared by the Goionia! admini* 
^ration and private companies, and the great shipping firm, the 
K.P.M., was founded in 1888 to trade with the East Indies. 

The years 188^90 were a time of crisis owing to diseases in the 
wffee planu and sugarcane, to the competition of beet sugar with 
the latter, and to the MacICialey lariffs which shut out certain 
commoditi^ from the United States, notably Philippine tobacco. 
In Indon^ia the ouicomc of this was a concentratiou of capital, a 
inmd which was to be completed in the 20th century. Small and 
middle-sized iinns became absorbed or dominated by powerful 
companies like the Deli Maatschappij, which dealt with tobaoco in 
Sumatra. Big banks with head o-ffices in the bfciherlaiids played 
an outs^dingiy imponant part in this conoeniratioa, themsdves 
conlttilhng many firms.? In Java, as in Cuba, the banks took over 
a large part of the sugar industry, for the mills received loans during 


tisoificam stauunents of the Colonial Minuter £n 1S61, leportnl by 
Mi^ndtMp m Sdineke (20). p. 42. ihm: *] consider every esttraiou of cur 
atiihcpnfy to be anoihcrstep towards ruin*; and in ISTl: 'The exjuiuioa of our 
[emtonal pcwsessinns is neither our desire nor our aim* 
a For the wof k of the banks, sec Fumi«ill (I5>. pp. |97. 335, and paaim. 
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the crisis atid were enable to pay their debts. Antsterdam ft\ed 
prices, allowing the Surabaya Sytidicate, which acted as a clearing 
house, in its turn to (ix the prices paid to the mills. These prices 
could be modihed from month to month. 

Scientific methods of cidiivntion and close attention to the world 
market made agricultural production more and more varied. Sugar 
and coffee no longer headed die list of exports froiti Indonesia^ and 
Java tea won a place in Anglo-Saxon markets. The development 
of the motor vehicle involved an expansion oF rubber production, 
first Jn Malay and later in Java. The overcrowded Island no longer 
ofTered adequate horizons to the visions of business men, who 
therefore strongly urged the eflective occupation of the Outer Pro¬ 
vinces. The subjeciiOD of the archipelago was almost complete 
in 1909. Export crops, both European and native;, spread quickly 
in BorncOi Celebes, and, above aU, Surtialra, where the prosperity 
of tobacco and rubber was followed by success with paUn-oiL, ica^ 
and sisal. 

In 1939 Malaya was firmly anchored to its two chief resources* 
rubber and tin. It had, however^ added palm-oil and pine-apples. 
En Indonesia the development of mining Itin, which had tong been 
worked^ and petroleumj had gone hand in hand with that of agricul¬ 
ture. In the Philippines the United Stales guardianship had| since 
the beginning of the present century, given unequal encoumgemeni 
to the traditional products. In spite of the cstabLishmcnt of 
plantations in Mindanao, especially by Americans and Japanese^ 
abaca lost its lead to coconut products and, by n long way, to sugar, 
which smeo 1909 hud had the advantage of tarLd protectlDn in the 
United States. Thanks mainly to gold, mineral exports advanced 
to second place in the list of exports from the islands. 

It is certainly not a mistake to see in the economic system of the 
Maliiy world one of the great triumphs of European capital and 
liberal ideas within the tropics* Yet such a view b too simplified 
and must be modified by a few' comments. It would apply least 
inaccurately to Makya, considering the freedom of ports like 
Penang and Singapore, which have been wide open lo internatjonal 
trade and to the immigration of Chinese and Indian labour, and 
considering the racial upheaval cau!tcd by this immigration m the 
Pentnsulan The Colonial Government seemed to be there only to 
preside o\cr the development of a prosperity which the power of 
Great Britain and the position of the Peninsula seemed to make 
inevitable without further control. Liberal ideas in keeping with 
both her id^s and her commerdaL advantage appealed! most to 
Great Brilain who had eojniriaiid of the sea and a Long start in 
iadustiy^ Of course^ certain mtellecluab like J. S. Mill, Cobden, 

M.l.S.P*— 21 
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and Bright carri^ doctrines to an extreme and advocated the 
reLinqiti$hmcnt of colonies so as to abolish ail economic privileges. 
As may be imagined, those notions ^vere not put into praclica. 

It is strange that liberal ideas in economics shoiitd have been 
adopted by the Dutch also, since their position was very diiTerent 
from that of the English. There were seveml reasons for their 
adoption^ First, the Netherlands were too small lo devdop 
Indonesia. They therefore welcomed foreign capitalists^ technh 
cians, scientists, and even ofhciaJs along with their own. Their 
tariff policy was much lilce the open door principle and was in 
strong contrast with Spanish methods in the Philippines even after 
IS50. 

It must be noted, however, that Dutch liberalism much less 
consistent than the English. In Indonesia different economic 
policies followed each other, stepping on each other's heels, and even 
falling over one another These were all praised by some and 
criticised by others and had Their share of honour or blame in the 
situation as it finally was in 1939. After a first trial hy Du Bus, a 
period of liberalism followed on the system of forced labour in 
about 1870, But as early as the beginning of the 20th century there 
was a growing tendency to return to a policy of increased State 
control. The new system was very different, however, from the one 
that bears van den Bosch's name. The well-being, if not The 
happiness, of tiie native was promoted to first place among the duties 
of the Colonial Government, Welfare surveys were set up to review 
his material circumstances. But these brought no obvious improve* 
ment; in fact, there is evidence that the native was worse off than 
beforeJ This raised the question, therefore* whether wealth was 
increasing at a slower rote than population^ 

The raising of the standard of living of the native was not only the 
main feature in the programme of idealistic philanthropists^ young 
administrators fired by the protests of AfuIintuU,^ and engineers 
fresh from Delft and linbued with scientific sc^cialbm;^ it also 
seemed at the same lime to chime in with definite interests. 
Nationalism was developing in Indonesia under the fostering wing 
of the Colonial Government The Malay langua^, which was used 
in Government schools, spread everywhere: and the increased speed 

^ For liw coficlu^pns from thia evidence and for ihe subjective appredauon 
aubjomedr Aee Fumivall (J5), Pp. JS3 AT. The m 09 l oomplEle aurvTy how¬ 
ever, van Devcfiler'i, pnib^bibed In 1904. 

2 was the peu-naTne of E. Ekmwts Ockier^ a IbrmeT officuil in Java, 

whose book 'Max Ha^Tliuir' (pub. 1850) aroused much oo^f in the Nelhfirtandi 
and conEribuled |a the abolition of the van den, Bosch system. See Fumivail: 
Nithtfhndx Indm, C.U.P., 1944, p, 161 and pai^nj. 

^ FumivaJI (13) p. 226. 
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and ease of comm unicat ions between the islands and the extension 
of Dutch ascendency awakened in a few select persons the feetmg of 
belonging to a comriion fatherlandp a feeling which someUmes led to 
a dislike of Europeans. In the Netherlands^ and ro the district of 
Twente in particular, industrialists dentanded outlets for their 
manufaciujes mi called for an increase in purchasing power among 
the natives. Their employees agreed with them on this point, since 
they were afraid of lie competition of cheap labour in the Far 
East. 

From Lheso various sources came the influence which led to the 
^tabUshment of the 'ethical policy" whose principles were set forth 
by Brooshoft in 1921. Some Dutchmen like van Deventer went as 
far as to claim the return to Indonesia of all the sums paid to the 
Netherlands^ the bafig slot formerly derived from the produce of 
forced labour^ and constituting in their eyes a debt of honour. 
Many economisls insisted on the need to keep in Indonesia a greater 
part of the profits made out of their soil by the labour of thetr 
people. They stated that the despatch to Europe of interest on 
invested capital deprived the Isknds of goods which ought to have 
been kept for their own enrichment. 

Friyate Capital attd State /mestment. The capila] invested has 
been considerable* though its accuyote ealculallon is difficult.» 
The data for Indonesia are the least unreliable.^ On the eve of the 
recent war the total amount of foreign and Dutch capital invested in 
the islands was 4,800,000,000 florins, of which 3*500*000,000 had 
gone into priv-ate enterprises and 1,300*000,000 into central and local 
govenunent loans, fn 1900 the total invested w^as estimated at 
about 750,000 florins and in 1915 at 1,500*000*000. Dutch statistics 
have accumtely determined the sources and destinations of this 
great stream of loans. The sham invested by others than Dutch¬ 
men is signiheant, as is also the preponderance of agricultural under¬ 
takings. 

In conirast with the Dutch, who were heavUy handicapped by the 
privileges granted to the Nederlandsche ilandcl-inaatschappij 
English hnns to some extent kept their business goiog under the 
system of forced labour. By the time this system was abolished 
the English were firmly established and had prohted largely from the 
opportunities afforded to private firms. English banks opened 
branchy in Indonesia, where English investors were particularly 
mterested in tea and rubber. About 1912 fifty out of one hundred 
and one rubber plantations in Java were Britbb. 

« Sec CrtItU (ISO). This is ihc latent mTofmadoii and is based on EaglEsb 
docuinciiis. 

3 See Furnii^E ^iS^, partkuiariy pp. 109-12; Brock (137), pp. 31-3. 
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Forei^ capita], however, \vas invested maidy tn the newly 
developing aTcas in the Outer Provinces. During the war of 1914- 
18 the Dutch were able to gain on their rivals. Their tnvestments 
w-ere far larger than any others in Java, where in 1929 the non- 
Dulch share of capital was estimated at 16T per cent., sugar produc¬ 
tion ^ing almost exclusively in Dutch hands. The percentage was 
36-8 in south Sumatra and 441 in Oostkust, where the only com¬ 
modity to be almost a Dutch monopoly was tobacco, in 1939, of 
the capital invested in private firms in Indonesia as a whole 66 per 
cent. ^ cslimaiKl to be Dutch, 10 per cent. British,^ 6-8 per ccrl 
Arnencan, and 34 per oent. Franco-Belgiatt, the retnamder being 
maidy Japanese, Gennan, and Swiss.^ It must be noted, however, 
that the Dutch figures include investments made by Eurasians, 
which aie small, and also by Chinese, which appear to be barely less 
than those of the English. 

Foreign rapital was a great help not only in developing the 
plantations in. the Outer Provinces, but also tu working the oilfields 
and in establishing the industries preparing commodities for the 
market.^ Between 1929 and 1939 European capitd invested in oil 
amounted to about 61 per cent, of the total. + About four-fifths of 
the intcr^t from the Indo-Dulch public debt went to Dutch investois, 
the remainder to British or American stock-holders. 

Informaiion about capital investment in the Malay Peninsula is 
IBS complete. Capital was first attracted to lirj-mining; but the 
demands of the rubber, oil palm, coconut, and pine-apple plantations 
have m the end become greater than those of the miuB. About 
1937 It was estimated that more than £120,000,000 had been invested 
in the rub^r business. The British definitely held the lion's share 
in both mines and agriculture. After them came the Chinese. Yet 
the way was not barred to others like the French. 

Jn the Philippines State capital as well as foreign investments, 
Arnencan and others, was put not so much into agriculture itself as 
mto Industrie preparing the produce for market, and in particular 
into sugaT-refining. drying and grating coconut, the prEparation of 
Ptreentage was csiimatcd at 30 in nubbci and 20 in i« uhI 


* Non-Duidi ttpiial is especially laige in mbber (Enstish. American, Fmneo- 
CAmencan and Frawo-BelBiatO. and tea {EnglishI pliuilntioas. 
A^i 192S, taiwem the ware, Amenom capital exceeded the Franco-Belanin. 

I ^ P' ^ lapiial invBied in lestilc and meial- 

Iu^icr! indusines id Indencain since 1930 w« ntainlv Duieh 

*^ details in Funiivall (ISj, p. 311, and Broek (187). p‘vL These invest- 

^ Prthe company ftmied 

to undertake a vep^ cjd^iucivc and $cicaij5c Awch Tm oil in Dutch New Guioca 
« pcf Cfflt, ^ ArtienauL (Stc Ter Bmake (237), p. (8.) scarcely anyihinu Is 

knows aheut investments io other iniiung enterprises 
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coprUp tobaccop abacd^ nnd into rios-mills, sawmilJs, etc.^ Uniicd 
States investmenlis m State loans and in private eaterprises were 
valued in about 1944 at only 25QfiGOfiOO dullari*^ This rcpte^cnts 
60 per cent, of the lotnl foreign investments m the Philippines, 
30 per ceiiL of the H^merican investments in the Far East, and 
t pet cent of ail Arnencan investments abroad. 

The Dutch Government, it is true, had never quite handed over 
the citploilalion of Indon^ia to private intitiative. Enterprises 
under State control incLuded not only monopolies like those in 
opium and sal^ some of ihc railways, tiie docks and harbours, the 
supply of electricityp and posts and telegraphs, but also the mines. 
Under the East India Company the Dutch, contrary to Spanish 
piacLice in America, were content to buy mineral products from the 
native chiefs. But in 1812 the Sultan of Palembang ceded his rights 
in Banka and Belitong to the English Crown^ whose representative 
made a contract with Chinese miners to work the tin deposits in 
Banka. The ownership of these mines was transferred in 1816 to 
the Dutch Government, which reseri'ed to itself the exclusive rights 
to mineral workingis in Indonesia imtiJ 1850. After this date 
private initLative was encouraged, as it was in the business of agri¬ 
culture. But the regulations of 1910 amended the mining ordinance 
of 1899 and gave ihc Colonial Government greater scope for 
engaging in mining. The regulations of 1918 went even further* 
The object was not only to support the Treasury, but also to prevent 
excessive removal of wealth from the colony, fly the amendment 
of 1918 the Colonial Goveminent could resen^'c to itself the prosp^- 
ting for and working of all combustibie niinetals^ whether solid, 
liquid, or gaseous. In 1940 three mines were being worked by the 
Government, two coal-mines at Bukit Asem and Ombilin in Sumatra 
and the tin deposits in Banka. Besides this, the Government held part 
of the shares in other enterprises like the tin-mines in Bditong and 
the oilfield at Iambi.^ In the list of profits from industry presented 
in recent colonial budgets Banka tin took first place. The pamlling 
out and exploitation of teak forests began about the middle of the 
last century under private initiative; but a reguktion of 1897 fore- 
shndow'ed the gradual disappearatice of free enterprise and the 
extension of official control, which is now complete. On the other 
hand. State plantations have been gradually redm;^d and in 1937 

i See the Table in {Colb (175), p. M4. 

i In annd ytaii the pmfita earned by the Stat^ from the tin-mines amoynifd 
to between ■IO,fflM,OOa and S0j000,000 flofina, i.e. oTie-with of ihc budget for 
ordiiuuy cxpciiKllturc. (Brock: P- 48.) The Coloiiifll Go^xmnKUt alw 

participated in the recent worldne of bausile and nkicd-fTUWHl, After 1919 the 
threat of war hod induced ihfi Government to give direct help to inarjf iiulustdiCS 
whkh prepared cofTtmodil^ for the market. (Id., p. T9.) 
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comprised no more than about 50,000 acres, which represented 
barely more than experimental stations. 

Aecmf Govemmcnl CoatroL Though the agricultural enterprises 
privately owned by Europeans no longer seemed to be threatened by 
Government monopolies, they did not regard the growing competi¬ 
tion of ihe natives without anxiety, for the latltr^s share m the value 
of the exports was fast LDcreasing. The Gavemonents were bound 
to take a diflerent view* since dicy hsd to consider the beUcitnent 
of native life and the happiness and well-being of free peasants to 
be the chief aim of Colonial administiation and the White Man's 
burden. Since the petty cultivator, or twfi, had little means, was 
lacking in forethought, and had no experience of the world 
market, he had to be aided by the Colonial Govcmnienis, even 
Uiough the old liberal prindpks were violated and the big planters 
inconvenienced. 

The peasant s lot was not the only thing that required the constant 
attention of the Go%^eniments+ The world depression reached the 
Malay lands in 1929 and led the Colonial Governments to interfere 
mote and more in the realm of economics. Great was the sorrow of 
those who held Nbeial views, and both English and Dutch set out 
unwillingly along the path of intervention. But they could not 
refuse to do so in the face of a 20 per cent, fall in the volume of ex¬ 
ports between 1929 and 1931 in Indonesia as well as Malaya and of 
a catastrophic drop in prices. In 3934 copm was worth no more 
man one-fifih of its value in 1929^ and rubber sulfercd even more. 
Customs duties were therefore revised so as to tighten the bonds 
w^th Great Britain and the Netherlands.. Production itself wtis 
refuted in an efloit to ensure a permanent balance betw^n export 
and food crops* to lessen the amount of imports from abroad* and 
to introduce an economic system restricted to the Empire, whilst 
giving me colonies the opportunity of themselves satisfying their 
essentia] needs. Restrictions were aJso placed on the entry of 
foreigners. It was characteristic of the Dutch, however, that they 
nwiiated to share in plans for international control* like the Stevenson 
plan for rubber and the Chadboumc plan for sugar.^ 

n many ways the evolution of the Philippines remained as peculiar 
after the American conquest as it had been under the Spaniards. 

c free trade instituted in 1909 had entailed a closer and closer 
ce^ndence of the colony on the United State:s. At the same time 
under the combined pressure of private interests and lofty ideals a 
keen opposition appeared in the States to the free entry of Philippine 
produce and more especially of the chief one* namelyi sugar. At 
le very moment when the islands could no longer do without the 
1 Cedk iUiotc {J99>, 
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American market a programme of poUticai sclf-govenmieiit 

vvas painfully elaborated in such a way to end m the almost 
complete mdcpeodence of the Philippines. These plans were 
assisted by the fact that relatively to Malaya and Indonesia large 
plantations played a very much smaUer part here than did native 
production^ 


CHAPTER 17 

PLANTATIONS AND SCIENTIFIC AGRICULTURE 


The word ^plantatjon^ is used h-ert to mean an agnculiural conccni 
which exploits a fairly large area and b not under native nLana^- 
mertt. Natives are connected witb it only as wage-earners^ It 
operates mainly for export, usuoUy with an agricultural technique 
which differs greatly from that of the natives and with methods 
that may be termed scicalifk. Plantations^ as thus defined, have 
nowhere else had such great success as in the hlalay world. 

There are several causes of this. Among them must certainly be 
included the climate, which owing to differences in relief and aspect 
offers a considerable range, from equatorial uniformity to a tropical 
type with clearly marked wet and dry seasons^ Owing to volcanic 
action the soil itself is more fertile than in the average tropical 
country^ But the decisive factor seems to be the abundance, 
d<Ktlity, and relative skill of the labour available. Even today^ in 
spile of the careful orgn^msation of tecruiintem, it sometimes 
happens that a plantation which is poor in soil, but easily able to get 
the necessary labour, will give a bettor yield than another which has 
the advaniage of fertile soil, but is far dbtant from an adequate 
source of labour. The wealth of man-pow er m certain parts of the 
Malay lands, particuLirly Java, Luz6ii, some of the VLsayas, and a 
few little Motiicca blands (in which the population was replaced by 
forced immigration of InWur froni other islands), was the chief 
cause of the restriction of European attention to theni alone for 
so long. 

PIANTATIOHS 

Jan Heterszoon Coen, the first Governor General to reside in 
Batavia (l6I?-1629),i planned to iitcmasc the number of European 
Smallholders in Java and to establish a kind of peasantry of European 
stock.^ But the Dutch East India Company soon found it more 
expedient for the increase of its trade to use natives as labour either 
by putting pressure on ihe chiefs, vvho were obliged to pay tribute in 
tin^ or else by buying up esiates^ whose dispossessed inhabitants 
became m^re serfs. The Company freely granted to individuals the 
rights which it claimed for itself over land and labour. Thus, a 

^ Previously the Govtmor bud lu-ci no fixed imiJetKc, but wns Dtleii in the 
Moluccas. 

^ The id^ of Juiviug recourse to Ger mans was moalDd rnoie Uuui once 

(Rayjial (m>, VI, p, 59L) 

m 
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number of EuropeanSp mostly *creoIes . *. or disappK^mted souls 
who hisd retired from the Coitipany's servicetook to cultivating 
nutmegs m Banda and otheis to planting sugarcane in Uie pLaios of 
lava. The Latter acdvityp howeverp seems to have been largely 
handed over in the 18th century to the management of Chinese who 
kept the mills working with canes delivered by the tenants.^ 

The Spaniards look to the Philippines the encQmiertda system 
which they had used in their Ainericari possessions, A large part of 
the land, and the best at that, was thus handed over with its natives 
to the ownership of the Roman Catholic Church or to Spanish or 
half-caste families, who were letmod Cadques. The natives who 
cultivated the ettcomiemdas were not hired labourers^ but tenanls of 
smallholdings^ or Certain plants which W'ere introduced 

at this time into the Philippine* from the New World were after a 
lime to spread all over the E^l Indies, B ut the CJtpo rt of agricultural 
produce lemained iusigni licant until the creation of a State mo nopoly 
in tobacco began to encourage the cultivation of the plant, w^ch^ 
however, vv^ left in the hands of smallhatders up to the end of the 
1 Eth century* Spanish inertia at this lime caused Raymil to express 
regret and bitter criticisiii,^ 

In shortp it h scarcely possible to speak of real ptantations in the 
Malay world before the 19th century. But they existed in the West 
Indies, tropical America, and the Mascarenha* hlandSp which were 
nearer to Western Europe and had a supply of Imported negro labour. 
The establishment of the independeuce of the American colonies, 
follow^ed by the abolition of slavery, brought cm a very senous crisis 
on plantations in the New World and attracted the attention of 
European investors to the immense: possibiliiks of Indonesia, Just 
before its hnal downfall the Dutch East India Company had had to 
alienate a great deal of its plantatiDDs to Dutchmen or Chinese^ and 
after the Company had been wound up the Government made further 
grants of its land. Between 1820 and 1830 the official tendency was 
to encourage privately-otvned European plantations for the produc¬ 
tion of export crops I but the realisation of this aim was hindered by 
the organisation of State plantations meant to give quick relief to 
the fmancial difBcnlhes of the Netherlands. Private enterprises 
which survived between 1830 and 1850 were exposed to vexatiDus 
interference by officials of the Cultuur system, who secretly forbide 
labourers to work for the private owners and requisitioned the 
laboui' at timeSp especially swi-iime and harvest, when there was 
great pressure of work. The planters sufTcred from tiresome 
formalttie* and even maJictous spoliation, 

I RavruiJ im% Ip p. 311. 2 Van liall (215). 

J Malhl (177). H. p. 2SS. ^ Rayca! lU. p. ] ll. 
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The protests of the injured parties contributed to the failure of 
Yan den Bosch's system between (350 and 1870. This was the pcriE>d 
during which the great industrial countries felt their appetite rapidly 
increasing for tropical raw materials and in which tlie cutting of the 
Sutz Canal and improvements in navigation brought the Far East 
n^ier to Europe. Plantations beneltted by all these favourable 
factOTs and went on to develop their own special characterisfics. 

The cffoits of progressively minded persons, one of the most 
eminent of whom was Fninsen van de Puttc, a Minister of State, led 
to the Agrarian Law of 1870, which became the basic charter of 
colonial poli^ in Indonesia. Land sold to individuals by the 
Company or the Government has tod ay almost ail been bought back. 
In 1938 only 1 ,^235,500 acres remained in private hands^ ands besides, 
this area was partly given up to the food crops of the more than a 
million natives living on it, ft is mainly all in the Residencies of 
Jakarta and Buitenzorg (Bogor), which were the oldest districts of 
European settlement in Java. 

Tlie L^w did not trust the nalivc's forethought and so forbade 
him to sell his land to a settler (whether Dutchman or not). Since 
its enact liient the settler has been able to acquire only his garden and 
the ground on iivhich stand his house and the buildings required for 
his work. The rest has had to be rented on terms approved by the 
Colonial Government. Unoccupied Crown lands were let on long 
leases^ generally of seventy-five years^ duration, a period judged 
sufficient for amortisation and the realisation of reasonable profit J 
The area needed for the increasingly extensive native crops was to be 
carefully reserved. Anxiety to safeguard the future of the native 
and to save them from their own thoughtlessness was evident in this 
legislation. But it was bitterly criticised by the settlers* who 
accused it of being an obstacle to the devetopment of smalJ^ and 
avernge-sized European plantations and of hindering the growth of 
a settled White population. 

In Malaya, where the native population is not nearly so large as 
It IS in Java, the grant of agricultural concessions is not so strkily 
regulated. Reserves have been arranged; but, outside these* the 
Crown land.s may be bought outright on condition that a land-tax is 
paid and the land developed. 

On the other handk American legislation in the Philippines is still 
more hostile than the Dutch in Indonesia to ihc alienation of culti¬ 
vable land to settlers. The laws have often been modified since the 

t The «ven^-fivc-ycar Icasei agreed an stnee U70 should tbmfofi he bc- 
ipnni^ lo fa]l iii, bul, pettchng some new arnuigenrienL they have been extended 
for the $arue length of lime that ibey were taken out of tjjc hands of the 
holdcTs by the Japanese during the war. 
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beginning of ihc pr^nt ccnlury; but in principle the area granted 
to an Individual or a company may not exceed 2500 acres. 

In no part of the Malay world w'as the ^ttlement of European 
smalLholdcrs sysiematiarlly encouraged by the ColonJal Govern- 
menu. Hence, such peopk play but a tiny part in production as a 
whole. Of the thousand lEuropean" sTtLallholders in Indonesja the 
majority arc half-castes. "Indos", and nearly all live In Javn.l They 
eke out a living on properties averaging some 25 acres» growing food 
crops and In addition one or two export crops including coffee or 
less often coconuts, tea, kapok, cinchona, rubber, or tobacco. 
Some of them keep Livestock and till market gardens in the mountains 
around Bandung, Malang^ and elsewhere, so as to supply the towns 
with milk, fresh meat, and vegetables. They rarely till the soil with 
their own hands, but employ a few naiives to do the work. Under 
ihc Dutch regime they insistenUy advocated a change in the Agrarian 
Law to pennil them to become owners of the properly that iiad been 
granted to them or which they had rented. The Jndo-Europeesch 
Verbond, which includes not only half-castes, but also Europeans 
bom in the East Indies or having childrep bom there and wii^hing 
to stay there, had with the Government's support striv'en to fonn 
associations of smallholders. Success had b^n achieved in the 
Residencies of Besukl and the Lampongs between 1600 and 2300 
feel above the sea on soil congenial to the coffee bush.^ The White 
smallholders are siHl less numerous in Malaya and the Philippines, 
where they are as a rule petty olficials or retired soldiers. 

Most of the plantation area consists of properties exceeding 120 
acres m extent. Properties of up to 750 acres may be worked by 
individuals or a partners, but beyond that plantations are nearly 
always owned by joint slock companies. The capital sunk fn these 
concerns is considerable.^ 

The disLiibution of plantations had changed since the beginning. 
Up 10 about 1870 there were scarcely any outside the Moluccas 
(Banda and Amboina), Java, and a few places iti western Sumatm, 
At that time they were certainly most extensive in Java. After 1870 
they continued to increase in this fortunate island, but they also 
grew in number on both sides of the Straits of Malacca; and today 
the largest conoenlmtions are situated m the Oostkust of Sumatra 
and the western side of the Malay Peninsula, 

Ja%v^ (n Java 7 per cent, of the land under cultivation^ was 
occupied by plantations,^ and the variety of produce and of methods 
of exploitation remained greatest in this, the chief island, with its 
long experjence as a colony. Two facts not unconnected with each 

I Cp. Fuchs (212); van Hall t2l5>. ^Soc abene, p. 324. 

J 1,452,155 ncm in 1937, ^ Robequairt im pp. 37-57. 
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Other stand out in the process of evolution. First, during the I9th 
century the cultivation of tea, cinchona, and rubber was added to the 
long-esmblishcd crops of sugar, coffee, and tobacco; secondly, the 
plantations on the hiUs and mouataiits (B&rgkuliufeit) have ended by 
becoming inorc important than those on the lowlands. Rubber 
covered the largest area (557,000 acres), after which came tea 
(259,000 acres), coffee (223,000 acres), sugarcane (206,000 acres), 
tobacco (73,000 acres), kapok (57,000 acres), cinchona (38,000 
acres), coconut (18,000 acres), cacao (15,000 acres), pepper (6,000 
acres), nutmegs (4000 acres), elastic from^^nw^faj'rica, gutta-percha» 
coca, palm oil. gambicr, and plants yielding essential 0 II 5 . 

Relations w^ith the w^age-earning labour dinTcred wiih the district 
and crop, but depended mainly on local densiiy of population h 
S ugarcane was still the chief crop in the lowlands of Mid and 
East Java. The value of the sugar exported from the island was 
only slightly less in 1937 than thnt of rubber. AH the right condi¬ 
tions were combing here to favour the chief and olde$^t crop grow n 
on tropica] plantations; y\t. rich soil, plenty of rain interrupted by a 
dry season, aji^ above all, a superabundant pcpulallon. The last 
factor was particularly appredat^ after the atelition of slavery, but 
had already been widely used under van den Bosch’s system^ After 
the coming Into force of the reforms introduced by the Agrarian 
Law of 1870 a remarkable compromise was set up under strict 
orficjal control between the native economic system and ihc capitalist 
rancems. By it canes were grown altemately with food crops on 
the most fertile and best irrigated soih but occupied only a small 
pail of the area cultivated, never as mnch as 5 percent, of a whole 
r^idency or as much as 10 per cent, of the area of a canton^ It was 
planted in the same field only once in three years, thus giving an 
oppoitunity in the interval for the cnlUvation of one or two crops of 
nec or umrrigaied plants like maize or soya. During the twenty 

which is the usual period of lease^ the soil was used for sugar¬ 
cane in only six se^ns each lasting from 15 to 18 monihsJ 
The labour required for this mtenstve cultivation was recruited in 
neighbouring village, to which the workers generally fctumcd cvery^ 
evening. The nee^ of the plantation were irregular, being es pecially 
great between May and the end of October, when the cutting of the 
canes and the planting of the new crop took place simultanecusly. 
But the system entailed no unemployment, since in the interval the 

bow^r, ihc correct join n^dc by van dcr Kt^EI^{^n Schneke (20), p. 122) 
and rcl^r (19Ta), p. 3 7Z The litflucm of su^rcajs planmijons was much 
more witfespread ihap is sugsoted (»y the area coffered in any year, Owin* lo 
roiatHn. (hey tlociinaied lamc 20 ta 25 per cent, of Uie uitwAj, and the bwi 
of them at ifiai. 
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peasant went back to his traditional crops. His wages and cash 
received from the rent of land to the sugar companies supplied an 
addition to Ms means. Nor was he cut off from the family circle. 

Tobacco plantations were worked on a similar system, the crop 
being only a few months in the ground. The system was seen in the 
Jember district in East Java and in the Klaten district at the foot of 
Mt, Mcrapi, the most fertile parts of the island, where tobacco and 
cane cultivation went hand in hand. 

Jn Java shrub plantations whkh will tolerate or prefer high 
ground used sometimes to be able to And the pcccsssry labour near 
by. But requirements become harder to supply when the plania- 
lions climbed to more than 3250 feet, often occupying the former 
site of dense and uninhabited forest, or a place which had only 
been used for primitive collecting or for hdattg cultivation by a 
sparse popidation. Some of the crops required a targe additional 
supply of labour at certain seasons. For instance, the harvest might 
coincide with the busiest weeks in the calendar of the native culti¬ 
vator, For all these reasons plantation managers bad to recruit at 
least part of the workpeople in villages which were more or less 
remote from the plantations. In such cases the coolies were lodged 
in a kind of camp, an arrangement practised on rubber and coRee 
estates in East Java and on the rubber, lea, and cinchona plantations 
in the Priangcr district. Most of the sugar exp»orted from Java 
comes from districts in which the density of population exceeds 750 
persons to the square mile. On the other hand, shrub plantations 
are often concentrated in places svhere the density fallt below that 
figure. After the Bantam province, in which the soil is too poor for 
European enterprise, Buitonzorg in the west and Besuki in the 
extretne east are the two least densely-peopled provinces in Java 
with 492 and 501 persons to the square mile respectively. In 1938 
these provinces also had the greatest percentage (20 and 18 re¬ 
spectively) under European crops out of the total area under 
cultivation. 

Tfie Oostkust. The population figures given above look still 
larger when they are compared with conditions which Dutch settlers 
found nearly all through the Outer Provioces. That is why settle¬ 
ment was so late in these islands. The greatest achievement and one 
which overshadows all others has occurred in the Oostkust, Medan, 
the capital of a little Malay sultanate in the north of the lowlands of 
Sumatra, was the centre of agricultural undertakings which were 
among the largest and most impressive of European successes in 
tropical lands.’ In 1937 European plantations around the town 
covered about 900,000 acres. This was 73 per cent, of the total area 

t Sec above, p, 1(13. 
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culti vEt<;d by Europeajis in SumaLm and 65 per cent, of the European 
plrnitatjons ia the whole of ihe Outer ProvincK.i Bciween the belt 
of man^ve or coconuts along the shore and the slopes of the 
tnouniains DfBatak, in low lying country where away from the river 
banks there used to be mostly dense forest and marshy there spread 
tt^ay as far as the eye can see lines of rubber trees and oil palms 
divided into sections by the streams and roads. Other plants, 
including tea and sisal, had taken possession of the hills of Sime- 
lungen on the slopes going up towards Lake Toba. The oldest 
tobacco plantations in the Oostkust Province crowded round 
Medan. Cultivation of the crop is quite diJTerent here from in Java, 
since it needs a fallow lasting seven or eight years and is adapted 
to a dilTerent economic system and to a nearly uninhabited districts 

In 1930 the density of population reached 45 to the square mile in 
the Oostkust. In about 1830 it must have been barely 5. In the 
iniencntng fifty years the number of Europeans, the general staff of 
this conquest, had ri.'icn from 522 to 11,079. These figures expkift 
the transformation of the landscape and Jndicace the labour prob¬ 
lems involved in the development of this practically virgin soil. 

At first, the tobacco planters used Chinese labour r^ruited by 
agents in Penang and, later, Singapore. Then the Deli Planters’ 
Union engaged them directly in Kw^giung and Fukien, Most of 
them were taken on board at Suchow by German boats until 1914, 
then by thoise of the Dutch K.R M. Jn this way 105,000 Chinese 
landed at Delawan Deli between 1388 and 1931, Meanwhile, the 
tobacco planters had turned more and more to the reserves of man¬ 
power in Java, and others imitated them. Javanese emigration to 
the Outer Provinces was encouraged by the Colonial Government, 
which regarded it as an excellent remedy for overpopulation. Not 
so strong or hardworking as the Chinese, the Javanese fairly readily 
adapt themselves to the orderly work on a plantation, since they 
had already been trained in European undertakings in their native 
island. They could be entrusted wiih ddicate Uisks, quickly became 
skilful at tapping rubber trees, for instance, and could even be made 
into good mand^urs^ or overseers. To start a pkniation where 
dense forest must be cleared and burnt, the Batak was preferred to the 
Javanese, since he is unequal ted in iree-fellmg and In carrying out 
the burning according to the wind. The sheds for drying tobacco 
were often made by fioyans, who came from the Eawean Islands 
between Borneo and Madura. 

The recruitment of Javanese was at first left to special firm^* and 
these used mostly to send vagabonds. But in 1916 the matter was 

t The pianmibnj of ihe whole of the BuUcnsewirsitfn were acarccly equal to 
thw in Javii alone. 
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taken in hand by an organisation set up by a planters* association 
called the *Adck' C = AJgciaccn Deltsch Emigratie-Kaiitoor)i w/htcti 
subsidised by the Government. The arrangement was adver¬ 
tised in the villages, and especially those in Mid Java, by labourers 
who had already worked on the plantations. As cmigraiiori 
fluctuated with the demand for labour, it was very irregular. In 
times of crisis the returning labourers would now^ and then out¬ 
number those emigrating^ as happened in 1931. K.P.M. boats 
carried the emigrants from Surabaya, Jakarta, and Semarang. 
Under the indenture system instituted by the Coolie Ordinance of 
I SSd the labourer engaged to serve for three years and was gyaranteed 
medkal aid, food, wages, and a gratuity under Government super¬ 
vision. But he was under the lash of special penal sanctions for 
breaches of the terms of his contract. However, after 1911 work 
termed ‘free' took the place of the contract system more and more. 
The cmigranL could choose the firm with which he was to work, 
leave it after giving notice* and discuss the terms of his contract. 
ORidal control of the treatment of labour continued, but it was 
becoming in fact utmeoessary, for the conditions of labonr on tlie 
plantations had greatly improved since the beginning of the century. 
In 1937 barely 10,000 indentufed labourers remained in the Ck>st- 
kust Province, and by 1:950 there should have been none left. It 
w^as owing To the Oostkust Province of Sumatra that in 1937 the 
plantations in the Outer Provinces nearly equalled those in Java in 
area and slightly surpassed them in the value of their c,\ports. Out¬ 
side the Oostkust Achin had the gTcatest plantation area, 116,000 
acres. No other province in the island had as much as 50,000 
acres, nor did any other part of the Duich East IndieSi not even 
Borneo or Celebes, in which Minahassa had the lion’s share. In 
the Lessor Sunda Islands there were slightly more than 5000 acres of 
plantation, and nearly 35,000 acres in the erstwhile famous Moluccas. 

Afataya. Apart from tobacco, which had been introduced ages 
before, the rise of agricuhitre in the Oostkust accelerated chiefly 
after the beginning of the century with the boom in rubber. The 
province followed in the steps of Malaya with a slight La^ ft wa^ in 
the latter country that the Brazilian tree was pct^isteTitly and 
patiently domesticated and achieved its most astonishing db- 
semination. When the first plants or seeds were imported at the 
end of last century, the agricultunil exports froin the Peninsula con^ 
sbted only of sugar, spices, copru, and gambkr. These products no 
longer counL so tc speak, in Malayan trade, which on the other hand 
in I93S supplied 41 per cent of the world’s consumption of rubber. 
Owing to the rise of other producers in Southeast Asia, including 
tiidDuesia and Indo-China, its relative share, which had been 50 per 
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ceiiL in 1920 and 53 per cent, in 1929, had of course decreased; but 
it kept a leading place. 

In 1937 mbber estates covered about 2,000,000 acre$ in Malaya. 
M ost of them are situated in a belt some M miles wide and stretching 
out for about 500 miles from Singapore to the north of Wcllciley 
t^^ovince opposite Penang. Tbe western States from Johore to 
Kedah inclusive conULiit 91 per cent, of the area under rubber ifi the 
Feninsuk. 

For more than 20 ye^irs British and other European capital which 
has been in search of profitable investment in agriculture has been 
sunk LD this industry. In Malaya there is none of that variety of 
ptantation crops so noticeable in the Oostkust and even more in Java. 
However, since 1920 big firms have adopted the oil palm, as has been 
done in Sumntni, thus associating the produce of latex with the oil- 
bearing tree which seems most apt lo profit from scientific cultivation 
and most favourable lo the stability of European exploitationi At 
the end of 1937 the African oU palm covered only 70*000 acres in the 
Peninsula. Besides the foregoing, about one-third—perhaps some 
20,000 acres—of the area under coconuts might be regarded as 
belonging to European or Chinese estates* Of the 74,000 acres 
under pine-appIcs by far the greater part was cultivated by Chinese. 
Coffee covered only 17,000 acres. 

In Malaya the labour needed for the Peninsulars vast plantations 
could not be found on the spot^ as they were in Java, or in a neigh¬ 
bouring island under the same government, as was done in the 
Ck>stkust, and the plantations were largely nspoiisible for the 
immigration whkh hos given its character lo ihc population of 
Malaya. Chinese immigiants take various forms of employments 
but a good many of them are employed on European plantations 
and fonned about half the labour employed on states in the former 
Straits Settlcinent^ and Johore, Elsewhere in the Peninsula Indian 
labourers were in the majority in \927, where there were altogether 
237,000 on the big Malayan plantations as againsl 77,000 Chinese, 
23,000 peninsular Malays, and 13,000 Javanese. On every 100 
acres under rubber there were 15 or 20 coolie, betwwn 12 and 17 of 
whom were Indians, on the European concessions. The recruit¬ 
ment of Indians was one of the great troubles of plantation managers, 
who under the Kangani system offen had ah the responsibitityr even 
in Joint stock companies owning several estates and controlling 
several thousand acresJ 

In Malaya middle-sized plantations were ofien controlled by 
agencies* These organisations by sending experts to the estoies 

^ Since I94S the percenta ge of Indioju eftipfoycd on the pEotitaikonf luu folkn 
od; to the BdvBQEAge of the Chii^ md 
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gave them the benefii of expcriracDt^ iiad mformation ^vhich might 
otherwise have remained unknowTi to an isolated planEation^ Each 
estate kept its financial independence, but the agency was itself often 
the owner of one or several plantations in the gronp ii controlled, i 

So far as variously-based statistics allow of comparison* the 
position in 1941 in re^spect of European crops in Malaya, Siunatra, 
and Java was as follows. Malaya was defiuitely ahead of the two ; 

Dutch islands. Its plantations, counting the area under cultivation 
and not ihc whole of the concession covered between 2,200,000 and 
2.400p000 ocresJ Java, whose plantulions covered about 1*450,000 
acres,^ w^as closely fol lowed by Sumatra with 1,250*000 acres. These 
figures showed a total of more than 5*000*000 acres under European 
plantation in this little comer of the Earth. 

The Fhitippifies. Plantations have not been equally successful 
elsewhere. The former Outer Province, without Sumatm* con¬ 
tained less than 150*000 acres. The Philippines, too, have not 
proved favourable to their development This is due to historical 
as well as geographical causes. The Philippines are remote from the I 

great routcTod of the Straits of Malacca and Stmda* around which i 

the Colonial Powers have hitherto ooncenlrated their efforts. The 
Spanish colonial system greatly aggravaied the isolation of the 1 

islands. Other nations were jealously excluded by laymen and i 

churchmen alike from Spain as well as by half-castes who wished to 
keep for theimelvcs the adi^ntages arising from the position of 
Manila as the go-between in the trade between China and the New 
World. The monks opposed the seltJement of European colonUts* 
since they were often unmanageable and argumentative {gmies de 
razdn) and might therefore loosen their hold over the souls and social j 

life of the natives.^ Agricultural produce had a negligible place in i 

the cargoes w^hich the galleons carried to Acapulco. Though export ' 

crops increased in the Islands after the end of the l&th century, they 
still consisted mainly of native produce. Tobacco, which was a 
State monopoly, benefited from the strict control cxercis^ by 
ofiiciah over the peasant commimiUes. 

In the first half of the I9th century when, under the pressure of 
progressive ideas and the acdviiies of English and American traders, i 

the Philippines began slowly and, as it werCi regretfully to be opened 
to foreign trade and ships, a certain number of Europeans, Chinese, , 

and half-castes became interested in sugarcane^ The jealousy of i 

the authorities and the clergy helped in 1S20 to foment a popular 
rising which ended ia massacres. About IS40 a few individual 

t Mostly in the western ihifd of the FVninsuhi. 

3 Of xtx$c 43 per crcnl. mie in tbs westp 13^4 in ihe centre, aikI J3-3 in the east. 

J Humboldt ][, p. 23L 

M.l.H.p*— ^22 ' 
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Spaniaiids aod some of tlie convents and chaplaincies owned 
moderaiely large properties in Luzdn, but these were cm up into 
smallholdings worked on the meta^r s>stem and producing mainly 
sugar and indigo^ The curreDi opinion was that a European who 
took to farming would be mined. In Negros in 1866 a scorn of 
Europeans, most of whom had steam mills, set up as sugar planters 
on land which they bought from half-castes and natives and cultivaied 
with hired labour or, more usually, through tenants who were given 
part of the produce. At the end of the century when Spanish rule 
was brought to a close, the latter system prevailed in the production 
of the chief export crops. 

Although under American protection the supponcre of large 
plantations and those of the native system of tenure still opposed 
each other more vigorously than ever, the latter have been once 
more getting the better of it. The law restricts the area of land 
which may be acquired by White settlers, whether Americans or not, 
or by Gnns. The reasons are various. First, there is a desire lo 
avoid the evils of monopoly and absenteeism and to encourage the 
building-up of a solid native peasantry. Secondly, the sugar-^ 
growers in Cuba and Puerto Rico, on the other hand, wish to restrict 
a dangerous competitor on the American market. Real plantations, 
on which settlers who own or lease the land superintend the produc¬ 
tion by hired labour of a crop for export, are seldom found in the 
Philippines. Large estates exist, but they are generally divided 
among native tenants whose oral or written contracts with the 
owner vary greatly as to terms. The only attempt at running a 
su^ir plantation with hired labour was made by the Mindoro Sugar 
Estate. The enterprise came to grief, and the company had to cut 
up its concession into smallholdings. The Spanish Tabacalcra 
Company, which buys three-fourUis of the total crop in Luzon and 
even owns estates in the middle valley of the Kagayan, has had only 
one plantation cultivated with hired labour, and this is meant solely 
for experiments. The rest of the Company's property is let out lo 
tenants. In the Philippines the big plantation is best represented in 
the islands which have been most recently occupied and are sparsely 
peopled. This is particularly true of Mindanao, where there are 
plantations of coconuts, pine-apples, rubber, and, above all, abaed. 
In the Davao district before the recent war the Japanese had set up 
joint stock companies and private firms with large capital for the 
purpose of cultivating abacd. In 1937 a block of planuitions of 
about 60,000 aerra was held by forty^ix Japanese firms, which in 
addition controlled at least as great an area remaining io the hands 
of Japanese or Filipino smallholders.^ In spile of the efforts of 
t Kolb tl75Kp. 233. 
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cemin American association^p this island has not become the great 

producer of rubber that the enormous consumption in the U S.A. 

seemed to warranL In 1939 the only scientifically mn rubber 

plantation in Mindanao belonged to the Goodyear Rubber Co,, its ' 

trees consisting wholly of from Sumatra. In this large 

island rubber trees covered barely 12,000 acres, nearly all of which 

were situated on the Zamboanga penin sula. The expansion of rubber } 

plantations was handicapped not only by the regulations which 

restrict the acquisition of land, but also those w^hJeh prohibited the 

entry of Chinese coolies. The labour on the plantations in 

Mindanao consisted mostly of llocans and Bisayas. Their numbers ' 

were very small compared with those on planlations on the Malay [ 

Peninsula or the Oostkust Province of Sumatra, 

SCIENTITIC AGRICULTURE 

The suco^s of the plantations was connected with the progress of I 

scientific agriculture. The Dutch have won golden opinions by the i 

improvements made by them in tropical agriculture, and the name of fl 

Buitenzorg enjoys special fame. ^ The celebrated Botanical Gardens 
were founded as early as 1817 at a spot which attracted botanists 
owing to its nearness to Jakarta, its heavy rainfd)^ and the survival | 

of a forest vegetation almost intact in places. For more than a | 

hundred years specimens of the plants of Malaya, Indonesia, and > 

the Philippines as well as exotic tropical species from similar regions 
elsewhere have been brought together here and systematically 
classified, so that they can be studied in conditions as nearly like as ; 

possible to the state of nature. In fact^ interest in Euiienzorg goes I 

far beyond its reputation for luxuriance due to its magnificeat | 

avenues of canorium, its tiers of palms, its liana section, and its i 

ponds of Victoria Regia. The Gardens sacrifice less lo the * 

picturesque than do those at Peradenya (Ceylon) and Singapore. 1 

From the beginning its purpose was declared to be scientilk and 
practical. But it was made into a model institution by Melchior 
Treubi its director from 1883 onwards for nearly thirty years. He 
increased the number of laboratories and attracted many foreign 
research w^orkers to them^ and he created the wonderful subsidiary 
station at Chibodas on the slopes of ML Cede at the edge of a virgin 
forest which climbs up to an altitude of some 10,COI> feet. He also 
made the An^iaks da Jardin into one of the most valuable periodicals 
on tropical boiaciy and succeeded In meeting the needs of pure 
sctcnithc research as well as those of the plantations. 

I See bdew, p. 344. 

? Ch. J. Bernard t204h Dwinmeiimann (2I0>. Under the Tndmisiaii i^gtine 
the name has been chan^ to Bosor. 
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Thus, the experimental Gardens at Builenzorg preserve rrum^ 
specimens grown from exotic seeds and become venemble ancestors, 
whose descendants have multiplied tn cultivated atesis. Tea bushes 
were introduced from China and Japan in 1826; coffee bushes front 
Africa replaced the Arabian variety which was too subject to 
Hemileia vassalnx\ rubber trees were imported more than sixty years 
agOp the hevea alone being successful-—and splendidly so; and the 
e/ffjj oil palm, whose selection was to be followed up on the Dost- 
kust of Sumatra. 

Indeed the practical work grew to such proportions that Treub 
had to urge private firms to organise special institutes at ihcir own 
expense, and these also produced good results. In Java there were 
Kvem] of them. The oldest and most famous was the sugar 
institute at Pasuman in East Jav^. In 1928 it had in its biological 
chenucaf and technical sections forty-eight remarkably well qualified 
rcs^rch workers and had at its disposal funds amounting to 1,800,000 
Bonus. In 1921 ail the other experimental sugar institutes u-ere 
amalgamated with it^ The two big planters’ associations In the 
Oostkust of Sumaim each had its research centre at Mcdaa. They 
were the Deli Pianters’ Union for tohacco and the Avros (Algemecn 
Vcrecniging van Rubber-planters Oosikusi van Sumatra} which 
dealt with all the other crops, hut especially with rubber and palm-oil. 
During the boom from 1920 to 1929 these private experimental 
stations tended to cut adrift from the Government,, and Buitenzorg 
i^lDCted itself more and more to theoretical researches. But during 
the sl^p they had to curtail their activities, and the Government 
was forced in many instances to take the place of the planters^ 
associations and* though ilsdf embarrassed by the tightness of its 
budgets, to resort to export duties in order to keep up the labom- 
tonw and experimental gardens, Malaya also has its agjiculturel 
mstitutes* the best known of which is the Rubber Research Institute 
at Kuala Lumpur. 

At first the production of the most important commodities for 
export had been empirical, and it was in the research certtres that 
production was gradually perfected and became scientific. Fedo- 
logical study has been cam^ so far in Java that the island possesses 
a 5oU map which many European countries might well envy. The 
disartrous cfT^^is of clean weeding on the old plantaiions have been 
met by terracing the slopes and by the spread of leguniiuotis cover 
crops which are also wnsidered valuable as green manure. Buiten- 
2 QTg keeps a large series of specimens of these leguminous plants to 
chief developments in tropical agriculture- 
Wor has been waged tnethodically and persevcringly against para¬ 
sites^ which are so various and active in these wtnterless cliiu^^ 
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Some types have been counccmcCe^l by others mtroduced from 
abroad. Thus, the hymenoptera^ which is the coemy of the cofTee 
borer, was taken to Java from U^nda. Selection has enabled young 
plants to be grown and distributed in order constantly to renew the 
ptantation stock; Artificial fertilisation, graining, and the sorting 
of seed have been tried In turn. The methods of collection and the 
preparation of the conrtmodiiy for market have also been steadily 
improved. Care has always been taken In practice not to carry 
esiperijnents too far, but to get the best malts with die least costs. 
By publishing results and by frequent meetings of experts Improve- 
meats have quickly been made known and methods of production 
kept homogeneous. By these means yields have been increasedt 
whilst costs have been reduced, and this has brought about a 
continually mcreasmg export of plantation produce. 

Sugarcane. Sugar is a partlcularLy impressive case 4 Canes had 
been cultivated in Java long before the coming of the Europeans and 
was usually consumed by chewing- On the average the crop gave 
barely S cwt, of sugar to the acre. This figure increased in the 
course of the ISth and 19Lh centuries, thanks to irrigation and 
improvements in indusitiat technique^ But rapid progress be^n 
after the slump at the end of last century, which coincided with the 
appearance of the serais This was a disease caused by a parasitic 
cryptogam, which devastated the plantations. From lfi86 to 1941 
the experimental stations, especially the one at Pasuruan^ steadily 
increased the yield from both field and factory- In 1900 five per 
cenL of the sugar content was still left in the megass^ but in 1930 the 
residue was hardly more thoji 34 per cctiL^ and besides, the megass 
itself w^ used as fuel or fodder. Java and Mauritius were almost 
the only producers of cane sugar to export white sugar quite ready 
for use- Even greater was the progress due to Improvement in 
methods of culth'ation and to the selection, of varieties. Wc saw 
above ^ how cane production in the overcrowded lowlands of Mid 
and East Java where there w-as an annual dry season had reached a 
stage of adjustment that was near perfection. The very restric¬ 
tions which overcrowding forced on firms acted as a stimulus. 
Since the cane wus not to occupy the rented land more than 11^ 
months in three years, so as to ^^'e an opportunity for native food 
crops to be grown, the stump had to be uprooted after every crop 
had been cut and ratooning was never allowed, as it is in so many 
other countries- Since the quantity of water available was limited 
not only by the capacity of the canals, but also by the reqmrcmcTit^ 
of native crops, efforts had to be made to use It sparingly and to 
distribute it carefully In the growing period. A rotation of crops 
^ Cayla (207), 3 See p. JJL 
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was systematically arranged* The different kinds of soil were 
catalogued. On every large plantation the result of the analysis of 
specimens was plotted acre by acre on large-scale maps, the chemists 
atteched to the plantation working at the analyses between the times 
when the factones were busy. Jn this way the kind of manure 
suitable and the quantity required were determined. Sulphate of 
anunonia was often used. At intervals of a few weeks the manure 
was exactly measured out for each plant according to the number of 
trees and the total amount of manure to be applied per acre. Then 
water was poured into each hole to dissolve the salts. It was an 
lustructiye, and rather sad, sight to see the coolies at a blast of the 
mandour’s whistle bending over the furrows in unisou and pounna 
out the water. 

A rise in yield has bren due more to selection of the cane than to 
improvements in cultivation. When the staLton at Pasuruan w'as 
«iabushed in 1686, nearly the whole area was planted with Zwarte 
C/ieribon which barely gave 52 cwt to the acre. More productive 
vanehes, P.O.J.lOO, B.247, B.r.52, and E.K.26. came into favour 
One after the other. In 1927 the last two raised the average yield to 
about 105 cwt. per acre. By 1928 P.O.J.2878 covered 65 per cent, 
oj the cane area m Java and 90 per cent, in 1929. The average yield 
then ijp to nearly 120 cwt. pet acre* TTiis cane not only gives a 
high yield and is immune from serah and other diseases, but is also 
tar less sensitive than any other variety to variaiions in soil and 
climate, so that every day during the whole crop season it ensures 
the amount of canes n^cd for the full working of the mJlLi This 
won erful variety originally came from the crossing of a sugarless, 
ut veryf hardy, wild cane with a highly bred cane that was rich in 
sugar, though subjwi to disease. In 1928 the number of canes 
studied at Pasuruan for the selection of P.O.J.2878 wiis reckoned by 
an expert at 200,000. This cane was one of the greatest teehrucal 
inumphs of tropiMl agriculture. In 1929 at the beginning of the 
slump a new hybrid, 3250, was already being produced. 

Rubber. The success of rubber cultivation has been still more 
stritmg.? The methods arc sufficiently different from sugar 
pnwuction to deserve detailed description also. The tree is exotic 
and was mtrodiioed only at the end of last century. Its cultivation 
Was actually a European invention, and the methods in use today arc 
mamly the results of English and Dutch experiments, though the 
coatnbntion recently made by French planters in Indo-Cyna was 


swd-plots in I he mauntxjm to be given up. 
She of artificial feCmiiljiUon. which la unsucecssfijJ 

» Cfsuner (2W bit). 
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far from negligjblCp TTid pEantalions, covering nearly 3,750.000 
acres in iJie Malay lands, have developed maialy at the expense of 
the forest. There was no need to make the cultivatjQn fit into the 
native cconoitik system^ as was the case with sugarcane. This 
advantage was, however, counter-balanced by a complete ignorance 
of rubber cultivation, and a scarcity of labour. 

The story of the wonderfuL adventures of the Herea brasHiensis 
has often been told. In 1877 the first rubber plants reached Singa¬ 
pore and Buitenzorg from die stock of brought from the 
Amazon region by Sir Henry Wickham and successfully germinaied 
in the warmth of the hothouses at Kew. Little plantations began in 
1890. The oldest inhabitants can remember the despatch of the 
first seeds from the Botanical Gardens at Singapore in old dollar* 
boxes supplied by banks in the town. Owing to the start had by 
Ceylon and Malaya, most of the plantations in Indonesia began with 
seed from those countries. Rubber did not at once arouse great 
interest in business circles. At first, it was planted with coffee and 
was regarded merely as a shade-tree to be removed when it became 
a nuisance. In 1907 the Rubber Growers Association, which in 
1935 controUed plantations in Malaya covering 1,700,000 acres, still 
existed on an income of £200 a year. In 1893 there were not 2500 
acres of Aevcff plantation in Java, The Ficm elnstka^ which had 
been cultivated as early as 1864, was sti!! prefcrredi and bctw^cen 
1900 and 1907 many plantations had both Ficus elastka^ ^famho^ 
GiazfQvii, and Castifloa etastica. Not until 1909 did the Forestry 
Service in [ndonesia decide to adopt the kevea. But in 1910 the 
development of motor transport made the price of rubber shoot up, 
and hevea began its marvellously prosperous career. 

Its progress has not been without risks and set-backs. The tree 
begins to produce only sU or seven years after the seed has been 
planted, and a great deal of capital is needed to estabUsh and main¬ 
tain a plantation until tapping can begin. Gearing away forest is a 
heavy task. To begin with, inspection paths are laid out on compass 
bearings and opened up with cutlasses to enable the nature and 
quality of the land to be examined^ The paths gradually become 
cart-tmeks and facilitate transport while felling is in process* and 
then in the end they are made into macadamised roads on the 
plan tat iom 

^ The main impfovements in husbandry * were, first, the progressive 
giving up of secondary crops like coffect cassava, and pinc^apples^ 
whose yield allow ed the planter to be less impatient in waiting for the 
first tapping but w hich checked the growth of the hevtas. Secondly, 
clean weeding was gi^cn up. it had been a crude transference to 
I CaySa SoKvit (230>, 
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the uopics of the practice originatine in temperate climes of re¬ 
moving aJJ weeds. When adopied in Ceylon, it resulinsd in a great 
deterioradon of the soiJ, which quickly lost its humus through the 
direct action of the sun’s rays and was swept away by the run-off of 
rain-water, especially in hilly districts. Between the wars the tise of 
^vcr-crops ofleguminous creeping plants spread chiefly from the 
Oostkust. This procedure was replaced sometimes by a practice 
apparently simpler, but in fact more subtle and iaborious, namely, 
the emtion of a uatural or semi-natural covering of the soil by 
planung a forest association as like as possible to the original 
habitat of the hevta after the climlnatioo of species which were 
aggressive or harmful to the trees. 

But the most important development was the general use of 
^aftmg. As early as 1913 it was found aAer many experiments that 
the he\ea could be grafted. This opened the prospect of an caor- 
raous increase in yield far more rapid than could be achieved by 
sei^ioa through normal reproduction. After choosing Aeveoj 
with a high yield, a great deal of knowledge had to be gathered so as 
to apply the method to large areas and to create ‘clones', or oflT- 
^nng of the chosen tree produced by noo-sexual processes. Before 
iiig djstnbui^^ these clones their quality tested at the cxpoii- 
menial stations, the chief of which belonged to the Rubber Research 
Insmute at KuaJa Lumpur, the Avros in Sumatra, and the Biiltenz^rg 
r Front these came the great number of grafted trees 

wmch from 1930 onwards covered huge areas in Malaya and Indo- 
China. Some of this was new ground, bm as a rule /wi cai from 20 
o 25 years old were felJcd to ntake room for the new trecs+ The 
change prosed to be a great success. A plantation of Aereos alJ 
grown from seed gave in ihe twelfth year an average yield of 450 lb. 
ol dry rubber to the acre. But this figure was aiready reached in the 
sixth year, that is. at the first tapping, by grafted trees which in the 
twrelfth year could yield more than 2200 to 2650 lb., 2800 to 3000 lb. 
With a well-known clone like Avros 49, and even more than 4400 lb. 
with T.J.1, a selection from Chiomaa near Buitenzorg. 

The proper method of lapping the he\m was not known at first. 
OJ couTM, the gouge and knife had replaced the machete of the 
Amazonian seringuehos, but a whole series of iuctsions whether 
running spirally right round the tree or arranged in a fishbone 
pattern leading to a vertical drain, exhausted the hesea. At times 
the coohe climbed a ladder to reach more of the trec-suifaoe. With 
mwe methods the recuperation of the latcx-bcaiing tissues was 
dimcuU^ the growth of the tree slow^ and the yield poor and some- 
times compJelcly arroted. Later on, prophylactic methods of 
tapping were used which allowed the tree to rest and gave it a longer 
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lifc^ at the same time achieving a saving tjf labour. E.^perintents 
were made to discover the cpdmtitn density of trees to the acre^ and 
the value of the diBerent kinds of soil was carefully studied together 
with the effects of various manures. 

In spite of this remarkable progress, rubber cultivation has been 
practised too short a lime for the best methods to have been found, 
and It is still in the experimental stages. The problem of cover crops 
remains unsolved, and the use of manure has not become general 
The most economical method of tapping is still being sought^ ns is 
also ihe optimum density of trees to the acre. Grafting itselT seems 
to be an abnormal procedure and is sometimes accused of producing 
brittle trees with loo thin a bark and slight resistance to disease. 
Some experts predict that in the future grafted trees wiU no longer be 
usedt but only those grown from seed derived from clones of proved 
quality^ 

Machinery has enabled a reduction in man-power to be made in 
the factories. The coagulating basin holding a few quarts has been 
replaced by an aluminiuin vat with a capacity of more than 300 
gallons. Train mills arranged in series allow as much as 4400 dry 
Ib. to be treated per hour. Quick, improved methods of smoking 
and drying produce a homogeneous article with the long-sought 
consistency in mechanical properties. But the sheets are oRen still 
valued according to their appearance, and collaboration between 
planter and milbowuer has heen slighL A beginning has been made 
in exporting latex not in dry sheets, but in liquid form concen¬ 
trated by centrifugal action^ evaporation, or a kind of skimming 
process. 

Falm~OiL The oil palm {el^s gnifisensis) affords another i nsia noe 
of the domestication of a tree far from tt$ original home. In this 
case the distant home was Guinea, and once again Mdaya wm the 
adopted country. There it has been wonderfully successful: but it 
has done even belter in the Oostkust of SuiuaLra. Imroduccd into 
Buitenzorg from Rctmion In 1848 at first as an ornamental tree, the 
oU palm was not really cultivated till 1910, when It was taken up by 
some enthusiasts, among whom was Adrien tiattet, a Belgian. 
Here it found a suitable climate, soil which was excellent in places, 
and, above all, an unrivalled technical and scientific organisatjoTt 
that had already made its reputation in the rubber boom, in 1938 
oil palms had been planted on 69,000 acres in Malaya and 207,000 
aents in Indonesia, which makes a total of 276,000 acres, of which 
235,000 were yielding fruit. Those Far Easicm plantations whkh 
were not yet In production in 1920* were exporting 276,000 tons of 
palm-oil and 56,000 tons of nuts in 1938. 

The difference in treatment of the tree in West Africa is singularly 
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msiructive. There the palm grows natuniHy or else gets only inter* 
mittent and slight attention; the trees stand at irregular intervals 
aniong other forest sp^ies; they arc laden and wrapped about with 
epiphytes; and the varieties are very mixed and their bunches of un* 
^ual sue. To make a plantation of 25.000 acres Jike the one at 
Ohore^ Labis in Malaya^ a dense forest area is first sunxyed by air, 
then divided into blocks of 250 acres, and methcxlicatly cleared and 
burnt. In 1929 eighteen months after the first ring of an axe, 7400 
have been planted and 5000 more put in in 
^ I ' ^ideen from boxes, grow into plants from among 

Which a strict election is made by a process of artificial fertilisation. 
1 he female infiorescences uc wrapped in oilcloth and at the right 
moment the pollen chosen is blown on to them vrith a little pair of 
ows. A metal plate fixed to the stem is marked whenever a 
f picked and thus shows the yield exactly. The tree is eare- 

rully cleani^ and the barren leaves pruned off. Between the rows 
01 palms there is a thick cover crop of leguminous plants or seiecied 
a ” country terraces are made to check the loss 

ol sod. A vigorous struggle is carried on by means of poison, virus, 
and trained dojp against rats, which are fond of the oily fruit; and 
a^inst Mterpdlars arsenic dust is sprayed on the trees and special 
files br^ indoors are released in the plantations, 

n nca the native wastes much time in forcing a way through to 
the tr^ in dimbing up the bole whose iieight is increased by the 
., ^1" ^ and in carrying the nuts a tong distance to 

his hut. In Malaya paths laid out as soon as the forest has been 
_ red away, and constantly improved, give easy access to the pa]ms, 
t^ng to a wise spacmg out, the trees grow Jess quickly and develop 
their bunches at no great height above the ground. The coolies 
seldom cany the heavy bunches more than 100 yards^ without 
coimngto a motor road. On Johore Labis there are 110 miles of such 

“ narrow-gauge railway which takes the 
^ to the mill m the centre of the plantation, 

’ striking contrast in cultivation and tran.sport is repeated 

in c process of preparation for market. Among the negroes 
extraction IS done by the women with a primitive domesile implc- 
biJ content of the nut small, but also some 
JO or 50 per cent of the oil is lost, and what is left is impure and veiy 

hJ powerful plant in big mills the kernels, which 

start by being far ncher, yield more than 95 per cent, of their oil and, 
as hey are treated while still fresh, the percentage of acidity does not 
usually exceed i, as compared with between 15 and 40 in West Africa, 

I da palmitr A hofle (219). pp. 23-58. 

jOQ jprtfds oti sofTiit 
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The result is not surprising. Whilst a grove of pdnts in Africa 
wouidp even after some attention^ give no more than half a ton per 
acre annually in the most favourable condiiionSp the yield in Eastern 
plantations amounts lo one ton for six-year-old palms and increases 
From year to year until it attains three and a half tons from trees ten 
years old. Costs are lowered stth more by the reduoiion in the 
labour required, the cutUng out of the need for packing, and the 
efikiency of the machineiy, the motive power for which is supplied 
by burning the nutshells^ In fact, transport is very often in bulk by 
road, raih or sea in tanker vehicles or ships. What a contrast there 
is between the 600-ton tanker from Port Swettenham or Bclawan 
Ekii, warmed by spiral pipes so as to keep the oil liquid^ and the 
West African puncheon, 'Marseillais'^ or Liverpooler rolled by a 
negro along the road to the wharf. It is admitted today that tropical 
Africa, the home of the eliris^ cannot compete with the Malay lands 
except by importing selected seed and employing the methods tried 
out in the Far East for the last thirty years. 

Cinchona and other Flantation Crops. Cinchona has certainly had 
its best-known success in Java,^ though its pUtcc in the list of exports 
from the East Indies b far tower than those of rubber and palm-oiL 
The plant is a native of South America and was introduced about 
1S45, but the most delicate and prohtable task was the acclimatisa¬ 
tion in the mountains in the Friangan Residencies of a new variety 
brought from Bolivia by Ledger about 1870 and steadily improved. 
The seeds of the Cinchona ledgenana are flat» winged, and very smalh 
llierc are on the average 3500 of them in a gramme, and a gramme 
was w'orth 10 florins in about 1927. The bark is the valuable part 
of the tree, TEie seeds come from trees selected for the amount of 
sulphate of quinine in the bark^ the thickness of the bark^ and the 
circumference and dimensions of the trunk. They arc picked out 
one by one in a dark room on illuminated ground glass and then 
distributed in accurately weighed quantities to be spread evenly over 
every square yard of the sifted compost forming the seed-beds under 
shelter of ferns and straw. The plants stay there and are carefully 
w^asched for between sb and ten months before being set in the 
ground. Cinchona ledgeriana b often grafted on to CfiicAi?nn 
sucdnibro^ which b far less rich in quinine^ but hardier and will 
grow at a lower altitude. Piantaiions arc made at the expense of 

1 King (106). p. 145; Schoofs (236). At Mculaboh OH the w«t cwlst of 
Sumatra the oU nim from the rivier-tankcr lo the iKOau-iiuiker by rncaiM of a 
pipedcnc on the wharf* The summer is loadHl in a few Betfitaia Congo 

has netently odopEcd these mclhods of bulk transport. Pomtc-Noire m French 
Equatorial Africa b lo have the advantage of it al^. 

^ Frontou (211>; Kerbcsch (220): «e also M. MuskI in AG.k WA PP ^-7. 
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CHAPTER 18 


DEVELOPMENT OF PEASANT AGRICULTURE 

it is not surprising that, profilebk and varied as it is^ European 
cxploiiation should occupy but a very SHtall part of the Land under 
ciiluvation and also of the cultivable area in Malay countries.^ In 
Java, where the oldest pkntations are to be found, they covered 
about J,3^0,000 acres in 1940, which b less than one-iifteemh of the 
land under cultivation* though only 68 per cent, of the total area of 
the island was cultivated. In other islands it is imposstble to 
estimate the area under colti^ntion because the temporary patches, 
or kdimgs^ are scattered about. Moreover, the statistics of countries 
not Included in Indonesia make no clear distinction between Euro¬ 
pean and native cropfS. Nevertlielcss, k is oertatu that the latter are 
by far the greater both in area and in voltime and value of production^ 
except, however^ in western Malaya and the Medan district in the 
Oostkust. 

Causes of Developmerti^ But it is of greater interest that native 
agricullurc is not restricted to supplying local needs. In 1936 it was 
estimated that 30 or 35 per cent of the agricultural produce in 
Indonesia was exported.^ Native producers were sharing more and 
more in the exports, though they certainly shipped abroad a far 
smaller proportion of their produce than the European planta* 
tions. 

This orientadon of native cultivation ts of recent date, [n 1898 
European agncuUurai enterprise was sdll responsible for 90 per cent, 
of the exports from the East Indies. In 1927 it had fallen to 69 per 
cent, and in 1937 it was only 53 per cenL Fraught with great 
consequenoes, the development canaol hide the fact that the Malay 
lands must first and foremost ensure the subsistence of their in¬ 
habitants. But thb is not considered when the great foreign markets 
stand wide open, though it is called lo mind from time lo time by 
slumps. 

It is not always easy to give details of the development of native 
crops in tropkal colonies. There are few clear documents which 

^ In 1940 phmUL'oEis in Malay occupied ahoul 1 per cent, of the total area. In 
Java 4-4 per cent.. In Sumatra t per cent., and iu the raat oT Ute Ouier f^vriKa 
0-04 per cent. 

^ For boLb agricultural and mineral production together ihe pcrccnldgr wu 
35 or 40, 05 a^aiiut 7 ptr ctol. in the U.SA.. according to C RIkkc (235>h 
H ill article given the pcnxntagD of each leading pfoduet Utai Is comumed 
locally. It varied from I per oeou for rubber to 97 per cent, for riw and wyi- 
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can be turned ic good account conccmiDg Malaya and die Ph if ip- 
pines. But in 1929 the Iniemailonal Colonial Institute^ Avhich had 
taken up die inaltcrj published an excellent and very substantial 
report by Dr. B. Smits on the modes and factors by which this 
development took place in Indonesia up to 1926J 

The Ileuses are Jegion. Progress was in part guided and tn part 
submitted to by the colonists, whose views dttTered as to the good 
done by ii^ That the interests of planters and merchants might 
d-ilTcr on the matter will easily be understood. lEuropcan agri* 
cultural concerns could not look with a ravourablej or even an 
indifTerent^ eye on the indefirutc expansion of native expoit crops 
which were becoming serious competitors of their own^ were 
curtailing the labour available* and wcfe disturbing the hitherto 
carefully controlled markets. Merchants* on the other hand, were 
able to make good profits out of the expansion of these crops. As 
a rule the native cultivator could scarcely dispense with their help 
iji disposing of his produce. Moreover, goods imported from 
distant countries were distributed by them among the natives, whose 
purchasing power was a direct function of the value of the exports. 

That is why the part played by the Chinaman, w'ho is a born 
middleman* had been great both in collaborating with European 
firms and in carrying on all kinds of business from bartering with the 
peasants to exporting produce abroad. However* in these matters 
he himsetf now suffers from the competition of natives* which has 
become more effective owing to Government support. Some 
Malays* too, like the Achinese, Minangkabaus* Banjarcse* and 
Bugjs, have encouraged the new crops owing to their fondness for 
trading. 

Emphasis must next be laid on the considerable influence of the 
banks and great commercial firms, European, American, Japanese, 
and Chinese, with their many branches and agencies. The Dutch 
polky of the ^open door^ and the liberal British system in Malaya 
have led to keen competition between them, and they have con¬ 
stantly tried to e.xpand their business by accepting a veiy small rate 
of profit. The native producer has benefited by this and with these 
attractive conditions ia view has expanded his cash crops. 

Commercial activity has naturally been accompanied by improve¬ 
ment in ways and means of transport. Improvement began early in 
iava^ but is more recent in oiher islands. The progress of sea 
communications between the islands and in particular the remarkable 
organisation of the K+P.M. with its many boats catling at an ever 
Rowing number of open roadsteads* greatly fostered copra produc¬ 
tion on the coasts of the Malay lands and, later* indirectly assisted 
I B. anits ail)[ Robcquiiin (200), pp. 114-25. 
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oiher vcntuns of native agriculiuie which grew up thanks to the 
raiiways and roads now running into the backlands. 

Nature unJ Dislrihutwn of Crops gronit by Nat ires for Export. 
Native agriculture has, however, fared variously according to locality. 
U has used diSerent methods and applied itself to different products. 
In overcrowded lowlands it has found some difhcuUy in turning to 
export crops, since the land there is almost wholly devoted to local 
subsistence and especially to rice cultivation. We have seen that in 
Java the sugarcane has succeeded in worming its way into the rota* 
tion of crops only by the direct action of European firms which have 
rented land for intermittent use under strict terms of contract. In 
this case the native is a mere wage-earner. It is often the same with 
tobacco in the PrincipaJities in the centre and cast of the island. 
Apart from copra, the chief exports of native-grown prtMlucc from 
the lowlands of Java are derived from the so^:alled secondary crops 
which the peasant grows in the interval between the rice and sugar¬ 
cane seasons. These crops include maize, cassava, sweet potatoes, 
yams and other tubers, various leguminous plants among which soya 
and groundnuts take a leading place, and tobacco, which is grown 
on xaiitthr or tegafs and sold mainly in packets {krosok) of dry leaves. 
However, perennials lihe pepper and kapok, whose produce is chiefly 
meant for sale, or like areca nut. which is partly consumed locally 
and partly exported, are welcomed in the gardens in the lowlands. 
Tea deserves special mention, not only because it forms the third 
largest native export from Java (after tapioca and copra), but also 
because in many places in the western mountains it has spread over 
areas that were once forest and had been cleared for patch cultivation. 
The opportunities for this had been strictly limited in Java owing lo 
the ban on iadufigs, though on the other hand iadangs remained in 
current use in the former Outer Provinces. 

Exports of native-grown commodities have not, however, bad their 
progress checked by tlie flow ot capital into the plantations in the 
Outer Provinces any more than they have had in Malaya. In fact, 
they have made the most surprising advance there, for many of them 
are derived from exotic plants whose cultivation has been adopted 
by the peasants, even though these plants might appear lo be to the 
special sphere of European plantations. 

In sparsely peopled districts, indeed, it was possible for the natives 
to use large areas for the new crops without encroaching on the space 
needed for their own subsistence. They had only to make use of 
ladangs and merely to till them more intensively cither by prolonging 
the duration of use between the two periods of fallow or by making 
more or larger patches. Nor did they fail to do so. It has happened 
that, after the arrival of the Europeans and especially since the end 
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of the Y9ih century, strong demands for export crop$ have been made 
to some of the nnder^popubted tcnrilories. The districts whose 
inhabitants have profited most from ibe new crops are situated right 
in the western portion of the Malay world along the Strait most 
frequenily used by ships passing between the Indian Ocean and the 
South China Sea on one of the world's greatest seaways^ They are 
western Malaya, Sumatra (especially the east}, and the south, west, 
and north-west of Borneo, These districts are grouped about 
SingaporCi which, thanks to its position and even more to Great 
Britain s skilful commercial policy and the tireless activity of the 
Chinese, has been unrivalled as a centre of energy. This function is 
of recem dale, however, for Raffles did not found the English settle¬ 
ment till JB19i and the Suez CanaJ was not opened until fifty years 
later. 

Except for sugar and coBee from Java, the native cultivator in 
Malay lands up to the J9th century contributed to the exports little 
more than spices: cinnamon, nutmegs, and cloves from the Moluccas 
and pepper from Bcnkulen, Bantam, and the coasts of Borneo. 
Besides, these contributions which were complementary to ihe system 
of primitive collecting had for most of ihe time the character of 
tribute exacted by the Outch East India Company, Van den Bosches 
system in the first half of the 19th century was by and large merely 
an extension and improvement of this compulsory method under 
the close supen-'ision and for the profit of the NetherTands Govem- 
ment. After the bepnning of the 19th century, however, spices 
Were no longer the chief exports, their production being exceeded by 
those of sugar and coffoe. 

Whilst in the East Indies outside the lowlands in East and Central 
Java canes arc hardly cultivated for export, coffee has found excellent 
conditions in some of the other islands, Caffea Arabica was intro¬ 
duced into the East Indies in 1669. As a species, it is tolerant of 
altitude and even requires it in the tropics. So it became quite 
acclimatised in the mountains of Sumatra, in the backlands of 
Palembangt BenktUen, and Radang, and in Mrnahassa as W'cll as in 
ibc Pnangan Residencies in Java, When in consequence of the 
ravages of the Hemileh vastatnX which had crossed from Ceylon to 
the East Indies about 1370-75, the Afubita was more and more re¬ 
placed on pbruations by African forest species—greatly improved by 
Rafting, whilst keeping their resistatice to dbease—and ihc Ltbenn, 
import^ in 1876| and the Robu^ia^ in 1900^ were also taken up by 
the natives in the Outer Provinces, Coffee proved very siiitable for 
native cultivation. Planted on the ladang at the same time as the 
food crops, it begins to yield its fruit when the food crop has been 
hanested completely. The skinning and drying of the berry can be 
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carried oui without any expeasive equipment. ALready under the 
Cultuur syitem Govcmmenl control over the coff« trade had be¬ 
come precarious owing to the gn^t number of small producers. In 
Java the coffee monopoly had had to be joined to that of sdt» the 
two products being exchanged for each other in ofitclal w^aichouses.^ 
But smuggling was still active and was proBtabJe to private traders. 
Today, whilst the coffee exported from Java comes almost wholly 
from European plantations, oo which it is often intermingled with 
rubber, it do^ not form one-third of the quantity shipped from the 
former Outer Frovinoes. In 1937 67 per cent of the total amount 
of coffee exported from Indonesia and nearly all the 7000 tons of 
Ambica shipped abroad was grown by natives. 

The history of the hevea is more famous and picturesque than that 
of coffee. Together with the Ficus efastka and others which yielded 
lateip the tree was growing in gardens and ladangs in Malayap 
Sumatra^ and Borneo as early as the beginni ng of this century when 
the period of high profits opened for European planters. The first 
havens to be cultivated by natives are mcorded as growing at iambi 
about 1904, and the first cargo of latex from them was shipped Lti 
1911. At the end of 191S about 3^000,000 trees were counted in this 
Residency, Heveas cultivated by natives made their appearance in 
the Residency of Palembang as well as in Borneo before 1910, 
fSlgrims to Mecca played a large part in spreading the seed at an 
early date. They heard of the success of the American tree as they 
passed through Ceylon and Malaya, and a considerable trade in seed, 
brought mainly from Feoang and Malacca, grew up through them 
in 1910. The Chinese helped to spread the new crop by growing it 
themselves and even more by undertaking the sale of native-growti 
latex. When the Chin^ on the west coast of Borneo failed to mate 
a profit out of gold-minmg, they used at one time to try to make up 
for this by cultivating gambier; but after 1910 they turned to the 
hevea. 

The tri^c suits the fndwtg system even better than coffee, [t 
nourishes on very different kinds of ground, even on very sleep slopes. 
Its cultivation is simple. After rice or cassav'a has b«n harvsted, 
the harm continues to grow unmantired among a sponlaucous 
secondary forest growth, for the native does no more than check the 
overwhebning tendency of the vcgctatioii by thinning it out now and 
then* The tree even does good. As it is generally planted more 
closely than on the plantations, it occupies and protects the soil and 
checks loss by erosion. Young stands are healthy, vigorous, and of 
fine appearance. Of co urse, the tapping and preparation of the latex 
are often carelessly done, the bark d^troyed, and the rubber badly 
1 Mo«y (I9«). I, p. 2S6, 
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smoked and dried. However, improveincni is taking place. 
Though m general the peasants still refuse lo graft, they accept clone 
seeds which are at times distributed free; and they arc adopting less 
harmful methods of tapping than daily incisions round one^uartcr 
of the circumference. The implements required cost little. The latex 
is often coagulated with alum in an empty paraffin tin and is rolled 
out on a board into a sheet, which is then bung up to dry. Though 
the commodity thus produced may contain certain impurities and 
is ai limes mixed with little bits of bark, it can be w^orked over in a 
rcmilling Establishuicni. This kind of ifidustry was at first confined 
mainly to the Chinese, and the mills used for it had increased in 
number m Singapore, Penang, Malacca, and other ports in Malaya. 
Preparation at the source of production has improved owing to the 
spread of the use of little hand roIJing-mllls and the construction of 
curing^sheds at trad trig centres^ The interests of European agents 
and traders, who* like the Chinese middlemen, have differetit view's 
from those of the large-scale planters, encouraged the increase of 
rubber cuitivatioti by the natives. In fact, big firms tended to do 
without the help of these middlemen and to deal directly with con¬ 
sumers in Europe and the United States. Besides, the Colonial 
Governments supported the smallholders and commissioned native 
agents to teach them the best methods of production. 

In short, though exact comparison Is difficult, native production 
per acre was not known to be less than that of ptantaUons on which 
there was no grafting; and sheets of rubber from the new curing- 
sheds Were of a quality approaching that obtained from European 
mills. 

The Increase in rubber-growing by the natives was due to all these 
causes* But the controls that European producers had thought 
would be to their own advantage rather furthered the development. 
The failure of the Stevenson plan was typical. It owed its name to 
the president of the Commission which the British Government sent 
out in 1920 to save the rubber plantaiionSp which were threatened 
With a serious crisis due to overproduction^ At that time English 
capitalists control led nearly three-quarters of world production. 
Expansion was restricted^ and the desired result quickly seemed to 
^ reached, for the average price of mw rubber, which from U IM 
in I9l0 had fallen to 5f/, in 1919 and to I If/, in 1922, rose again to 
4r. 4</, in I^cmber 1925. But the big producers had counted with¬ 
out the natives. As prices had risen, so rubber trees had multiplied 
in the in Sumatra and Borneo, more quickly than on 

Europran plantations^ and that without the formation of companies 
or the issue of shatos and advertisements. Between 1922 and 1 92$, 
owing mainly to the natives in the Outer Provinces, Indonesia’s 
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share in rubber production had risen from 25 in 38 per cent.^ whilst 
that or Malaya had ralbn from 73 to 58 per cent. The Dutch, who 
had before this been themselves disagreeably surprised^ had itistUuted 
a vast enquiry, which reported about 1925 that rubber trees in Iambi 
Rcsidettcy alone numbered 10^000,000 or 15,000,OCX>. As world 
demand did not increase ra$t enou^ and American constimers wicre 
holding ofTt the Stevenson plan had to be given up in 1928. Prices 
fell, aitd a very severe crisb shewk the rubber market. 

Thus, rubber nuised in an extremely acute form one of the most 
serious problems connected with colonisation, namely competition 
between European and peasant producerSp one armed with his 
capital, proud of his organisation and technique, and helped by his 
knowledge of the market: the other having the advantage of a low 
standard of living and securing unexpected profits from casual and 
slovenly cultivation. When prices rose* the peasant rubber grower 
in Jambi could be seen buying patent leather shoes, gramophoneSt 
bicycles and cars, and imported cigars and canned foods.^ If the 
price of rubber fell, he would at first start exhaustive tapping of the 
trees to mainiain his earnings by producing a greater quantity* 
Should the fall in price go on, he would leave the trees untouched 
and make other /aJangj in which to cultivate the traditional food 
crops. He would not return to the rubber except when hard pressed 
for want of cash to pay hb taxes or defray the expense of a family 
rite. When attracted once more by high prices, the peasant would 
resume the intensive exploitation of his rubber trees and would 
plant more seeds In the ashes of another forest clearing. In sparsely 
peopled districts such as occur frequently in Sumnira and Borneo, 
he would even cull in foreign labour for tapping. This was done in 
iambi, for instance, where the tappers were given half or two-thirds 
of the produce. The reactions of local growers are hard to foreseCi, 
and control b very difficult when the producers are countJess in 
number and the plantations of rubber trees scattered through the 
forest in a country without a cadastral survey or even an accurate 
map. 

The interests at stake were too importopt to be left to run their owm 
course. The Dutch East Indian planters succeeded in having native 
rubber production regulated by an export duty which varied ac¬ 
cording to the state of the market and the restrictions laid down by 
the miemational agreement of 1934. This elastic andi in fad, unfair 
tax provoked serious discontent. A regular census of producers 
had to be made, which, when completed in Indonesia in 1936, made 
the natives liable to individual inspection, as European estates were. 
The count showed nearly 790,000 native rubber platitniions^ the 
J Le Fevre (222k p, N4. 
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average size belag about two acres. Wiih a cultivated area some 
250*1W acres brger than the European plantations native produc¬ 
tion in 1937 accounted for 49 per c^L of the total amount exported 
from the East Indies. This came almost wholly from the Outer 
Provinces, for out of 590.000,000 naUve-owned rubber trees, about 
half of which were producing, there were barely B,000,000 in Java, 
and these nearly all in the wesi.i 

In Malaya* too* native-owned rubber plantations arc nuiTLerous. 
They are ol^en mere gardens near the village with the trees growing 
close together and mingled with other useful plants. Bui with the 
Malay, or in some cases the Indian, smallholder rubber may become 
the tmpC riant and almost the only crop, especially in the south of 
the Peninsula, in Bniisb Borneo, as in the Dutch portion, native 
smallholders produce far more than the large plantaticins. Sarawak 
in particular is a country of smallholdings. In 193S it was reckoned 
that some 230,000 acres under rubber were divided into 93,000 
holdings. 

The distinction, varying with the district and the product, between 
shipments from plantiilioiis and those ftorn native sources reveals 
the influence of bolh the conditions in which the different crops ate 
pown and the policies of the Colonial Governments. At first sight 
it is surprising that of two palms like the coconut and oil palms ihe 
former should be almost exclusively cultivated by natives*^ whikt 
the other is one of the most typical repre$entatives of the plantation 
system. Closer attention soon cleats up the maiter. The coconut 
palm has been cultivated from time immemorial in the Malay world. 
At first coconut groves spread by the natural disscmjiialion of ihc 
nuis along the seashore^ The tree does not as a rule begin to beat 
fruit until ii is about seven or eight years old^ sometimes even as ime 
as ten years. When the nut is broken, the kernel is easily separated 
from the shell by primitive, but well-tried, methods. After being 
dried in the sun or smoked over a wood fire, it becomes the com¬ 
modity known as copra, wWch is easily stored and transported to 
overseas oibrefineries. On the other hand, the oil palm was greatly 
favoured by large-scale European exploitation. Like the American 
htrea^ it was unknown to the natives. But it could only be adopted 
by them with far greater diflleulty, for* in truth* few trees have 
benefited so much from plantation conditions. By selection and 

1 The arEAtcsi proportion auftined bv iwuiv^ rubber cultiyadon as compared 

with HunTfmn wis rciichcd in 193S in Borneo and in Sumaira in the Residencies 
of l^cfnbani, Jiutibi* and Westkual. Owina to tbe decline in the planEatioos, 
native rubber prcKluctiDn has increased since the end of the war, 

2 More thiui 90 per cetiL of the copni from Jndoncsia and the Phitipplncs 
comes fraiL native sources. 
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improvement in cultivation it has become the world’s g^rcatcsi pro¬ 
ducer of vegetable oil to the acre and it sometiincs begins to bear at 
the age of three years. Unlike the coconut, Its soft fruit requires 
timely picking and rapid treatment to give no moie than the very 
faintly acid oil demanded by European iridusirte5+ The natives 
could not compete uith the large plantation, which has roads and 
narrow gauge railways running through it* plenty of closely super¬ 
vised labour, large refineries right In the centre of the cultivated 
area, and adequate mrans of shipment. 

The reason why the native share In exports hEis shown a mticli 
greater increase in coffee than in tea is that the latter commodity 
demands a far more complicated preparation in order to satisfy the 
taste of European consumers, a taste moreover that has been created 
and maintained by the skilful publicity of large English firms. ^ It is 
not surprising cither that the n^itive had practically no hand in the 
cultivation of cinchona, since it is a scientilic business and the 
product requires careful preparatioHi has a small output, and is 
therefore easily controlled. 

In the case of other plants the influence of coloniLd policy prevails 
over technique. It is clearly evident that as sisal is a Mexican agave 
which was taken to Sumam from Africa* it would not e^ily peite- 
trate into the native economic system because of the difficulty of 
stripping the fib re. But on the other hand, which is a banana- 
tree native to the PhilippineSp appears to suit die European plantation 
system. It is a herb which, sending out shoots from its rhi^omcp 
occupies the ground for several years in succession and has usually 
spread at the expense of the forest. It is certainly very easy to 
cultivate, but it can be improved by scientific methods of selection* 
and the industry benefits from the use of machines for stripping the 
fibre. Hand-stripping as the natives do it, may give a high quality 
product, but it is a long, complicated* and even risky business. The 
Japanese started many improvements on their plantations in Davao, 
However, the culuvation remains chiefly in the hands of the native 
smallholder. The same is true of tobacco and su^ri which are 
among the chief exports from the Philippines. Clearly thb is one of 
the consequences of Spanish colonial rule and later of American 
polk:y, for both these nations allowed Iiuropeans to invest Far less 
capital in agricultural schemes than was the case with plantarions in 
Malaya and Indonesia. ^ 

The case of sug:ir in the Philippines is significant.* The principal 
development has been the replacement of little mills by large 
factories, called "Centrals’, which increased in number chiefly during 
the boom in 19i6"23. In I9ifi raw, or muscovado, sugar still 
i V. Hcm> (213lt Kolb (J75), pp. 243-70. 
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formed most of the quantity csporied. whilst in 1926 white sue^ led 
»L A ^ refincnes attract the Philippine, S^ish, 

we?emSv«?rinvest menu, ^which 
were mainly of Govenimeni funds in the Philippine NaUonal Bank 

"rj “f ■" 

nf Fmneiseo and Honolulu, But the direct cuitivaiion 

dni exccpliojial in the Philip^ 

h^^j lets * ciio-fidds. Who is Often a and who 

donf fi w V ^ worked by a tenant niimer (as is widely 

done in Negros) or else on the metayer system. In short saear 

naSC?r '? in tilc hands of more than 20,So 

svsiemJ nA"^' Me^ods of cultivation are as outHif-date a& the 
th!n™^ I ^ tenure. Of course, the soij is on the average less fertile 
SjTi* Jt" more uncertain. But the low yield of 

by rule of thumb, 
k T Practised: slips are not grown 

s«tem *“■ ’’’bere is no rational 

system of rotation, manure is little used, and the soil is exhausted by 

ocrmkf ^ Selection is not practised, many varieties 

Se Sren Jit canes 

supplied regularly 

Cro/ir atid ihe Plmtanorts. The question of the 

natk! r r r “'' c''lti''a<ion, European and 

da ^ one, because the necessaty 

^a are either imponderable or. as often happens, do not exist, and 
oera^ the answer depends on the point of view of the observer, 
m ‘'^ 1 ^ the advantages of the plantation art at once 

'j are rapid development of the land, high and 

them«*r ^ f * control. Europeans can scarcely contain 

the^lves for pn^de on seeing line upon line of rubber trees or oil 

S where a few years before had been wild and almost 

(euimisniM Certainly one of the most striking 

Icsumonics to the efficiency of colonial exploitation. 

Qne must not, however, be compUceni over this first impression 
nm?statistics of production. One of the most 
proies^—and the most commendable—aims of colonial govem- 
menis is lo raise the standard ofliving of the native. But there is no 
sure tRt to be applied in order to assess improvement. If we go by 
^len^ find great difficulty in making our 

estunates, for, whilst the profit made on exports is to be reckoned on 
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ihc credit side, the loss due to the abandonment of or deercaM >n 
food crops must be placed on the debit side. Careful comparisons 
made in 1927 seem to show that the native did not benefit so imich 
in districts in which the greater part of the exports were suppli^ 
by plantations, but that his advantage lay rather in native small¬ 
holdings. „ . 

On the other hand, though it is impossible to calculate all Uie 
elements of human happiness, it is oertam that happiness u not 
proportionate to the net income from man’s labour and that well¬ 
being and comfort owe a great deal to a regular and progressive 
development of social conditions. Plantations often uproot natives 
from their homes. This cannot be avoided, since plantations imist 
as a rule be established on unoccupied land where population is 
sparse and must iherefone employ labour drawn from a distance and 
force it for several months or even years to live an artificial life far 
from the native village and family circle. The sugar estate m Java 
must be regarded as exceptions, since they had the g«d fortune to 
start a profitable and scicmifically cultivated crop m areas over¬ 
populated and so to find their workers close at band, ut i e was 
very different for the employees on tea plantations m the Priangan 
Residencies, most of whom came from the neighbouring plains and 
for the cooties on the Oosikust or in Malaya, who came over the sea 
from Java, India, or China and lived for several years as exiles in a 
foreign land- Foreign labour is also employed by natives lor the 
cultivation of crops for export; e.g, rubber in Sumatra an sugar 
cane in Luzon and Negros, But the tenns of engaecment are 
looser than on the plantation, where labour consists mainly or wage- 

earners pure and simple.^ , . . LVU 

Planters vigorously assert the advantages of their system, ' 
they claim to be an excellent palliaiive for over-population. 

^avirig^ brought home by cmignuits cause distnm overloa 
Bi swarm of wretchedly poor people to beriefit by ihe earamgs e 
from ilic opening up of new country, and. if care is taken to raniU 
not individuals, but whole families, the very desirable transfer ot 
people may become permanent- Those who hold the opposite vi^ 
answer that in fact the sexes are generally very unequal m number on 
European concessions, family life is rare, and 

are in the great majority everywhere; and that it is true that, though 

1 For -lugar^* iiself. cp. van dcr Koirs wamlne in 

24 . or Kiuivc in pimpenius ycart ihc plantouons Son 

nonns to pcfliants in the form of and fcnl. But ba ^ 

lose inlertst in the fkhU, since these seem no longer to belons to them. 

2 Boeke p. 136, 
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a certain number ofmanied couples have been successfully- settled, 
me number of eflcctives on plantaUods almost always varies acconJ- 
ing to s^n and type of work, so that a more or less high percentase 
of floatmg labour is needed. 

It IS arini^d* too, ihai the plantatioa is an excellent school for the 
r^Uve. Not only does it instil in him habits of hygiene and fore¬ 
sight, but it also teaches him the value of regubr, methodicat wort; 
and It shows him the wonderful results of selection, manuring, and 
new methods of cultivation.. In Tapanuli in western Suiuatra, for 
instance, the littk Javanese rubber cultivator quickly adopted 
elected varieties and the u:^ of artificial manure. U h difficult, 
however, for the native to carry out on the fevr perches of his little 
plot of land all the various practices used, on vast estates of hundreds 
or thousands of acres, on which work is strictly controlled and 
becomes mechanical. 

In sho^ the two systems—plantation and native patch—have 
their justification in historical circumstances, geographical condi¬ 
tions^ and technical requirements. Neither deserves to he eliminated 
by the other. Their relative posi Lions differ greatly today from place 
to pluK. In spite of the pressure exerted an the Philippine Govern¬ 
ment by certain European and, later, American business intcreshi, 
the plantation has made little progress in this group. Its greatest 
MaJaya and north-eastern S umatra betw^cen 
wu and 1920. But oit the whole in Indonesia there is a distinction 
—certainly unique in (he world — betw'cen the two types of tropical 
ugnculture, 

Impravemeuts m A'^ufii'e Agriaitsure. Since the beginning of the 
cenlury there had been an increasing tendency in Colonial Govern¬ 
ments to protect small-scale cultivators and the native peasantry. 
Slumps have demonstrated the w^cakness of even the best thought-out 
plantatton system. For its success to last, the continual lowering of 
costs tlirough improvements in technique has not been enough, for its 
suoKs postulates free trade throughout the w^orld. The desire to 
achieve naiioiml self-sufliciency set bounds to the attempt. Mono¬ 
polies and strict control of crops were countered by high larilfs, 
quotas^ and the compeiition of substitutes. The min of the indigo 
piantations is siguilicant. Between 1880 and 1885 this commodity 
was still fourth largest export from the East Indies^ being surpassed 
Only by sugar, coffee, and tobacco.^ This histoiy of sugar in Java 
affords another iJlustration. In spite of the extraordinary achieve¬ 
ments of Dutch science and organisation, the commodity saw its 

^ *be number of indigo pjanuttioru in the Piinripaliiie^ 

—the ciiief produafve disiHcl in Javt for the emp—feU from 99 to 14 and the 
expom from 61’? lo 59 u?fw+ 
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fnarkeis suddenly occupied by Wcsiera European beel and then by 
cane sugar Prom Cuba, India, and Formosa. The area under sugar¬ 
cane fell from 470.000 acres in I92S to 67*000 acres in 1935; produc¬ 
tion fell from 2*900,000 to 500,000 tons; and 300,000 seasonal 
iabourers were deprived of the addition to their income they had 
been wont to find in this paying crop. 

In 1936 the total w^ages paid to the natives by plantations were 
hardly a tenth of those paid in 1923. Owing to the delay in signing 
the Chad bourne plan , the Dutch Colonial Government had to take 
drastic measures^ Production was reduced to one sixth of the total 
capacity of the facto Kes; many sugar-re fineries w ere pulled down and 
their machinery and mils sold as scrap iron. Not a few individuals 
and companies were ruined. Between 1937 and 1942 production 
rose again, but the plan elaborated just before the war aimed at the 
final elimination of Lhe least favourably placed plantations and the 
reduction of the equipment to only half of its former capacity.i 
The Oostkust Province of Sumatra with its varied plantations was 
itself hard iiit, and of nearly TOOpDCK) Javnnese who worked there in 
prosperous times only ! 34,000 were still employed in 1936. 

On ihc other hand, the irregular and often unexpected efforts of 
native cultivators to grow crops for export induced the Governments 
to inten^ene directly in the affairs of the peasantry* Nor was this a 
new thing. The need for it had long b^n proclaimed^ and the 
peasant had already felt some benefit from it» including the introdtic- 
lion of new plants and acquaintance with better methods of 
cuhivaiion due to the Church in the Philippines and by the system 
of forced Labour Ln Indonesia. But now^ the measures w^erc carried 
out more skilfully, more perseveringiy^ and more comprehensively. 
Ti was no longer intended merely to increase production, but also by 
controlling the development of native society to keep it balanced, to 
guide the humble cultivator, the kkine mini, gjentty towards a belter 
standard of Living, to protect him against his own impulses and 
against the rude blows dealt by world crises on his traditional 
KOnomy, and, lastly, to make him wish to profit from his own 
initiative and from work w^ell done. 

Peasant cultivation from its very nature shouts greater flexibility 
than the plantation to external influence^ When a commodity is 
selling badly, its production can be curtailed in the esse of an annual; 
shrubs and trees can be left alone for some lime without risk to their 
lives* This is not equally true of all* however. The rubber tree 
bears the eessution of lapping better dian the tea bush tolerates not 
having its leaves picked. Overheads which fall so heavily on 

t The war Knd itw Japanese occupation once tupce helped to husiep the docliqe 
of ibe sugar indiisuy in See below* p. 426. 
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plantations^ which usually depend on a single crop^ are of Little 
aceouni to the peasant. In lean years when money becoraes scarce 
in the villages, he will fall back on his own resources and will give up 
growing on his bnd the crop which fonnerLy brought a profit^ but 
can now no longer be soldp Paraffin wjJl be replaced in his lamp by 
vegetable oil, and flint and tinder will take the plai:e of matches. He 
will be satisfied with cheaper cloth and will cam by domestic industry 
or peddling the wherewithal to pay his taxes and to buy salt, brine, 
and other articles which he cannot do without.* In 1935 the 
economic depression was seen to have less serious effects on the 
people of the country than on the Europeans, 10^000 of whom were 
unemployed in Indonesia. Most of the sugar fuctories had to stop 
work^ and the plantations suffered great losses^ whilst their un- 
emplopd labourers simply went back to their native villages. The 
elasticity of native economy was admirable. Nevertheless, in over- 
populated districts like Java crises reduced the resources of the 
peasantry to dangerously near the minimum. Not only were the 
people emaciated in body, but they were also troubled in mind, since 
they were unable to understand the sudden variations in prices and 
wages caused by a combination of dreumstances throughout the 
world. 

The most striking and also the most encouraging feature of 
colonial policy today is that humanitarian ideas are being linked 
with the clearly understood interests of the protecting nation in order 
to reach an ever closer understanding of the psychology and social 
life of the people of Southeast A&ia. The broadening of minds 
which were walled in by routine and the cure of ills that cufeebte or 
destroy the body are no longer left only to a harsh new system of 
control or the skill of the engineer, but call for a deep knowledge of 
mentality and a patient and expert observation by geographers, 
ethnologists, and sociologists of the relation between man and his 
physical cnvifoninent. 

The new ideas appear in the help given to native agriculture to 
increase its yield and make it more regular, to establish a proper 
balance between food-crops and produce for export, and to ensure 
greater profit for the peasant's work. We have seen above^ what 
extensive irrigation works have been carried out in Java since the 
end of the last century and how' jueliculous study not only of the 
relief, soil,*arid drainage, but also of the methods of cultivation and 
traditions of the countryfolk has led to constant improvement in the 
cauni system and distribution of water in this over-piopulated islands 
In other parts this modem work has so far affected quite small ar^s> 
but it has helped to reduce the import of rice Into dtstricis in which 
I Van tkr KoWiUM 1 Pa^ 199. 
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export crops had spn^d rapidly si hoc ihc beginning of the ceniufy, 
aSp for instance, in Malayathe lowlands near Luzj6n, and, hnally^ 
Samatm and south-western Celebes, where irrigation is mainly 
intended to help the little Javanese seltlemenL 

Whatever treasures of experience were accumulated by successive 
generations of Jititivc cutdvntors of rice and other food-crops, yields 
are still poor, for the peasant does not plant selected seedt seldom 
uses manure, and has nothing but primitive implements. Groups of 
agricultural advisers were formed. In Indonesia they took the place, 
in fact, of the inspectors in van den Bosch's system: but, as they were 
not in the service of a monopolyj they had a more complex task, 
whose sole object was to improve native agriculttire* They were 
intemiediaries between the peasants and the purely research establish¬ 
ments. After local enquiry, they offered practical solutions to 
problems that had arisen and they circutaied these sotuLions by 
means of a service recruited almost exclusively among ihe uativ® 
and designed to supply information and give training m agriculture. 

The Effecis Usurr. But it would be of little use for the small 
cultivator to increase his cropp unless he profited directly from so 
doing. The share taken by middlemen is often excessive. Here and 
there the Government had had to interfere; thus^ in East Java the 
Dutch administration provided advice for Madurese smallholders, 
who were too easily tricked by European or Chinese buyers: and it 
even established public markets.^ But the trader is a moneylender 
abo. Like many other peasant communities in Monsoon Asia and 
elsewhere, the Indonesians are oppressed by a burdensome system of 
usury which, whilst it certainly is duo to lack of forethought and 
poverty, helps extraordinarily to aggravate their unhappy condition. 
In times of scarcity or when a family occasion occurs, the peasant 
cheerfully gets a loan; nor does the debt disturb his sleep; but he lias 
so much difficutty in paying it back that the interest accumnlaies, 
and he has to pledge his crops and property. The usurious rates of 


interest generally asked correspond to the risks run by the lender and < 

the steps to be taken to recover or renew the loan and keep art eye on ( 

the real e$tatc which forms his security* This usury is generally i 

carried on with a trade in grain and other farm produce. It ts some- < 

times practised by Europeans or Eurasians, natives, Indians, or , 

Arabs, but the past masters of the business here as in Indo-China are 
the Chinese.^ 


3 In Malaya a. Dromaffc and Im^alion Deportment wm set up In J$3Zr At 
Uw end of 1937 ubeut 37,000 acfci were being sj'siemiitically im|^ 4 ed, nioaUy in 
Fcrak and Selangor 
^ Goubeatw { 114 }, p. 20. 

^ Tbc oiiddlcnam, mainly Chines e, ore moncyleiuktl, coUcclOrS, and eamcri. 
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Usury cuis down the peasiinls* earnings in varying proporUoos 
which art difficruli to assess accurately, but arc certainly considciahlc. 
Many of the moneylenders art inunigninis who send home a portion 
of their gains. The native thus works on a good many days in the 
year for the benefit of hU creditors and loses the capital indispensable 
to the ijnprovement of bis land and tus honse^ the purchase of 
implements, selected seed, cattle and manure, and to ihe storage of 
bis crops. 

These Joans at high interest end in the creditors taking over ihc 
land. After pledging their crops the peasants have to mortgage the 
land itself and thus become tenants permanently in debt This is 
the usual condition of the smallholder in the Philippines, and 
quarrels between aparceros and landlords, strikes and riots among 
the nt^layers, farmers, and agricultural labourers are far from being 
rare, and the problem of the distribution of Sand often comes under 
discussion. In 1925 out of every 100 heads of families in Java only 
50 owned or seemed to own their land* Of these 50 only 3 were 
regarded as well off, 35 worked for others, mainly for other 
natives; and, besides these, 5 were employed on European estates.^ 

Hence, it was extremely desirable to set up a system of people^s 
banks so as to supply the native with the capital required for his 
current needs at a very low rate of interest; and at the beginning of 
thLi century one Vi^ established in Indonesia in a form often copied 
later. Owing to the difbcullies of the task, the advance of huge 
sums and the risk involved^ such a system could only be undertaken 
by the Govcrninent. A central treasury controls the peopk^s banks 
which are entrusted with the giving of loans, and at first tlie banks 
used money advanced by the central treasury. Tlicir struggle with 
the moneylenders was fairly efTective. but slow and difficult. The 
money often went in the first instance not to the little ctiitivalor, but 
to the landowner, whose land formed security and who had himself 
become indebted to the banks and big moneylenders during a slump. 
But os he In turn advanced money to his tenants, the banks were 
actually fattening usury. The little cultivator must be tfiached 

ami they prepoit native produce foreKport, viz. rice, maize. £[rcLind-iiiJt$, kapole, 
mbbef, tobacco, coJTcc* and coconat. The native compcies vigorcMisJy with ttnJ 
ChEiuman in enJy a few p l a cet , in particular in Minangkabau and f^aJembang 
Biitricta, louLbetn Borneo, ami louihem Celebes. A loodcr^ie of the 

share tMi fatU to tbe pmductr plooca It at hair the pfioe paid by the coiKiimer, 
But Ik Is HxncuniQ far less and fitay fall to onc-cighth of the sctlin^-priK in the 
case of commisdiiies of smalJ value, like sweet poTiiiOcs. Bockc (istS). p. 

t Meyer FUiuicfE in Schrieke (20), p. 81. Out of 10 oiher heads of families in 
the 100, 2 wen? ofOdali and S emplovtd in native commcfce or industry^ Ai U« 
transTer of land for debt is not nccordad in oflidal dttcctmn fa ver>’ 

diOicuJi and consequently the progixsa of trover fa hard to estimate. (Bocke 
((S^, p. 42.) 
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directiy; but he is sull pa$$ive and loert. The ultimate object is to 
base the people's hmk.^ on the free coHjperatioB of the users and to 
supply the local hanks with money not for third partieSp but ex¬ 
clusively for the villagers. Such an aim assumes the development of 
native mentalityp which is taking place slowly, and a desire for 
progress and improved comfort whkh is appearing by degim in the 
rural masss. In 193R there were 540 co-operative societies in 
Indonesia, 427 of which were savings and loans banks. Many 
others were for debt redemptioru the associations undertaking to sell 
the crops; and a few were producers' or consumers' societies. 

Co-opefathn riantunon mid Culttrators. In shorty 

the time still seemed far off, if it ever came, when the co-existence 
of the plantation and the native smallhoiding would become im¬ 
possible. At since they were unrelated to each other, they 
might look like rivals; but they have not merely hampered 
other. The introduction of exotic plants and the research into 
improvements in agricuHure, of which native cultlvalioji later look 
advantage, were undertaken for the beueht of the plantations. !l 
was in order to survive in face of the native smallholder's competi- 
tion that the plantations have constanily had to improve their 
organisation and technique. The history of rubber cultivation is a 
good example of this rivalry^ by which the consumers benefit. 

At times a closer tic, a real co-operation, may be seen between the 
capitalist plantation and the smallholding peasants. It happens 
particularly when the produce from smallholdings is worked up by 
European industry before being exported. This had been the case 
with many Philippine commodities, espwially since the arrival of 
American capitalists^ who have invited in industries of tmnsforma* 
lion far more than in production itself. To the cigar and cigarette 
factories existing even in the days of Spanish rule had been added many 
sugar refineries, *Cenirah\ which at times de^ with canes IVom their 
own plantations^ but also use those from native smallholdings in far 
greater quantities. The smallholdings have been organised on a co¬ 
operative basis recognised by the Government for the imptovemcni 
of cultivation and the supervision of the faithful execution of con- 
tracts by the Centrals. Some co-operative societies have ihcir own 
technical staff of scientific agricuUurists, chemists, and accountants. 
Improvements do not seep down quickly to the tenants, but it would 
be even more difficult lo reach each of them directly* Oo the other 
handp tfie kernel of the coconut, instead of being exported in the 
form of copra, has its value raised more and more by the extraction 
of the oil, which is done in large factories. 

in Indonesia this development was less advanced. But, espcscially 
in the Priangan Resideodes, native-grown lea was often prepared for 
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export by European factories, where it fortned an addition, termed 
‘cottage leaf’ to the ttsually more plentiful product of the plantation. 

In north-eastern Java native-^own tobacco was bought by 
Europeans, who dried and fermented the leaf.* 

Perhaps there will be many schemes enabling not a few of the 
advaijtages of the plantation to be fused In some form of com¬ 
promise system with those of native smallholdings, sinre these 
smallholdings seem to be indispensable to social equilibrium. 

aine.(eaLlis of the kapok exported from Indonesia (oiOK ihan two* 
thirds of world production) was aativc-grown, mainly in Mid and East Java. 
But Ibe jpnseries tnostly belonsed to Chinese. 


CHAPTER 19 


THE PROBLEM OF INDUSTRIALISATION 

In colonial terriiorij^ ihere was the same contr;a$t in industry as in 
agricuUure bcittwn the traditional native ciaBs said to be out-oF 
date, and powerful organisations of the Western pattern. But n$ in 
agricdlture+ one realises that conditions are temporary. The main 
problem is to determine the manner and rhythm of an inevitabk 
development and to forecast the prospective iielatioos between the 
two kinds of industiy, one surviving from the past and the other 
foreshadowing the fulum^ 

Mining, First of at! comes mining, which produces raw materials, 
largely for export. Some of its products w^cre not used before the 
coming of the Europeans, others were extracted only in small 
quantities by primitive methods. Of course, those methods had been 
improved, in the case of the Sumatran gold mines by the Hindus 
perhaps and certainly by the Chinese, w^ho w'ere to be found almost 
ev'eiywhere—here as elsewhere in the Far East—at the beginning of 
mining operations. It was in mining, however, that European 
technique was to win its earliest success. For the sinking of shafts, 
tunnelling of galleries. Tern oval of masses of waste, and the washing 
and refining of useful minerals there is no comparison between the 
old methods and Western machine processes. The former, though 
still practised in spare rnomcnis here and there even by workers in 
niodeni establishments, produce only a tiny proportion of the gold 
and tin exported from the East Indies, There is a striking contrast 
between the Un wash-trough shaken by the native washer on the one 
hand and the pontoon dredgers in Perak or Helitong, which remove 
several million ctibtc yards in the course of a ycar^ 

As, on the other hand, certain mineral products have an assured 
market, sometimes locally in the country itself,, but more often in the 
metropolitan or other countries overseas, it is not surprising that 
their extraction should be the object of large companies with huge 
capital and that the native should have been reduced here as on the 
plantations to the condition of a hireling. The Chinamait has not 
allowed himself to be easily got rid of. His rcsbtancc is particubrly 
evident in Malaya, where it is encouraged by the scattered nature of 
the deposits of tin and by the later intervention of the European 
engineer. Some Chinese ow^ners have been able, wkh Euro|ran 
help, to adopt the new technique and introduce highly eflTicieni 
machinery. However, even here the Chinese share in production 
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as a Whole has steadily declined since the beginning of the 
ccntuiy. 


The mlneTa] products almost always have ihc advantage of being 
mined near the sea and they tatc something like fifth place in the list 
of exports of and fourth placo in that of Indonesia ^nd thtf 

Philippines. 

Mc^t of the ones worked in Malay lands come froin anciec^L 
emptivc rocl^ (Penman, Jurassic, Triassic, and above all Crtluceous) 
which have intruded through the sedimentary beds. The metallic 
elements have often been separated from the other constituents of 
the rock and concentrated; and they have filled cmcks in the beds 
n^rby. The Pcfino-carboniferoiis systenip though in most parts of 
the world the seat of coal formations, is here composed of deep-sea 
deposits without the mmci^, which like oil is found most abimdantly 
m Tertia^ beds. The distribution of the priucipaJ fields is con* 
ri^ed with the former prolongation of the mainland of Asia. 
When above water the low coast of the Sundfi shelf was favourable 
to the acc^ulaiion of organic irmttcr which could be changed into 
coal Or mineral oil and in which were sandw^iched sedimentary and 
volcanic rocks. The whole grew thicker on the subsidence of the 
gcosynclines. The folding at the beginaing of the Quatemar)' 
penod foimcd andclincs into which the oil tanJ 
Tin derived from granitic intrusions is much more plentiful than 
other imnerals.i Malaya and Banka, Belitong, and Singkep in 
Indonesia supply nearly half of w^orld produclion, the greater pan 
being refined in factories in Singapore or Penang,^ 

The M:tractjon of ore is sUIJ carded on at different points in the 
Malay Peninsula. On the other hand. Banka and Belitong have two 
arge couper^ with power stations^ huge charcoal ovens for refining 
c Ore. timber yards, laboratories and hospitals, and food depots, as 
in f^t nearly all the food for the employees has to be imported. 

The Malny lands arc less well endowed with other useful ores.'* 


^ Ruilcn (33). pp. 200 ff. Ter Bnialte (137) PP 7 20 
i Van den Brortt (231), 

anwiMii dT tin cnc from Imloueiia was uponed 
ID tw Rfincries ai AnUwm aoij since On cad of I he war to [hose ia Tew- 

bauwte with « high conicni have been found in liic fthio 
the olnad ofBiniun. Workias be^im in IWJ. «nd pioduc- 
tviiKt r' *“>6 of the Japanese inviaon ihe 

being begun near the Wilhetmina 

^ Coktloaiii began to be worked 

« -riuLi ", . ^ esiracied, mainly ftom the mioia 

' iliUH «tpeme end of the noFthem peninsula of Celebes, and were 
c^po^ ^icqy to Japan, Ihu country havmg taken Gemumy's place a* the 
prioapal buyer. 
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A rubber plantatiqn n«r Singipor« 


^lanutipq of ireca paima \n 
Aehln, Sumati^ 
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A typical plantatian of sbucit (Muter 
fFfts—MiniFa hemp} Pq Divao, PhlTIp- 
pin«. The planiE are three yean old. 
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The iron ore extracted Ln Malaya and the Philippines fonns but a 
snmJl penceatage of world prod notion ^ and the same is true of 
copper in the Philippines. On the other kand^ the Philippines are 
beginning to be important for ehroinium and naanganese, the vdoe 
of which is nevertheless still far less than that of gold. 

In Malay lands the Philippines have become the Imding producer 
of this precious meial and in 1959 took seventh place in world 
production.^ Indonesia no longer justifies the reputation for 
fabulous wealth in gold which was once associated with the name of 
Jati'a. In fact, traces of former gold workings are more numerous 
in Sumatra :tnd Borneo than in that island. The total producUon 
from Indonesia in 1939 was barely more than 2-2 tons of gold and 
IS tons of silver, extracted by some ten companies, the largest of 
which operate in the backland of Bcnkulen. 

The mineral w^hich follows next after tin in total value Is petroleum^ 
It comes almost exclusively from Sumatra^ BomcOp and Java. In 
Indonesia the value exported was about twice that of tin. It is also 
tlic chief mineral produced in Sriitsh Borneo. Except in Setnng, 
w'here it was extiatied from the Triassic beds, the oil is got from Ter¬ 
tiary sedimentaries which have been folded, but usually to a slight 
degree. The deposits that have been located are not all workable, 
either because the oh has not been able to concenuatc in porous for¬ 
mations at the lop of anticlines, or else because it has bwn able to 
es^pc through cracks or erosional channels. Petroleum is more 
widely distributed than tin, but Ls of more recent exploitation and is 
th u$ subject to an eve^n more vigorous concen tralion of capitals This 
is favoured by the fact that in Indonesia the owner of the soil has no 
claim to minerals below the surface. Two big groups shared the 
production; the Royal Dutch Shell Oil Co,, an Aaglo-Duich con¬ 
cern, and the Standard Oil Co., an Amerjcan trust. In 1939 
production did not reach 4 per cent, of the world total, but it was the 
hipest in the Far East. Prospecting was active outside Itidoncda 
in western New Guinea, where, moreover, the Government of the 
Netherlands Indies had reserved the working rights. Except on two 
fields in eastern Borneo, all the oil produced was refined on the spot, 
the largest refineries being tliosc of the Royal Batavian Petroleum at 
Balik Papan. Methods of boring and extraction were much im¬ 
proved and bone comparison with the best in the United Stales. 
The depth of the wells varied between 650 and 4600 fecL 

The Malay lands are poor in coal, for this mineral is hardly worked 
except in the old Tertiary beds. There it is often much like the coat 
from the Hercynian deposits in Europe, whilst the ttater content 
greatly increases in the Upper Tertiary strata, and the coa! passes 
I In 1940 35 tons Wcit txlnvCttJ, but in 193a only 103 Eons, 

W.I.&.P.—24 
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into lignite or even peat. It sometimes happens, as in the mine at 
Bnkii Assem near [*;^embangt where the coal has been changed into 
anthracite, that recent intnisions of volcanic rocks have matured the 
coal before its time. This poverty in coaM will certainly be an 
obstacle to the development of transfoiming industries and especially 
of metallurgy. Coking coal is rare, but there is hope that iron may 
be smelted with charcoal or by electricity, 

Tramforming Imlusiries. Apart from mining there were in 
Malaya modem industrial concerns sometimes w^orked by Chinese, 
but more often by Europeans* Most of them were intended to 
prepare agricultural produce for export. They included sugar 
refineries, mills turning out sheet and ct€pe rubber, presses for 
extracting oil from coco- and palm-nuts, factories for treating tea 
leaveSn cassava rhizomes^ sbal or leaves, and pine apple 

canneries^ etc. They were very often placed centrally or in the 
immediate neighbourhood of plantations and worked mainly for 
export to distant countries. Together with mining these industries 
led to the introduction of machmtjy into the East Indies* but they 
are not connected with the problem of the industrialisation of 
colonies which has been so much discussed in recent years. 

This problem is indeed serious, because it involves the prospect 
of a complete change in tmperia] economic systems. On the arrival 
of the Europeans in the East Indies industry was not unknown to the 
local populations, but it was only of the domestic kind, producing 
everyihing required to satisfy n^ds, whether material* such as food, 
clothes, and personal ornaments* furniture* and vehicles; or mental, 
such as artistic productions and objects connected with religion. It 
was very widespread, generally complementary to apiculture and 
therefore iutcrmUtcoi, and employed only v-cry simple* hand- 
operated tools. The highly specialised craftsman kept no stock of 
either raw materials or manufactures* since the latter were sold in 
local markets as soon as made. This industry gave rise to but a 
small amount of exports, which was more or less balanced by the 
import of cermiii luxury goods, especially Chinese cloth and 
earthenware. 

It was through the Arabs and even more through the Chinese that 
the produce of Western industry entered Malaya, even before the 
Europeans themselves. Imports increased after the csrabllshment 
of European "factoriesthe profits from them being reserved to the 
metropolitan country by a system of agreements. At the same time 

> The total aaoual production wai itboul 3^000,000 tons iu the Malfly worjd 
as a. whole, and coal bad to be imported, in sptle of the surplvis obtaioed m 
todOiqcm In 1939 the NetherkuicU Itidiea exported nboul 520,000 tons to ihe 
E^ippLocs, Sin^pCFte. HerngkonjE, Chiaa, and Jndo-China. 
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the * factories ^ devoied themselves to trade * between the Indies and 
the Indies \ In the I9tli centufj the devebpineni of machinery 
enabled European industry to produce in such large quantities that 
machines have rightly been considered to be one of the chief causes 
of colonial expansion. It was then that the exchanges of raw 
material for manufactured goods which were to reach their fulJ extent 
after 1830 were organised between the industrial metropolitan 
country and its tropical territories. 

Native industries could not but feel the effect of this development 
In spite of its cheapness, their produce could not well continue to 
compete with Western coiximodities, whose prices were constantly 
being lowered by the progress of technical knowledge and skilh 
rationalisation^ and mass production. However, the decline of 
native industries bas not been uniform, and they have not aJl died 
out. A study of statistics, enquiry in the shops and especially in the 
bazaars, and an iavestigation of movable property and modes of life 
would give a tolerable picture of thetr various fates. 

Manufactured goods form a high percentage of the imports into 
all parts of the Malay world. The percentage is, however^ higher in 
Indonesia and the Philippines than in Malaya, which is far from seif- 
suBking in foodstuffs. Among the goods of European or American 
manufacture textiles of all sorts reach the highest figure in value. 
They include woollen, cotton, and layon thread and cloth, and ready- 
made clothes. Then come very various types of metal goods from 
sheet and bar iron to household ware of iron and aluminiujn; 
machines and litungs from locomotives and motor vehicles to wireless 
sets, sewing machines, and electrical equipment. The quantity of 
paper imported indicates the progress of local publishiDg, and 
especially of the native press, as well as the amount required for 
wrappings whilst the imports of fertilisers show the needs of the 
plaxilations. 

These manufactured goods are not all intended merely for the 
Europeans and their businesses, but also to satisfy the wants and 
new tastes of the native masses. The goods are plentiful in the 
towTis and, though scarcer in rural areas, they are everywhere to be 
seen and penetrate right into the heart of the remotest mountain 
districts. Yet they have not niined the domestic industries. Bales 
of imported cotton cloth unbleached, dyed, or printed with various 
patterns according to the taste of the customers, strike the attention 
of visitors to the markets. But noiive weaving still survives and to¬ 
day is mainly supplied with machine-spun yam. MatcriaLs for 
building nalivc houses, furniture, tools, and interior decoration still 
usuaLly come from the little handicrafts that exist in nearly all 
villages or arc the preserve of a few groups of specialised hereditary 
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craftsmen. Tbeir products, including pottery, mats and basket- 
work* vessels of wood or bamboo* sarmtgs and hatSp and artides 
connected with religioii, crowd the bazaars in town and coiictiy. 
Some very strong native cloths sUii enjoy a high reputation; and nee 
h thought to be more tasty when boQed in native pots than in 
abminium or cnamd vessds. 

Is Java alone the number of people trying to earn a living by thdr 
handicrafts has been esUmated at a million and a half; and this figure 
should certainly be multiplied two or three times to include the 
peasants of both sexes who have found in handicraft an intermittent 
occupation and a complementary source of income indispensable to 
their IivcSk The proponioit of craftsmen seems particularly high in 
densely jxipulated districts, like Mid Java or the neighbourhood of 
Matiila, where land Is scarce. 

So, up to now, though the crafts have suffered to some extend they 
have held out in country districts against the invasion of foreign 
goods; but they would probably soon give way before the me of 
modem industry when this was established in the region itself. 

Let U5 sec what the condition of this modern industry was in 19J9 
so far as accuracy is possible with statistics which are Imperfect and 
difficult to compaTc. (rt numbers employed and value of productioii 
it remained fairly smaJL If the many factories attached to planta¬ 
tions are left out of account, most of the industries were concentrated 
in a few ports, where they found raw material, fuel, immigrant 
labour, whether local or from the mainlund of Asia, consumers in 
plenty, and facilities for export. Thus, at Penang and even more at 
Singapore, these industries benefited from the ensrepdf activities in 
the ports. Many smoke ovens m them treated low-grade rubber 
from the Peninsula, Indonesia, British Bomco, Siam, and Burma. 
The two great w^orkshops belonguig to the Straits Trading and the 
Eastern Smelting Companies smelted tin not only from the mines in 
Malaya and Indo-Chlna* but also small quantities from Alaska, East 
and South Africa, China, and Australia. With rubber was associ¬ 
ated the manufacture of footwear^ tytes^ hoses„ toys* and also 
aluminium coagulating vats for the plantations, whilst part of the 
equipment needed in the tin mLnes wm made at Ipoh and Kampar in 
the district of Kinta. Other establishments with modem equipment 
consisted of machine repair shops or shipy^ards for building small 
vessels or else they produced foodstuffs fbeer^ ice* aerated drinks, 
alcohol, biscuits, tapioca, and coconut and groundnut oil), soapp 
building materials {cement and concrete blocks), printed matter, 
matches, and tobacco. 

Apart rrom the shops working tin, there were no large concerns in 
Malaya, and most of the factories employed no more than 130 hands* 
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Hardly anything was exported beyond agricultunil or mineral 
produce ne^ng but a slight transfoniiationp such as sheet rubber 
and tin ingots. 

The Dutch and American territories presented a picture which 
differed only slightly from this. In [udoncsia, apart from the 
45jOOO workers employed in tniniiig, modem industries were well 
manned by 120*000 persons in 1936* In 1937 the value of their total 
production was estimated at much less than half that of the traditional 
industries: 78,000*000 as against 180*000,000 florins. They were 
most numerous and varied in Java, since this overcrowded island had 
a plentiful supply of labour. In 1937 omitting the mills on planta¬ 
tions, Java had 2276 establishments which came under ihc Facto^ 
Act, whilst the Outer Provinces had 1428. Most of the factories in 
Java employed no more than between 10 and 200 hands, only a few 
employing more than 1000. Many of them are situated io the 
three towns of Jakarta^ Surabaya, and Semanang* but clforls have 
been made to escape from the alCractioii of these lar^ ports and to 
set up factories in the heart of the overcrowded districts in the cast 
and centre of the island; for instance, at Te^f Bandung, Garut, and 
Fh^obolinggo* Among the most remarkable establiEhinents set up m 
recent years may be mentioned factories for the production of soap* 
margarine, paint* gla^s, and toothpaste, two breweriffi with an 
annual output of about 1*760,000 gallons of beer* and big cigarette 
factories producing some 10,000*000,000 cigarettes, not only of the 
European type, but also of the native kind, or kr^tifk* in which the 
tobacco is scented with Zanzibar cloves and rolled in a maiic lean 
The Goodyear Tyre and Rubber Co. used to make tyres in Java. 
Repair shops had been turned into assembly works and even manu¬ 
factured travelling bags for pilgrims to Mecca^ bicycles and other 
machines, and a portion of the equipment needed in sugar-mills^ 
General Motors assembled motor vehicles at Jakarta with parts 
iinpK}rted from the United States. Lastly* several modem spinning 
and Weaving mills were already working in Java in 1938, like the one 
at Garut which employed more than 1500 hoods and the one at Tcgol 
which specialised in white fabrics. Paper miUs with very up-to-date 
equipment used raw or partly worked material and themselves made 
the necessary potash and chlorine. 

In the PhilippineSp too, modem industry was sidl on a small 
in spite of the progress made under American stimulus, cspec^ly 
Since 1914. Apart from factories preparing the staple commodiiiK 
for export, viz. sugar, coconut oil, and hemp, nearly all of wmen 
were scattered about in the districts producing the raw ntatcriaU, 
most of the manufactured goods were made in Manila and its 
nei^bcurhood, others being produced in Sebun Elsewhere ere 
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period beiweeu the ^ars had s«n 

milled Irathcr ard almosi met the needi of the group; of the 

associated in a single concern 
ga -making, but employed far more machinery, especially for 

whh ihp ^garettc which competed mote and more 

^ commodity peculiar to the Philippines 
mTirnn^ “ connected with the Roman Catholic 

nr^Hi™ ^ * foundnes and metallurgical shops had begun to 

fU sSSta.^”’ Th«y mpl Wd 

^^'rielistilhj,. aiarty. moden 
mi ^ one would 

iJicrease wUl move and whether the 

colmn^^ ^ ^ Western 

of industrialisation have had ample opportuoity of 
p aiming its economic, social, and political advantages.^ The 

population depends on a fairly small 
Tiid. nr'i^ ^^cultural products exported in a raw or half-raw state, 
Pr‘>dui:ts vary a great deal, whilst those of imported 
manuf^iUT^whose cost is added to by the expense of carriage 
“'*“"“^s«‘llate within far narrower limits. The rise 
'"^fnes would give more stability to the life of the people 
liftn . ^sptirpe of well-being. The concentration of popula- 

y 1 >l.a 1 ,h districts creates very favourable conditions for tliis 

development owmg to the plentiful supply of cheap labour. Though 
ou put of the Malay worker is lower than that of the European 
»** ^ ^y judicious Iraining. Furthermore, 

ih^ evelopment will be one of the most cfleclive remedies for 

ine evils due to overpopulation, which are not aderjuatcly countered 
by improvements in agriculture or emigmtion.J 
The ]»tiiical adyantagEs would be no less evident. The budgets 
and social equilibrium of distant countries would be less affected by 
crises due to overproduction and a fall in world prices. Not only 
would rile new indiuitries meet local demands to a great extent, but 
durtafnly enable profit to be made from exports to 
neighbouring countries. In case of war they would conspicuously 
improve the possibilities of delenoe. In times of peace their 
competiti^ would not be as ruinous as it was at first thought to be 
or t e Protecimg Power’s industries, which might themselves 

fiM?" Huljhoff. van der Wwiko, In (232). Sec also Broet 

(JS6J, pp. 7S-S4; Rhoic (2J5j, 
i Van der Walden (232). 
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establish branches, bmnehes that might act as bases for the conquest 
of markets tn the Far East The Protcciing Poww would supply 
these offspring not only with capital and technicians^ but also with 
the equipment needed to set them going^ Some of the consumer 
goods which it was wont to sell would find markets conltactingp but 
others expanding, owing to the increase in purchasing power among 
the swanning local population^ 

Lastly, It w^as added that industrialisation is the destined end of 
national progress, and tropical lands should attain it+ just as their 
Protecting Powers in the temperate belt have done. It would be a 
selfish and short-sighted act to try to prevent such a development, 
which b necessary not only for the material prosperity, but also for 
the moral and spiritual health of the Malay community. The invest¬ 
ment of local or Chinese capital in industry would, furthermore, 
diminish usury and the terrible oppression that it exerti^s over the 
peasant. Reason may demand the control of industrialisation, but 
forbids it to be fettered. ... 

These arguments were countered by the opponents of industrialisa- 
tioHn That they loo should be influenced in theii opinion by their 
interests is not surprising. They emphatically aliinmed thaL in spite 
of the optimistic assertions of its advocates, colonial industry would 
cut off many factories in the home country of the Protecting Power 
from their safest and most profitable markets; that the profits 
arising from imports was but a f^r return for the efforts and sacrifices 
made by Europeans in these tropical lands; and that to favour the 
economic independence of the dependencies would thereby hasten 
their political autonomy and the ripening and fall of the fruit from 
the tree. 

it is further urged that conditions in the Malay lands are not all 
favoumbte to industrialisation. Indonesia certainly has a big 
Surplus of petroleum; but the Malay world cannot supply its own 
needs in coal, and its reserves are problematicaL As for * white 
coal\ practical achievements have so far been small, and the 
potential should not be exaggerated. The small $iiK of the river 
basins in the limited area of the islands increases the irfegulariiy of 
the flow of the streams oAving to the altcrnaUon of wet and dry 
monsoons. Borneo is the sole exception to this rule. 

Not only would motive power often prove insufficient, but so atso 
w^ould raw matertal In many of the industries contemplated. Metal¬ 
lurgy would not only be wiihout coking coal, but would also lack 
iron ore. There is not much sericulture, and cotton production is 
inadequate even for present needs. 

The tmnsfoniiing industries would, moreover, i^uire safe outlets 
in the Far Eastern murkelSp which arc said to be wide openn In fact. 
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though, industry has increased not only in Japan* but dso In China, 
Indo-Cliiiia, and India. There would still be the home ma rket' but 
even there it would be jieceasary to struggle against the competidon 
of certain foreign countries which arc ready to dump goods and 
which have a further advantage in their cheap labour^ their organisa¬ 
tion, and the start they have already had. Protective tariffs would 
not suSice to guarantee the prosperity of the new Lndustnes* since 
they would raise the cost of manufactures which should remain 
within ihc reach of the very small purchasing power of the masses. 

Lastly^ there is no ccrtauity that the rise of industry w ould provide 
an effective remedy for overpopulation. Big factories would kill the 
local crafts, which arc alie^^y weakened by the competition of im¬ 
ported goods. One industrial worker would thenceforth suffice for 
production that would ensure the e^tistence of a Large number of 
persons. In many rural districts in Java and the plains of Luzdn the 
evils of overpoptilatioji would on the contrary be esaggerated. 

The war of 1914-18 greatly diminbhed the trade between the East 
Indian colonies and their Protecting Powers* the world depression in 
1930^35 brought to light the weakness of the economte sj-stem then 
erisring, and the w-ar of 1939^5 increased still further the isolation 
and embarrassment due to this wrakness. Hence, there has been a 
vigorous recrudescence of discussion of the problem. 

Under pressure from opposing interests^ but also^ it would seem, 
as the result of deliberate policy^ the Colonial Governments adopted 
a compromise solution. Breaking away from the progressi^^ policy, 
whose benefits and elhcicney had Jong been proelaimedp they had, 
especially after 1931, to tighten the economic bonds between the 
colonies and the Protecting Power at the expense of foTeign buyers 
and sellers by means of quotas, bounties, tariffs, and the granUng of 
privileges to steamship companies. But at the same rime they made 
plans for the introduction of a moderate amount of regulated local 
industry* Only such establishments were permitted or encouraged 
as could stand on their own feel without tariffs that were burdensome 
or prejudicial to the general interest. Several of the industries 
mentioned above were due to this policy* Local factories w^ere set 
up in Java by Dutch and foreign companies* like (he te?(tile manu- 
facturcs in Twentc or the American Rubber Tyre Co., which 
exported to Indonesia. As early as 1882 the Govern men! of 
Indonesia had given an impetus to the extracts a of mineral oil by 
advancing funds free of interest to further boring operations. But 
the greatest direct Govemment assistance provided by the granting 
of capital for industrial development has been due to the National 
Development Co., in the Philippines* Yet, in spite of this provision 
of capital, throughout the colonics in the Malay world the itidustries 
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needed for ihc defence of ihc couniries only jusi been siarted at 

the lime of the Japanese attack. ^ . 

One of the chief aims has been to safeguard the existence of minor 
native indosirics and. if possible, to inspire them with new lift and 
to prevent the overcrowding of the workers in sordid slums tike thOM 
in Bombay or even in ccrtaiji Malay towns like Sebn. With this 
special object in view the Netherlands Govemment had advanced 
25.000,000 florins to Indonesia in 1937. Travelling instructor 
working in harmony with the EducaUon Department were ^trdsted 
with the doty of studying ciiisting proceses and rwommending and 
afterwards popularising desirable improvements- 

The native textile industry, which is the most important in Ja\ra, 
was to be the first to benefit from these measures. In I W7 toe 
number of old-fashioned looms was estimated at more than 20O.tW. 
but improved hand-looms had increased from 500 in 1931 to about 
20,000 and power-looms from 45 to 4.500. Efforts were also made 
to introduce new' methods into the maimfactutc of white pOTcelaiTi 
at B^antegara, and into the brick-making in the Brantas val!^ wtuc 
serves the needs of Surabaya: and to improve agricultoral equip¬ 
ment, which was, however, to remain very simple and cbe^. 

Efforts were further made to hold the balance betwwn fi^ory an 
domestic industry. In Java many workshops organised by naUves 
or Chinese and employing a few dozen or even 
people form the link between the domestic workshop and the big 
humming European factory with its large glass wmdoiflrt. It would 
be well if these businesses did not compete with wch other, but ^ve 
mutual support. The industries of htJtJk, shoe-making, na ve 
cigarette production, and basketry also seem to allow of the same 
diversity of or^nlsatbn. . 

Local industries, which work for export bkt the 
plaited hats in Java and embroidery in Luzon, have ^olited most 
from European assistajice. The embroidery is a go^ 
an industry that has been improved and strengthened by the Euro¬ 
peans. It is very ancient, having been introduc^ by Spanish, 
French, and Bcf^nii nuns with the object of decorating the chtirch« 
and enlivening their ccrcmorncs. But its prospertty dates 
war of 1914-18, when imports of French and Belgian embroide^ 
into the United States ceased. American firms then set up i n M anila 
central workshops in which imported cloth— mmilty crif«de Chine, 
georgette, and batiste—was cut out. It whs then distobil w 
some sewing cotton to the workers in their homes. wor era 

were particularly numerous in the rice plums near Mamla and alw 
northwards right into the province of Tarlac and southwards inio 
Batangas. The sorting of the embroidered tissues is done at 


of 
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seiccicd places before ihe work h sent to Mamla. The giving up of 
certain processes^ especially Lhe tradiiional ornamental patterns, is 
unfortunately toD often the price to be paid for this development. 
Today the types are standardised according to the requirements of 
the importers. 

I n 1939 manufactured produce occupied a very small place in the 
exports front the Malay lands^ but they were making appreciable 
progress. And the most indListrtaljscd islands^ Jav'a and Luzdn, 
were already finding important customers in other islands of their 
rcspa:iive groups. In 19J6-7 Java greatly increased its sales of 
wongj, cigarettes, tyres, soap^ and beer. 

As in agncuJture, the smooth, healthy development of industry 
requires every class in the local community to play its part^ h 
demands not only the hands of trained workers, but also ihe capital 
and inkiaiive of the upper classes. Hitherto, the only way for a 
native to grow rich has been for him to lend money at high interest, 
a pmctice which has led to the monopolisatton of land through the 
taking over of property for debt. On the large estates thus acquired 
the new ow ner generally made few improvements, and the traditional 
methods of agriculture were perpetuated under a system by which 
the land was let to farmers in a variety of ways either for rent or on 
ni^myage. However, an interest in new- forms of business had been 
aroused and for some years had been slowly increasing among 
rich local people. Some had joined together to fom transport 
firms; whilst others had started small-scale manufacture or contrived 
to organise craft industries. Though private capital does not play 
so large a part as the Government in establishing sugar-mills in the 
Philippines^ yet it does give some assistance, as it does also to a lesser 
extent in the preparation of coconut and hemp products for the 
market and in setting up saw- and rice-mills. 

The association of the ordinary people with industrial undertakings 
is cTtcoumged by the Governments and is progressing mainly at the 
expense of thc^ Chinese. Hence, it tends to check the leakage of 
capital to foreign countries. But it is desirable that the develop¬ 
ment should also lead to a progressive modiheation of the economic 
structure and that private gain in industry should be brought into 
hannony with m improvement in the lives of the peasants. Many 
observers who have a good knowledge of the naliv'e enviroament do 
not think it utopian to try to kindle new life in the villages by intro¬ 
ducing a system of co-operation* When organised for buying as 
well as sellJngp a co-operative system would enable the craflsmcn to 
avoid living from hand to mouth and to escape the nithlessness of 
merchani-iDdtistriallsts, whether Chinese or native, k looks as if 
co-operarion should be the main factor in an agricultural revivaJ, and 
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it might play a sunilar p&rt in maintaining and improving simUJ and 
middle-sized industries in overcrowded districts. Its success caIJs 
for the loyal combination of a picked body of nativw who would 
devote themselves to this good cause. At die same time it mjuires 
a complete change in the mentality of the peasants and a desire in 
each of them to escape routine. Economic evolution would perhaps 
itself lead to this result, but Government action should hasten 
developments. 
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COLONIAL ACHfEVEMENT 

CHAPTER 25 

SOQAL AND CULTURAL ACHIEVEMENTS 


Although the Malay lands forni a gieogr^pHIcal unit in the hot belt 
between the mainlands of Asia and Australia^ they have not been 
unifoniily infiuenced by European colonial systems* It is visual to 
contrast the material results of those systems^ with their social and 
cuhvral effects* From the latter point of view the dlfferenoe 
tween the Spanish conquisiad^res on the one hand and the English 
and Dutch on the other springs at onoe to the mind. The Spaniards 
took as thetr prime motive the winning over of pagans to the Cross 
and were stimufated in their la^k by the close competition of Islam* 
The English and Dutch pursued the business of enterprising t^ders 
and were anxious to make money^ With them the mercaniltisai of 
chartered companies or State monopolies was succeeded by a 
progressive capitalism which introduced other methods, but was 
always prompted by the desire to make a profiL 

At the end of the 19th century the two types of system dearly 
displayed their respective peculiarities. Nearly the whole of the 
Philippines had been converted to Roman Catholicismi but agri- 
culture^ which remained entirely in the hands of the natives, was 
scarcely improved in its methods and produced very little for export. 
In Malaya and the East Indies, on the contrary, plantations sprang up 
in large numbers in some places, causing a great displacement of 
labour, but producing large quantities of goods for export; yet m 
spite of recent evangelical missions, the majority of the people are 
not Christians, The annexatton of the Philippines by the United 
States, that most purely capitalist country, caused a rapid ^vance 
and introduced new features into the economic system of the islands, 
but did not upset the social Md cultural character which had been 
acquired during more than two hundred years under the influence of 
Spain and especially of the Spamsh Church. 

This is not the place to decide between these two type and to 
express an Dpinion of any value. The student who wishes to under¬ 
stand cam to begin with, only touch on the complexity of facts and 
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admire the vaned picture resulling from a combiiiatiort of verv 
dilTcreiit geographic^, historical, and ethnical factors. 

On second thoughts, howfever, the contrast between the two types 
docs not appear so sharp, it would be improper to describe It in the 
sweeping maoiier which some people allow themselves to use; to 
tusiaijce, that Spain soared above the pnicticaL world and 
cared only for the salvation of souls, whilst the others restricted 
themselves to economic exploitation and neglected the task of 
educaong and uplifting the local people. Both of these procedures 
have led to inhuman deeds, but also to beneficent institutions. The 
Spaniards nu^sacred as conscientiously in the name of Christ the 
Saviour as did the servants of the Dutch East India Company in 
order to s^cguard the monopoly of the spice trade. Today 
l^^ian missionaries, and the big plantations loo, m aintain schools 
and hospitals. If one wishes to take a commort-sense view and 
judge according to human reason, one must admit that the end does 
not always justify the means and that the way in which things are 
done matters. 

colonial system, or at least the one adopted in 
tms chapter, fs not only conversion to a new faith, even if it be the 
faith which js so deeply impregnated in the Western World; nor is it 
pure y and simply the imposition of a system of secular morality and 
agnostic idealism; and certainty it is not the increase of trade per 
Wit of ar» or per head of population. But these facts are not to be 
Ignored, for they are alt relevant to the justification of colonial 
systems ^d to the demands which might be made on them in the 
future; that is, the interest taken in the native, who should be 
redded as a human being and should be treated as such. 

In truth, it would be easy to show that the iboUvik activating 
hpanish mlonial j^licy were not wholly disinterested; that they were 
not purely idealistic at bottom; and that it too rested on a mereantile 
pi™ which was less strict, less efficient, and less skilful than the 
English and Dutch qistcms and which above aJJ, as it changii 

very slowly, seemed terribly out-of-date at the end of the 19th 
century. 

On the other hand, one need not be blinded by the material 
benehu denved by the English and Dutch from their Malay colonics 
or by the commpial boom in the Philippines under American 
tutelage, but should appreciate the generous intenU'oHE and achieve¬ 
ments of these Western nations. In them the practical sense of the 
man of bupess is very often associated with moral scruples which 
cannot fmrJy be termed hypocritical and it would be an exaggeration 
to say of ihctr anxiety for the lot of the native that in their inner 
conscience and m the face of public opinion it merely hides a Just for 
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gain or simply rccondlts itseir with iho clcaf'Cut iniercsti of the 
Etiropcans.^ 

it would be iriterestiitg to show by tneatis of qiioiaitons how far 
considcration for the natives is reflected in the intentions and actions 
of the nations who invented the colonial systems. Evidence of it 
might be found as early as the 16ih century in the missionariesp 
administrators, and traders. But the l^h century was the time 
when it developed fuUy and was advanced as the determining 
principle of colonial policy. In Sir Stamford RaiBes it appears 
cJearly* He wished to replace feudalism hy a free economic system 
in Java not only to exalt his own countryt but also to increase the 
welfare of the natives. He studied the history of the Malays with 
sympathy and enthusiasm and had the Borobudur sun'eyed; he 
founded Singapore with the foreknowledge of the great part it was 
to play in the imperial edifice; and he drew up a scheme for Malay 
education.^ A little later van den Bosch expected from a strict 
application of his system that not only would his country gain in 
Wealth, but also that the life of the East Indian peasant would be 
improved^ It was also with this uim as well as on the score of human 
dignity thai young and progressive Outch thinkers violently attacked 
forced labour^ which besides was prejudicial to private undertakings^ 
From the end of last century' a large number of doctimeriU and facts 
show that the peaceful evolulioa of native communities was placed 
in the foTOfront of attention. Many adjitinisirative measurers were 
taken in favour of the humble iiaiive, the kleme wium of Java and the 
Miitle brow'ci brother' of the Philippines. They were the cfTect of a 
general evolution of ideas in the metropoliton countries, of that 
^humanitarianism^ whose finest triumph had been Ihe suppression 
of slavery. They also resulted from a more intelligent orgiinisation 
of the Imperial economic systems, from the uneasiness of the 
European nations as to the future of their colonies, and from the 
cDnslanlly deepening knowledge of native social structure and 
civilisation. In this direction ceruin wdl-informed men tike 
Raffles and Crawfurd, van VoUenhoveri and SnoiKk HurgronjCp as 
well as the missionary movementSp have had definite influcon’c. 

It would be useless to try to acquit coloniaJ policy of all mIT^ 
interest and it would be difficult to apportion exactly the share of the 


* In an inEclh^nt and humorous book about United States policy 
FhiJrppLrw* tin Amcrkan writer Bays that It is a hotch-potch of 
fervour, altmistk mcttK'eSfc hcMiam natioiiaJiim, and nunotis jpandmoihcTLinM . 

(Anderson (J64>, p. I fid . - - r * o of » -rr 

^ Cp. werdSn quoicd by Egf rton iii Sir Sionfprd P- 

the lime should come when the British Empire had passed away . . ., Oksc 
monuments of her vifiue wHI endure when bef triumphs haw become an einpiy 
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dUfcfcnt Aictof$ in Uiq tnmsforniAtioii or lutUvc society. But It is 
certaio that economic developments have had consideiabte effeci. 
The constnjctioit of toads and railways, the rapid expansion of 
crops for export, the birth of modefn industry, the ^owth of urban 
centres, and other facu mentioned id the foregoing pages have had 
obvious repercussions. Jt wUl suffice here to dwcU a httle on what 
is^ often called social and cultural policy^ that is, the care given 
directly to the bodies of the natives by medical attention or hygiene 
and to their minds and souls by means of edtK^tioo and the pieachine 
of the GospeL 


CHAPTER 1\ 


MEDICAL ATTENTION AND HYGIENE 

There is do doubt Lhat the expectation of life among I he local 
peoples has been greatly increased by the European colonial syslems. 
In 1939-40 security reigned throughout the Malay world, being 
maintained by police patrols eveo away from the coasts and towns. 
Piracy m the high seas had been Bnally suppressed; and tn the 
interior of the islands head-hunting and aiiding* which used to keep 
tribes like the Dyaks of Borneo and the Bataks of Sumatra ta 
perpetual fear of attack, were things of the pasL^ 

Even more than the e^tablbihment of peace, medical aitcntioa has 
been the cause of aa inciease in population and expectation of life. 
This fact is obviously largely responsible for the ovcr^population 
which here and there imposes a ^{ficult problem on the Colonial 
Govcrmnenis* Bui it is not clear how they could have reached a 
solution without casting off one of the deftaite burdens of the Wliitc 
Man and wiihout rcpudkittng Kipling's injanedon to “bid the 
skkness cease 

Tropical medicine owes much to the research work of Europeans 
in the Malay worldH Discoveries have been made and methods of 
prevention and cure perfected here and then passed on far and wide 
to other countries. Just as experimental stations did in agriculturei 
so medical research cenires* iticludiDg those set up by the Go vent' 
ments and those of the Pasteur Institute as well as others maintained 
by large companies like those owning estates In the Oostkush have 
blazed the trail. ^ Vaccination against smallpojt began in Java as 
early as 1804. Vaccine, now much improved and able lo keep iis 
virtue for a long time, cm be used today in the remotest districts. 
In 1937 more than 5,000,000 people w-erc VBCct.jated or re-vaccinalcd 
in Java and Madura and nearly 2*000(000 la the Oaier Provinces, 
Epidemics have become far more rare and much less deadly, Thus^ 
right up to 1910 the Karo-Baiak^ u$ed to their ages according 
lo the number of epidemics of small-pox they had gone through, for 
such epidemics recurred almost regularly every eight years.'* 
^ Nlcuwcnhuis, la Schiicke (20}, p* 26- 

^ h nhOttUl be aotcU that the wWeb fell d deal la Java and 

oiher islands after Uic end of the century, has been ralJJn£ but during 
recens yam. It stood at about J9'5 per Uiniiiiiiid as compared with ^ 5 Id ibe 
NcUMrlands, (Bocltc 96 and 163,) 

^ Flu in Rutten (i9>, pp, 

^ Middeadorp in Sebneke (20), p 43. 
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InoculatiDu hJis ulso greaUy lessened the ravages of cholera, M/hich 
Indeed has been pTactJcally elimlnaied ffoni Jakarta. The plague, 
which did not appear In Ja%^a lilY 1911, has been vigorously countered 
by the evacuation of huts swarmmg with mfected mt% and by the 
construction of new' houses protected against those rodents. This 
method was almost completely successful in the east of the island, 
where the ph^t had only 44 victims in 1937 as against 14,435 in 
19J4, Leprosy lias been more difficult to overcome* but an in¬ 
creasingly large number of patients have been coUected into special 
vtUages in which attempts are made to ensure a normal life for them^ 
whilst at the same time a study is made of the nature of this sdll 
mysterious disease and of the methods of curing it. Tlie most 
famous of thCM establishment was founded by Dr, Heiser on the 
island of Culion in the Philippine^.* Thither he took by boat 
patients coHecied by himself from all over the groups and a handful 
of devoted American doctors and French nuns showered attention 
on them. Another remarkable Leper colony is that of the Rhcnane 
Lutheran missions at Huia Sulam in the Batak district. 

Intestinal diseases due to various parasitesp the mo$t horrible of 
which is the hook worm * are very widespread. But they are dis¬ 
appearing before increasing popular knowledge of hygiene, 
improvements in house sanitatioUi and the supply of pure water to 
the natives in towns and even in villages. The water come^i from 
springs or wells—Mmc of which are artesian, as in the Philippines— 
or hhered from rivers. Among common diseases in the tropEcal 
and tempcruie belts tuberculosis of the lungs is one of the most fataL 
esf^cially in overcrowded and insanitary quarters in big towns. 
This disease and pneumonia cause respectively 81 and 97 deaths in 
every lOQO in the Straits SeUlemcnis* 

In Malay lands as in the W'hole of the tropical belt She most 
harmful disease b malaria. Its attacks are not so fierce and its 
effects are usually slower than those of ihc plague or cholenL But 
though these epidemics are foreseen and kept strictly in check by 
means of vaccines and scrums, there is no malady which le vies so high 
ii toll of human life. A person who harbours Plnsnwdfiwi in his blood 
may be unaware of the fact or may seem to adapt hfiaseir to itr But 
many deaths are directly or indirecily attributable to it. To calcu* 
late the death-rate due to malaria most of the fevers of unspecified 
origin and of convulsions among children would have to be added to 
the ascertained coses of the disease^ Not only does malaria greatly 
help to lower the mean expectation of life, but by its insidious 
action, its periodical attacks, and the frequent absenteeism which it 
cjitaJIs it is also a powerful factor in degeneration. 

1 RooieirltdSiJ, p. 2i7, 
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A good deal of the technique used in the struggle against malaria 
was discovered and improved in Ma]a>ii and the East Indies. The 
development of large plantations and the construction of roads and 
railways, together with the seriousness of the atnacks* stressed the 
urgency of the light. The endemic disease wits complex In ap¬ 
pearance and mysterious in character. The lumiog up of the soil, 
the clearing of the forestt and the displacement of population entailed 
by road and railway construction and the esLublif^hineiit of new 
plantaiions brought on fresh outbreaks of malaria. The death-rate 
among labourers employed on the placer washings rose to frightful 
heights. I n certain cases the whole labour force had to be renewed 
(wo or three times before the work was finished. European em¬ 
ployers were ihernseivcs severely attacked by the disease. 

The task of uudemking a method tea I and scientific struggle w as 
entrusicd lo permanent scientific Ofganisauons equipped with 
abundant means for the w^ork- Observatton showed that the 
essential cause of the many forms under which inalaria appeared 
was the great variety of anopheles carriers.^ They belong to 
different species which have ucirher the same habitat, nor the same 
habits, nor the same virulence. Thiis^ in Java malaria is generally 
rife in a mild form in the ricefisdds, except during the period im¬ 
mediately preceding tlie harvest when there is a proliferation of 
Anopfieles especially tn the cast of the island. But one 

of the worst forms of the disease appeared in the neighbourhood 
of Jakarta when ponds were dug on the coast for the purpose of 
breeding fish. At first the mtrngrovcs were blamedt but their 
destruction still further encouraged the propagation of the mosquito 
responsible, Anopfieli-^j Indio which was got rid of only when the 
fish-ponds were cleaned out. This species* which also swarmed in 
Singapore, lays its eggs in the brackish, but light-drencbod water of 
the lagoons in western Malayan The radius covered by U may far 
exceed 1000 yards from the spot on which the eggs are laid. Apo- 
phetes umbrosus is abo found in the lowlands of Malaya* but. unlike 
luiilowii^ it loves shade in the dense forest and disappears with it. 

Very far from being restricted to marshy low^iands+ as b some¬ 
times thought, mahiria often has far more victims in hilly country 
up to 3000 feet Or mote. When the hi 11^ in western Malaya were 
cleared over large area^ in order to plant rubber, malaria broke out 
in a terrible form due not to Anapheks itmhrosus^ but to A. macu- 
hius^ whose live only in clear ivater which flows gently and is 
warmed by the sun. After the conquest of the Philippines American 
soldiers who had moved up to the hills in search of a hcaUhy 
campirtg ground suffered far more severely than those on the coast. 

1 S*»^'e3knpcbcl and RodcitwaMt {242). 
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The different varieties of anopheles certainly help to expbin the 
uneven distribulloii of popubtion in MaJay lands. Nieuwenhuis^ 
points out that whilst in ^meo, for example^ the coast plains are 
often frte from mabria^ the low foothills are infested with iL 
Above 3000 foet it abates, thus permiuing a denser settlement of 
more vigorous communities like the Kenya Dyalcs^ who live iti 
villages of from 1500 to 2000 scab in the upper valley of the Kayaup 
a feeder of the Kapuas. 

Hence, the struggle against malaria is based on entomology, a 
science which owes much to English and Dutch malaria specialist 
in the Far East, like Si^llengrebel and Rodenwaldt, Of course the 
prcveuiive use of duininc, the Lntemiption of contact between man 
and anopheles by means of mosquito nets and finely meshed wiie 
screens am always helpful measures. Night work on the placer 
washings is forbidden; the workers must be collected in camp or 
vUJagt between sunset and sunrise; and recruits are placed under 
observation so as to avoid infecting healthy workers* But the 
destruction of the insect-carrier demands special measures for every 
marshy area and every threatened town, IT the " malaria chain * ts to 
be broken and the pathogenic complejc of man-mosquito-hemato^aa 
separated.^ An itnprovement in the health of tempomry placer 
W'orkings lequircs at least that a film of oil should be placed on water- 
surfaces around the camp to a radiui of half a mile* which is the 
longest distance the great majority of species can travel. In permanent 
settlements the drainage must be arranged so os to get rid of places 
where eggs are laid by doing aw^ay with all untuml pools of water. 
This h achieved by constructing open canals, underground drains, 
and masonry conduits who$e course and gradient am carefully 
studied, tn 1930 there were 150 miles of dmins for the protection 
of Kuala Lumpur. Gemas, a big railway junction in the interior of 
the State of Johorc and a hotbed of very dangerous imlariai was 
made quite healthy by 1923. Many other cases might be quoted; 
for utsuince^ the success at Sibolgn on the west coast of Sumatra, 
where the district had become quite uninhabitable. Thanks mainly 
to the struggle against malaria the general death-rate on the planta- 
uojis of the Seneitibah Company in Sumatra fell from 60 2 per 
mj). m 1397 to 9+1 per mil, in 1908* The work is entirely controUed 
by doctors* 

Research has been costly, ^ but is a saving in the end. An 
enormous amount remains to be done to eliminate malaria from 

* Nieuwenhitis in Schriirkc ( 20 ), pp. II-I5 

J In r9l0fl ium of the ordrr of tOO,OOOSlTaiti da\kn was spcnl on the itiugile 
aaatnst mdana in Sinfiapsme, Penang. aikI Kunla Lumpur. 
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among ihe native popubtion. Btit the rtsuJis achie^-ed in the Malay 
lands form one of the chief inuniphs of ihc Etiropean coloniaJ 
systems. Mabria is now knouti to be avoidable. 

Since the end of the 19th century* attention hjs been direct^ to 
the physiology and diet of the natives. Eykman^s researches in the 
Weltevreden laboratory between IS37 and IS95 are considered to be 
among the most successful. Then there wexe those of Grijns, 
Tcding van Berkhout, and RadsxcLa de Jan^n, It is rocognised that 
beriberi^ which was particularly widespread among plantation 
coolies and workers in big towns is caused by editing polished rice, 
that is, rice from which the outer sWn has been removed by miLUng. 
On European concerns the remedy was simple. On the plantations 
of the Senembah Company the death-rate from beriberi fell from 
70-7 m 1897 to 31 in 1910 when rice was once more eaten impol^hcd. 
The discovery helped to emphasise the part played by vilamias in 
the diet—a part loudly proctaimed nowadays, but till then very 
slightly known—and led after carelut research to an accurate 
recognitioii of the inadequacy of the food eaten by natives. 

The essential ainit not yet achieved, is to determine the ideal 
proportions—dilTerent from those in the teinpcrate bell—of pro¬ 
teins, fal$, carbo-hydrateSy vitamins, and salts of various kinds 
needed in a tropical diet; * to discover how far it dtffers from the 
existing proportions and to find a way of rcdticing the differences. 
Research into Ibis matter is entrusted today to spoclxU institntes. 
Rocent study has shown that an increase in household expenditure 
does not necessarily lead to an impro^'emcrit in the ditU The profit 
derived by the native from export crops is not aJw^ays sensibly used; 
and the iocreasing number of small rice-millii has encouraged the 
eating of polished rice and tanned food even in rural districts. The 
development of rubber cultivation in Malaya and the western 
portion of Indonesia has often taken place at the expense of food 
crops and kitchen gardcus. What most often upsets the balance of 
the native diet is the lock of nitrogenous foods like fish* meat, eggs* 
and fresh vegetablK.^ 

■ larucfl (2J^). 
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CHRISTIAN MISSIONS 


As has oflen happen^ in Etiropetin colonic, the preaching of the 
Christian Gospel wetii hand in hand >\ith the conqu-c^t and e^Lploitn* 
rion of ihc Malay lands. Bat the mcthiCKl oF spre^iding the Gospel 
and the consequerKes arising ffom it have differed grenily according 
to the system of the various conquering nations and the spiritual 
soil presented for the new seed. 

Here^ as in Americn and v^'ilh rather suniLajr methods^ Chrisdaniiy 
was first introduced by the Portuguese and Spaniards. U ts unfair to 
speat of a kind of organised, systematic conusion between priests 
and traders^ On ihc other hand, it is not difhcuh to find instances 
of secret or oven opposifion betw^n ecclesiastical and lay potides. 
But obviously^ ideas arc spread at the same time as goods and the 
same ship often brings the monk and the trader^ When one of them 
precedes the othcr^ it is not usimlly by much, and they soon catch up 
each other. They have the same origin, language, and civilisation 
to mark ihcin out from the native inliabiuints, Thelf aims ate not 
identical, but yet the glory of Christ must be asserted in this world 
and, whilst the soldier or inider in dfne$ past naturally tended to 
conftisc that glory with ihe success of hb arp-S or the profit from his 
tmde, the priest was often obliged to use the scalar aim in support 
of his proselytising or m defence of his threatened faundaiions. 
One of the con^mraiii^fes in the Phllippmes in the ardour of his 
propaganda sw^ore by Christ that there was more gold in Luzdn 
than iron in Viscuya, The nusslonary is not merely a man who 
pmys and preaches, but, even more than the priest in our own rtiral 
districts and suburbs, he depends on a very strong sense of the 
practjcal for the success of his cause in a heathen land. To maintain 
and develop their spiritual work, the monks developed the land and 
even took part in local trade,^ Malacca and Macao w^ere episcopal 

as well as great commercial cities in the lime of Portuguese 
dommation. 


The difference between the spread oFChristiatuiy in the Phiilpplnes 
c^f the Malay world is a runtter of great interest tn the 
Philippine most of the popubtion belong to the Roman Catholic 
Church; but elsewhere Christians form a small minority, numbering 
about 2 mjJhon m mom tlian 65 mlEtlon natives 


of ceck^kEtioU tnuiln^ in the Far Eiisi, see ChnppcmlK r 
tenJrovfw cffO-f a Siam au >7-- Psiris, m3, Inlmd 
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Tht c^pknalmn sojneiLme^ advunced is ihai the icmpemncnts of 
the colomsidg j>60ptes wer^ different and that the cnihuslastle 
missionary spirit of the Iberians ^as in contrast with the toEerance or 
even indifference of the Dutch. The chief reason^ however, seems 
to he the resistance lo conversion made by the natives in die tw^o 
areas. The boundary of the ChristJan region, which does not irt' 
elude dl the Philippines^ the Sulu Islands and even Mindanao being 
excluded, is convincing evidence that Chrisiiantty has found great 
difliculty ia securing a fooling among people already set fast in Jslam. 
This religion arose in w^esiera Asia later than Christianity, but 
reached the East 1 ndies earl ter. AI the begin rung of the 16th century 
it had already established one of its citadels in the southern 
Philippines, 

From their arrivaJi however, the Portuguese undertook the con¬ 
version of the nativeis. Like the Spaniards they declared that the 
spr^d of the san(afe i-mdHca was the whole object of colonisation. 
Their chain of outposts, which w'erc quickly set up from the Endian 
Ocean to iho shores of ^utheasl Asia, were relay stations for trade 
and at the same time missionary centres. The pioneers of the new 
Fait h s Eancd mainly from Goa and Macao. The Moluccas a tiracicd 
both monks and traders. Roman Catholic missionaries landed 
from the first Portuguese ships to reach Tcmate and Ambojna in 
1511. St. Francis Xavier, formerly a Navarresc gentkman, arrived 
at Temate in 1546. The new Faith spread very^ fast At the end of 
the J6th century the Goipci was preached not only m the precious 
Spice Islands^ but also on the shores of Sumatra, Borneo, Java, and 
Celebes, Ii is dMculi to be c^^ct about the nurnbet of converts 
and the depth of the spiritual change. The figure of 60,000 
Christians in Temate at the time of the expiilsion of the Portuguese 
seems excessive and the conversion appears to have born superficial. 
The missionaries organised full dress ceremonies which delisted the 
n.atives, who, after a few concise explanations of dogmflt were 
baptised en musiie* It was only after this that the rudiments of the 
catechism were taught. Conscqueritly, w^heti the Portuguese empire 
in the East 1 ndies declined, Islam quickly resumed its hold. 

Things went differently in the Philippines, where Spain halted the 
advance of Islam, which on its other flank she had expelled from 
the Iberian peninsula> However, the priests who landed after the 
conquest of the blands by Legaspi did not conic directly from Spain, 
but from Mexico. The conversion of the Philippines was closely 
allied with the conversion of Mexico. It was part of that extra¬ 
ordinary achievement which bears witness lo the expensive force of 
the Roman Catholic Church in Spain in the 16th century. When 

1 H. Bernard 1245). 
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Mexico to a grrjat extent converted, the PhiLippines looked like 
a splendid advanced base for the conquest of ihe rest of the East 
Indies^ Japan^ China^ and Indo-CJuiia- The Jesuit AJon$o Sdnehez 
declared that they "seem to be M it were a seed of the Gospel in the 
midst of this new world. . * like n fortress and a garrison placed 
there by God for the good of But Philip t[ did not agra to 
the plan for an expedition to China^ w^hich was laid before him by 
the priests not only as a profitable business^ but also as a crusade. 
In Japan the Spaniards' task of spreading the Gospel w^ brought up 
short by the decree issued first by Hideyosbt in I5S7 and renewed by 
Yeyasu in 1614 for the expulsion of Christian missionaries. Thus, 
the end of the 16th century marked the zenJdt of Iberian expansion. 
Spain, who had conquert^ Portugal and ruled most of America, 
was the dominant power in the Philippines, Moluccas, Formosa, 
Malacca, and India and was negotiating with the sovereigns of 
Cambodia., Japan, and China. The control of the Far Eastern 
territories was based on Manila, which became the residence of the 
Govcfnor of the Philippmcs and w^as, with MacaOt the chief centre 
of Roman Catholic missions in the Far Jlasl, As late as the 19th 
century the bishops of Cochin China used to be consecrated ia 
Manila, which had been made the seat of an archbishop by Clement 
ViIlmI595.i 

The political decline of Spain dimmed the religioiis splendour of 
the Philippines. Nevertheless, owing to the large number of con¬ 
verts in them, tlie island^i were destined to remain the chief stronghold 
of Roman Catholidsm in the Far East. As in Spanish America^^ 
this astonishing nussloaary achievement was due to the mendicant 
orders—Frandscans, Augustinians, and Dominicans—fax more 
than to the regular clergy. The friars w^rc often the first to penetrate 
into the remotest districts, where they settled without thought of 
returning home and quite soon became the real rulers. A very great 
deal of conversion w'a$ accomplished during the forty years following 
Legaspi's arrival. As in Mexico* so in the Philippines two tendencies 
appeared among the missionaries. Some were mcLlrted to build die 
new Faith on the fragment of tAiih contained In the pagan soul; 
oUters wished to make a clean sweep and break away entirely from 
the old superstitions. Yet it seems that at first they were not very 
cxac^itg and, like the Portuguese, often pserfonned collective 
baptisms by sprinkling a crowd. But here the continuity and 
progressive expansion of the Spanish oocuparion could not but help 
the Roman Catholic missions. 

The missionaries skilfully made use of the native taste for drama 
and mu$ic- TTie priests taught them to sing In their o-wa language 
i MiiUai (177), p. 365. i ftJeard (247>. 
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ihc Ten ComfttEinJnicnts^ the Lord's Prjivfir, Ave and Credo^ iindt 
during Lent, tbe Passion, They even g^ve a Christian character to 
ihcir dances. They tostitutcd splendid ccretnoriies and processions 
which included pasoi^ and in which the crowd bearing candles and 
banners walked under floral arches to the sound of fanfares. The 
churches were doubtless sometimes built on the sites of fonner 
sanctuaries. The old beliefs themselves were not rooted oui> but 
merely covered up skilfully with Christian dtxrlrinc^ and they often 
show through still There is no doubt ihat this local form of Roman 
Catholicism is even now encumbered with superstition and that it 
has not put an end to the practice of sympathetic magic, sorcery, and 
the fear of pbantoms and ghosts.^ It is still steeped in an atmo¬ 
sphere of animism, and ofrerings of rniiL rice, and meat are made to 
the spirits of the departed which are hidden in the foliage of tall lone- 
tJCK on the slopes of certain mountains. The same might be said 
of many other countries which had been (xjnverted to Christianity 
far eariicrt and it is not enough to warrant the statement that the 
work has been n failure. Roman Caiholidsm has made a mark oit 
the p^ple of the Philippines which will certainly last for a very 
tong time. 

Various judgments have been passed on the social and political 
ciTccls of this fnissionary work^ Here as elsewhere the Spanish 
Church tried to undertake the government not only of the soul, but 
also of the country itself and to organise a theocracy. To achieve 
this, the Church wished to keep its members as much as possible 
free from external contact, Hence^ it was largely responsible for the 
long isolation of the Philippines, their hie development, and the 
obsolete form of their economic system. 

Yet the Romaii Catholic Church has been an undoubted source of 
bcacfiL The priest, or padr^^ fouitded villages round the churches 
and governed them* dispensing justice, building hospitals and 
schools, introducing many new crops, like maize, cocoa, iind 
probably the sweet potato, and developing indigo and sugarcanep 
the latter having previousty been used by the natives nictely for 
sesi$oning food or providliig juice which they drank w'orm when ill 
The priest also taught the use of stone and lime and the method of 
making bricks, and he superintended the construction of dykes aitd 
irrigation works. He has been accused of enriching himself at the 
ex^nse of bis parishioners and of keeping them strictly in apron 
strings. But he abo ptotecied them from the oppression of ihe civil 

* The pioa was a draoiatic skcich. Cp. Militates £ie$cripdofl of festiv^s m tlM 
Wiilippirics in Um 19lh I P- F^r limitar revivals in 

Mcxico^see Humboldi (195)* I p. 37^; fUcanl (247), pp. 203, 213, 218* 

1 MaJlat (1773, U, p. 
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pow^i!f 3nd ihe ent<^rprtse of unscTupulO'U^ adventurers and greedy 
speculators. More than one reliable observer in the 19th century 
ri^i^ up to the end of Spanish rule agrees in recognising in the 
Filipinos an appearance of quiet bappinesSp well-being, and comfort 
which is not often found elsewhere in the £ast Indies or the tropical 
mainland of Asia, Many priests mined their health by their long 
and in many cases permanent exile among the natives. About 1840 
Mallat^ the French doctor^ noticed many cases of neurasthenia and 
madness amortg themj 

The bloody religious rivalries which occurred in Europe in the 
16th and 17th centuries had their echo in the Far East on the arrival 
of the British and Dutch. When Drake was leading round the 
world England's budding maritime power and his hatred of popery, 
Tematc in 1577, The Dutch, who were carrying on 
a life-and-deaUi struggle in the Ncihertands against Spain and the 
Roman Catholic Church, made the Portuguese garrison at Amboina 
capitulate in 1604 and at once had the cross removed. They 
captured many Portuguese and Spanish ships, frequently held up the 
local oversea trade, and at the same time interfered with the voyages 
of Roman Catholic missionaries from western Europe to the East 
Indies, Hence the voyages^ which were also delayed by bad w^eatheri 
sometimes lasted two or three years. The capture of Malacca in 1641 
cut the route between Goa and Macao, the two great citadels of the 
Portuguese Church in the EnsL Father Alexander of Rhodes, who 
was bom in Avignon and became the most famous missionary to the 
Annamites, took three cind a half years to travel from Macao to 
Rome, As he passed through MaEacca in 1646, he complained of 
heunng the former Roman Catholic bells ' ringing for the detestable 
practices of the heretics" and preachers 'uttering a thousand blas¬ 
phemies against the Virgin ^nd Saints'.^ 

However, though the Dutch East India Company declared the 
safeguarding of the Christian Faith and the conversion of the 
hesithen to be the main rtiotiveis of its activitieSh it gave free scope to 
Islam and often used it for political ends. At the end of the 17th 
century Tavemicr wroie^ that the Company 'loved saving money 
better than saving souls. . . that it aimed only at increasing the 
talent ol Mammon and not that of the Saviour^; and he was indig¬ 
nant at seeing the ladies in Batavia chewing betel even in chtirch and 
always having their mouths full of liquid red, as if someone had 
smashed their teeth. Of course, Tavernier is under strong suspicion 

« MalJat ( 177 ), J, p, 

‘ H. Chappouik: R-Oirnr rf Us au IT* vol- J. Paris, 

1943, p. 64. 

^ Tavernier Cl IJ, ni, pp. 261-63* 
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or prcjud[i:e against the Dutch; but ccrtmn k is that ihdrauempisat 
spreading the Gospel ^ere far from attaining the resuhs reached by 
the Spaniards in the Philippines or even by the Portuguese whom 
they replaced in the soul hem East Indies. The Company's efforts at 
m^ing the Church in the Indies subservient to its interests stifled 
missionary activity. Walicns SeminaryT, which was founded ai 
Leiden in 1623 to train minisler^^ was suppressed ten years Inter. 
A fairly large number of parishes were created in the 17th and ISth 
^ntufies in Dutch territory. But nl the downHiU of the Company 
in 1795 ihere were no more than five ministerSp and these were 
without cumtes to visit the sick. 

The Dutch Missionary Society {Nedtrla/tdsch Ztmierling Cewur- 
schap} was founded in 1797 under the influence of German Pietism 
and English Methodism and of the Moravian Brethren, a com¬ 
munity of which had established itself at Zeiii in the NetJierlands. 
In 1820 a royal decree united all the Protestant Churches in the 
Dutch East [ndies under a single authority, the commission called 
the Hague or Indies Commis&ion.^ From 1850 onwards a successful 
missionary effort accompanied, or even preceded, the occupation of 
the Outer Provinces- Jt was kd mainly by Dutchmen, but also 
con^i^ted of Germ axis, Swiss, Englishmen, and Americans. These 
were tdl Protestants. The first Roman Catholic missionaries landed 
in Batavia in 1808 during the governorship of Darndcls. The first 
station occupied by them on Dutch territory outside Java wsxs at 
Padang (1834). Monks began to arrive in 1855, Jesuits in 1859, and 
other Orders followed- Protestant converts are stilE the most 
numcrouSp ihetr most compact communities being in the Batak 
countiy (where Rhenanc missions have been most active since 1861)^ 
MinahassUp Ambaina, and Timor. Members of the Roman 
Catholic Church form about one-fourth of the Christians in fitdO’ 
nesia. More than half of them are in the Lesser Sunda Islands, 
e?(pecially FloreSp where the SieijI Congregation of The Divine Word 
has its field of w'ork. It is not surprising that Christian missions 
should have won most of their success among the non-Mu$lim popu* 
lation. A few converts have been won over from Isbm; but these are 
exceptional and are nearly all progressive natives in Javanese towns.^ 

The total number of Christians h about two million, or slightly 
more than 3 per cent, of the population of Indonesia. Until recently 
the control of the parishes everywhere remained with the EuropeanSp 
but yet Indcmesian ministers were increasing in number, “nic 
various Protestant sects in Indonesia tended To oaite to form a kind 

* Besides Ulk, a Nfisaiuns' CoDsulaEjc wal cstabluhed at Batavia in to 
repjwtil PfDtesEant iruajioiis wilh ihe Govemmcni of the Dutch East Indies. 

^ Bousuuet (65), p. 164. 
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of religious federation and lo streogthca their indopcndetice of the 
European relipoiw bodies which had created them. 

The chaiiipious of the propagation of the Gospe] have reproached 
Dutch Colonial Govemment with its mbtnistf or at any rate 
iodifTerence, towards missionary work. In truth, though the 
Gove^ent has usually recognised publicly the charitable work of 
the rnbsJons, it has carefully resmcicd and kepi a watch on them for 
political reasons, and Ln particular to avoid Muslim reactions. AJl 
missionaries had by ankle 177 of the Consiiiutional Law of the 
Dutch East [udies to be provided with a special entry permit given 
by or in the name of the Govcmor-Gentral, and each mission had 
a clearly debned field.^ 

In Mi^ya Goventnicni control is limited to giving advice (not 
necessarily taken) to missionary bodies if tlicir activities W'oiild 
provoke resentment among the inhabitants of the Malay Stales, 
when: Islam is recognised as the established religion and where the 
Chnsiian Churches have attracted only a smaJJ riunibcr of Malays, 
Chinesej and Indians^^ 

In ihe Philippines the American occupation (‘a pieese of evangelical 
work\ as a recent American critk ironically lerms it) has con¬ 
siderably weakened the political power and w^ealth of the Roman 
Catholic Church, but not its hold on the pcople^s hearts. The 
monks and friars have lost the considerable power which they had 
acquired* By agreement with the Holy Sec most of the Church 
lands Were sold to the tenants. In 1898 there were more than 1000 
Spanish monks in the islands, hut at the end of 1903 there were no 
more than 246,^ American Roman Catholic missions have often 
taken their place; but Ihc Spanish touch in Filipino Rouiaii Catho¬ 
licism will be hard to remove in spite of ihe formiilioii of an 
Independent National Church by Bishop Aglipay, the rival of 
Qu^dn at the hrat CommoDwealth election. Converts to thi^ 
national church have been secured chieCy among the llocan people. 
The Arnerican Covernrrtcnt also seat as many Roman Catholic 
ofiicials as possible to the islands* Protestant missionaries, most of 
whom belong to the Episcopal Church,^ work chiofiy among the 
hilL-folk of the interior^ 

* Su^ W2 ihu article has tmt been in foice and there has been mmiriete 
rrecdoin ofreligjoiL 

3 Tbcm arc £5,000 Romaa CBlhqlics, of whom 40 per ocni. are Chinese, 

Al time of ihc American coniiueat the lower dergy were imuJied 
or oBuly 50, from nmonB half-casta or tmtiva; and they generally 
backed AgiiipaJdo^s revolt, 

^In 1949 there wens in the Philippjfies 350.000 Pmtatiuiu betoDgkg to J9 
diffcnnit d^eminatiotvf. meat of wbkh had joined the Udbid Church. Roman 
Catholics fanned 37 per cent, of the loml population of the uJanda. 
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Up to the 19tli century the ChristiuD cmssionarieSt whose calling 
made thcim anaious to fonn the mind^ were the only Europeans to 
undertahe the education of the native mhabiiants. Lay teaching 
began in the Straits Settlements and rndonc$ia about the iniddle of 
the ccntujy, but in the Philippines not until the end of that period. 
Before 1941 State education had become the rule every^vhere. 
However, besides the offiejai schools there existed private Lnsiitutions 
which were usunlly controlled and subsidised by the Colonial 
GovenimentSp the control being stricter in Indonesia than in British 
or Amcrienn lenitories* Most of the schools belonged to Proicsianr 
or Roman Catholic missions, wWlat others were Muslim, Chinescp^ 
or, in Malaya, Tamil schools which were almost wholly maintained 
by companies owning plantations. 

Education of the local people raised very serious questions for the 
Colonial Govemnients.^ To what stand^d should it be limited or 
raised? In what language should the teaching be carried on* the 
verriacular or the language of the occupying powder? What should 
the youth of the country be taught* and what was to be the academic 
programme? These were the three questions most commonly 
discussed, questions that have been answered in dJHerent ways 
according to Umc and place. The education systems also reflected 
the temperaments of the diSerem colonising nntions. They ex¬ 
hibited the prudence and mcticalous conseicntjoii^ness of the Dutch, 
the Englishman's tendency to leave things alone, trusting to economic 
developments to take care of them, and the cnthtistastic and reUicr 
simple faith of the Amcrkan in the value of his ideas and the 
efficacy of his methods in quickly making the Filipinos fit for self' 
government 

When Europeans drst landed, the people m the Malay lands were 
not all illiterate. The infusion of Hindu culture had permitted the 
development here and there of a not valueless literature in prose 
and verse. The texts* written in Hindu script on palm or banana 
leaves* were kept at the courts, but were also read, recited* and 
sung in the viJIages during the periodical ptherings. In Java and 
Bali especially* the gtirtt was an honoured member of society, being 


1 In MaJaya iriafe than half the Chimes schools were managed hy Chinm 
conunUtttS withmit Slate subwdy. 

3 WjTjdhiira (24S). 
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both priest and teacher. But he could hardly have given more than 
religious iastnicijoa. Islam itself docs not seem to have extended 
|l5 proBianunc beyond o rccitalioa of the Koran in Arabic, until 
it was spurred on by the conipciiUon of European schtwls. 

The ^u^tion given by European missionaries was for a long time 
denominational also. In its orders to the Govettior-Gcneral in 1617 
the Dutch East India Company instructed him to establish good 
schools everywhere ‘in order to instil the Christian religion'. The 
CBtKhumcna and converts were to be altotved to read some of the 
Scriptures, the Ten Commandments, and prayers, and to sing psalms 
and canticles. To this they sometimes added the rudiments of 
aritJiftictic,* 

This stage was left behind in Java and the Straits Settlements 
before the middle of the 19th century jjj the first State schools. The 
Colonial Govcmmertis wanted at first to train junior clerks and book* 
keepers for their work and assistants to help European offvcials in a 
task that ’iras growing more and more complex. They also took 
Care to train some of the chiefs for their new obligations and re- 
cruiicd from among them the high native functionaries, like the 
'residents' and the vtedoms in Java. With ihc rise of liberal ideas, 
the education of the masses was proclaimcd—especially in the 
metropolitan country—to be a moral obligation and an essential 
duty of a colonial power.^ The application of the principle was 
difficult; indeed, very onerous. Thou^ Darndels. that Napoleon of 
the East Indies, had recommended the establishment of schools in 
the rcsideficies, there were only five of these in Java in 1851. But in 
1865 there were 58. Their teachers were now paid from Colonial 
funds, and the schools formed part of an education system whose 
establishment had besen decreed by the famous Statute General of 
1854. Ifet the schools were still used merely for the purpose of 
preparing young Indouesians of the upper and middle classes 
for official duties; and it was only at the beginning of the 20th century 
that popular educarion made rapid progress and spread from Java 
to the Outer Provinces and from the Straits Settlements to the 
Federated and Unfederated States. 

In the Philippines the standiiTd of education in Spanish schools 
rose slightly during the second half of the I9th century. The arrival 
of the Americans entailed a complete recosting of the aims and 
methods of education, for the new otxupying power believed in a 
rapid diffusion of education among the masses. In 1901 a thousand 
American teachers landed and were posted throughout the islands 

1 Abr^t 1*40 MaltiM wrote (177), II, p. 246. ihat nearly all iHe Tcgals coidd 
And wnte, for pnmoty schoob were maJatajned cvcfyurhere by the pucbbi. 
The staiemcDi would seem cxagufcniEcd. i ChaiDey-beri ((33j, p, 272. 
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with admiaistraiive and medical dudes added lo their educatiopal 
tasks. Popular instruction consisted of reading and writing in a 
lo^ longue (usually in Roman characters}, the rudiments of 
arithmetic, and easy object lessons. The aim was to combat 
illiteracy^ to give a UttJe knowledge of hygienic habits and practices 
which would improve rural life, and to pick out ihe best pupils for 
some further education. 

Tlie statistics are incomplete and often difficult to compare, but 
ncvenhelc&s it is possible to find a few imeresting figures on which 
to make relevant comments. First, the schools were still far from 
teing able to take all the children. In Indonesia, where the popula¬ 
tion exceeded 60,000,000 in 1936-37, the primary schools were 
attended more or less regularly by about 2,000,000 children. Hence 
it may be concluded that only 40 per cent, of the childreii betw^cen 
the ages of 6 and 9 were registered pupib.i Besides, the percentage 
differed greatly according to district, being moderate in Java, 
relatively high in the Minangknbau country and the nortJiem half of 
Celebes, and relatively low in the south of Celebes and in Borneo.- 
In Makyn the Malay Vernacular Schools (primary schools meant 
for Malay children) had in 1937 an average of IIS^OOO pupils out of 
a toml Malay popuJation of more than 2,000,000. 

TJius, it is certain that on the eve of the w^ar in 1941 a large 
niimber of children were stEl without even the rudiments of educa¬ 
tion, But the progress made should be recognised, for in Indonesia 
the primary^ schools had had only 100,000 pupils at the end of Iasi 
century. Many obstacles delayed the Improvcmenl of popular 
education: a shortage of teachers, of text-books adapted to the 
regioti, and of suitable buildings; the multiplicity of local dialccis 
and racial groups; and a lack of tmdersiundiiig ia many parents, 
who preferred to keep their children at home for simple jobs like 
watching cattle or collecting wood or grass. Furthermore, the dis¬ 
proportion of the rexes was very great in school attendance and 
lessened but slowly. There were five boys to every girl in Indonesian 
schoob and about eight boys to every girl in Malayan schools.^ 

^ pjo^aliningrat (24^, p. 65. This oflkbl pcrcemagc vecnu to be iDo hi^. 
And it b probably another exaggeration to slate ihal the proportion of pupils 
was four tunes as great in ihe Philippines as an rndoocsia. (Launstoaii Sharp- 
Far Ehsfcrn Santy, Feb 27, im.) ^ Atlas (13k sheci 9. 

^ There wxre otsa tinar^lal difkulliea. Of course, in [ndooesaa popdor 
^ucation was not wholly free. Yei ihc taxes paid by fEtPiilies or big iandowners 
b ihc dtstrkt or levied o n marksl tolls su^ed only for the htiilUing and niaintc- 
nanre of schools os well as for the current requisites. Salaries weie paid and 
fiimitare bought out of subsidies from the colonial Govenunent. The gram for 
ecjycaikin varied oixordin^ to the economie situaliuo. (Djadjadimngntt 
(246). p. 19.) 
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For all ihesc reasons it cannot be surpriiimg that the percentage of 
ilUteratcss should still be high. The definiijon of the term' illiterate^ 
on. whkb the statlstio^ dep^dt is however not always the 
Thusp the census in IndoncsLa in 1930 showed that 6^5 per cent, of 
the native population cauld read and w^ritc. But the fi^re included 
only those who could read and write the olficLaJIy recognised alpha¬ 
bet, which is almost always the Latin alphabet. Now, many 
natives are familiar with other alphabets; for esampk, in western 
Java and Madura the Arabic alphabet is used^ since the religious 
ie?(ts Ore written in it. Among the illilerates women were far more 
numerous than men. For some yeans vigorous efforts had been 
nude to lessen the number, and for this purpose the number of 
village libraries had been increased. The efficacy of the measures 
taken was proved by the increase in the number of readers, of ktiers 
sent through the post, and of newspapers printed.^ 

Above the primary education* secondary and even higher standards 
w'cre reached by schools in Malay lands* but such institutions con¬ 
tained a relatively small proportion of the pupils. They were 
distinguished from primary schools not only by the age of the 
students and the level of aitaiiment, as is the case in the metro- 
pK>lLtan countries* but as a rule also by the language which ser^'ed as 
a niedium for instruction. 

The problem of the language to be used os a medium is one of the 
most difRcuU that face Colonial education. It doe^i not e;tt 5 t for the 
children of the Europeans* who arc taught in their mother tongue 
and receive an cducatioii which is modelled on the curricula in the 
homeland and will prepare them for the same CKaminattons. But 
what language should be used for the native inhabitants who form 
the great bulk of school children? Shall it be their mother tongue, 
a language commonly used in business matters, or the language of 
the metropohtan country? The native tongues are many* but they 
are oficn unsuitable for expressing abstract or scientific ideas and 
their use would greatly complicate education* In Java alone, 
where standardisation is rckiLivcIy advanced, three distiuet Languages 
are spoken; Sundancse, Javanese, and Madurese, In the Philip¬ 
pines there are 87 languages* the most widespread being Sebuan and 
Tagdlog. But neither of these is spoken by more than one-fifth of 
the native peoples of the group.^ 

There bt however, one language which is very widespread and in 

1 la 1933 ibe mimbcr ofpcnorti above the oije of JD who i:cHUa itM jiiul wriu; 
wai nlimAUd at 43 per cent, of the pofHilaiion of the PtifEipfPins. 

The miHl highly dciiTfo[Kd native Eangua^, like TagOlog Of are 

onen diUkuit for the Eiifupeaii to Icarti on aceoimt of tbcir pronuiiciaUon and 
siso the ihades oF nicaning they convey atx'Ofijing to the social hjentrchy. 
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coiFiTnofi use. except in the Philippines, in commcfciiil mmsactiofis 
between people of diETcrent race. This is Maky; not lilcfary Malay, 
which is diflicnit to Leajri, but a stmpUfied and popular form with an 
elemeDUiry syntax and impoverished vocabukiy which nevertheless 
codtams along with native words lenns borrowed from outsiders 
who visit the coasts. The Europeans themsches Icam U easily. 
Bui though it Is adequate for the business of everyday life, it is ilL 
adapted to the teaching of history, physical and natural sciences, 
ethics, or philosophy. 

As for the language of the metropolitan country, its spread may 
seem to have been not only a convenience, but also n contribution to 
the glory of the imperial nation, Furtbermorep it seemed to make 
association betw^n the Europeans and the local races easier and to 
allow the btter to rise at once on to a higher plane of civilisation. 
But it was painfully acquired. Children ia eleinenliiry schools—the 
veiy great majority of school childjen—retained it only as a distorted 
pidgin tongue and found it of no use when after two or three years 
at school [hey went back to their rural surroundings. Their brief 
efforts would have been better devoted, it seemed^ to acquiring 
practical knowledge in a tongue which was familiar or easily Icamt 
rather than to learning a few words in a foreign language. 

This problem of language has not been uniformly and finally 
solved. It may be said that until recently the metropolitan countries 
bad made scarcely any cITort to spread ihdr own languages. This 
restraint was not due to disinterested motives alone. Other reasons, 
not stated at all or else in veiled tenns, were added to the arguments 
mentioned above. The monks in the Philippines not only saw no 
use iu teaching the rmtive mhabitants SpatiLsIi, but they also rcg^dial 
ignorance of the language a$ the best guarantee of their power over 
ihc Filipinos^ because the European officials, soldiers* and traders 
seldom knew^ the local dklccis. In fuel, at the cud of the l^?ih 
century there were only a smalh select number—mostly of 

ilusirudos in the blands who knew Spanish, A curious popular 
liiemture had grown up, which was a transplantation into loc;aJ 
dialects of the poetic fashions of the Middle Ages in Spain and 
consisted of corrM&s, wi'entts, and, above alh poems On the Passion, 

For H long time the Dutch had the same reluctance lo spread their 
language. They said they did not wish to intlict needless trouble on 
the native, but they also wanted lo keep him on a difTcreut plane 
from the European and to save him from hoping to secure appoint- 
mcnl$ which could or should not be oiTcred hiniK^ It is significant 
that Portuguese should have coutinued to be spoken In Batavia up 
to the beginning of the 19ih century. Dutch expausion spread the 
i Chnilley^acft <D3). pp. 132,241; Bduaquet (2J0». pp. J24 C 
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Malay language rather than ifiai of die mciropotitan country. 
Malay had had \o be adopted quite early by Protestant minfsters in 
the Moluccas so as 10 oust Portuguese Catholicism mote quickly. 
For convenience^ sake it had also become the offtcial ]an|ruagoJ 
The Americans are the only ones who had made teaching general 
in the metropoHtan tongue. Being a young nation incxi^etienced in 
colonial administraijon+ they had perhaps been moved by a generous 
wish to stimulate the cultural advance of the natives, but they had 
also been infiuenced by the desire to eradicaic Spanish. English 
had spread very quickly in the Philippines, for in about 1925 it was 
estimated that a million native inhabitants spoke this language. 
But most of them still spoke only an ill pronounced, corrupt form 
which ha$ been lenned * bamboo EnglishSpanish kepi its 
popularity with the avemge FUipino and was used as well as English 
in the law courts. Bui Tagalog has been proclaimed the national 
tongue; and even in the lobbies and halls of the University of Manila 
students converse in Tagalog a$ often as in English or Spanish.^ 

In 1930;, after three hundred years of Dutch rule in Java Uiere 
were barely )40^0CX) natives in the island w^ho could write the Dutch 
language^ In the rest of Indonesia the number did not amount 10 
200p000, fewer than 50,000 being women. Tn the primary schools 
the leaching was done almost wholly in Malay or, less often, the 
local dial^t. Up to 1941 in the higher standards the use of Dutch 
increased process!vely until in secondary and higher grades it was 
almost exclusively used. Speakers in the Volksraad might express 
themselves in either Dutch or Javanese, a variant of Malay. In the 
towns both natives and Chinese soemed to use "pidgin English' 
nearly as often as Oulch when dealing with Europeans. Many 
educated natives, like the Refonnists of the West Coast Province 
of Sumatra, spoke English also. Naturally this, the language of 
business^ prevailed in the Malay peninsula, where its spread was 
encouraged by the great racial mixture and the modest part played 
by the Mabys in the economic life of the country. Yet, in spite of 
some hesitation on the part of the Colonial Governmcni, Malay had 
become the medium in native primary education. 

The choice of langi^ge was clearly bound up with the educational 
programmes. The wider and more complex thew beciimc, the more 
the shonconiings of the native tongues were felt and the greater 
became the advantage of die Western language. 

If often happened that at first these programmes were modelled 

1 Drtwis irt Sriirkke { 20 }, pp. 140 IT. 

* RcroscvcU imi p. 193. 

> On the sifuatlnn of naiive lajittiui^cs in I93e m the {’hllippiii», ^ BariEeiCs 
iniemtiDif aitlde (344>. 
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on those in the metropolitan eountiy. The aim, in fact, was to train 
native assistants quickly for administrative posts. The European 
teachers had no special [mining and but little knowledge of the new 
country, the physical world about them, or the pupils whom they 
Were appointed to (each. As there were no books in common use, 
these were also imported from the metropolitan country. Between 
1901 and 1910 children in the Philippine schools were issued with 
books used in New England and showing a farmhouse with its roof 
covered with siiowj 

The need for adaptation was soon recognised, but the process of 
adaptation was slow and difBcult. Yet by 1941, progress had gone 
fairly far nearly everywhere and bore witness to what had often been 
wonderful and too little known efforts, to much ingenuity, and a keen 
understanding of native needs. Special text-books had been pre¬ 
pared for the teaching of local geography and history; the object 
lessons related to the tropical environment; and the data of problems 
were taken from the life of the place and indeed from the minor 
transactions in the bazaar. 

Not only were the curricula progressively better adapted to the 
country, but they also paid an Increasingly judicious attention to the 
mode of life awaiting the various pupils. The great majority of 
these would not be at the primary schools for more than three or four 
years. Hccioe, it was useless to overload their memories with 
sentences learnt by heart and to be cither forgotten or become 
material for a vain and distressing parrot-like repetition. So, 
popular ^ucation was being more and more identified with the rural 
surroundings. The aim was to make it one of the principal factors 
in the revival of the peasantry. Theoretical education was restricied 
to what would at once be useful to the child when it went back to its 
family at the age of nine or ten. The schools often had a garden or 
a field in which the child was instructed in the cultivation of new 
plants and in the use of more rational and fruitful methods. With 
the teacher’s advice he reared hens, ducks, and pigs. The tiny 
profits derived from this work were left to the children, and prizes 
were given for the best returns. At the same time the school might 
be turned into a little producers'and consumers'co-operative, thus 
foreshadowing the ideal village community. The improvement of 
the little rural occupations and crafts was not forgotten. 

However, in 1940-41 only a small minority^ went beyond this 

J Rowrelt (1811, p. 186, 

^ So in 1928 in the PhilippinH B2 per cent, of Ihe pupjU dJd noE slay mote (liao 
four yean at KhiwJ, whilst in ilte United Stales 9) per cent. sbi>e(t moie than six 
yean. (Roo9cvc][(l80,p. 190.) In 1936-17in todoncsia barely 17,000 a 4 tives 
took of lire second stuge of edixaiton. 
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popular education. At tfiis stage there was a transition from the 
native (o the Western The carrkrula alTotded common 

treatment and native children might be sealed on the same benches 
as the sons of Eufopeatis. The fact is that the people who were to 
become cflicials had to be tmined to support the Europeanto be 
able to live constantly Ln centact with them^ and to follow their 
methods of work. The ambition of every native family was to see 
its boys win certificates which would admit them to these posts. 
Hence, there wa$ great eagerness everywhere For the Western type of 
education, and the Colonial Governments had to check it owing to 
the increasing number of unemployed certificated persons, "white 
collar" natives who w^ere proud of their new {mowlodget but were out 
of a job, rcslicss^ and embittered. Efibrts were made to divert as 
many of the pupils as possible from ofheta] employment, to turn 
their ambition in the direction of agriculiiire, conuiverce, or industry, 
and to instil into them initialive, a sense of duty in the social sphere, 
and a wOlinpess to ufidcrtakc risks iit business matters- O^pa- 
tional Olid technical schools were set up everywhere; but the results 
in 1941 did not yet correspond to the effort expended and the money 
spent, U is difficult to eradicate an age-old opinion which regards 
the legitimate or iUidt income from public office or moneyiending 
as a surc^ convenient, and honourable way of attaLmng to wealth. 

At the apex of the scholastic pyramid higher education was still 
poorly represented. In Indonesia it comprised three faculties, bw 
and medicine at the universities of Jakarta and log>akarta and 
the polytechnic at Bandung, which last was founded by means of 
subscriptions from industrial and commercial firms. In 1936-lT the 
total number of students was 1018, of whom 240 were Europeans, 
529 Indoncsiansp and 269 Chinese. Among the Javanese the 
number of girls from aristocratic or wealthy families was increasing. 
The degrees conferred were not yei strictly equivalent to those taken 
in the Netherlands, so most of the young Dutchmen and a few of the 
native people used to go to HoUand to finish their olucation. In 
addition, the Colonial Government was planning to establish as 
soon as po^ible (the chief obstacle was finajicbl) a fourth faculty, 
that of arts, which would admit to certain official careers and at the 
same time would train research workers who would study the 
country, its historyi ood civilisation. 

The indifference of ail but a very few Indonesians lo the study of 
local mattery is indeed astonishing. When one of them has had a 
certain nmouni of education and has had his mind improved by a 
secondary school course, he is more often attracted by the 

I These trofuidotuLl schooU {Scfmkehch^kn} had iocre^xd in number m 
Jndoncsiir not only for ihe oadvea, but nlio the Oiiow. 
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philosophy, htcraitirc, and art of the West than by those of his 
own country. Perhaps this is the cnitcomc of the men tal condition 
usually known as "an inferiority coraplcst' and the desire to escape 
from it. Or it may be that the Indonesian merely avoided studies 
which seldom led to sufliciently weU-paid appeinUnents. Things 
were diaiiging before 1941^ however^ as was shown^ for instance^ 
by the number of Indon^ians who visited the moseums and by 
the establtshtneni in Indonesia of "^wild" schools with natlcumlistic 
tendencies.^ 

The enlightenment of the Malay peoples as la their own history^ 
origins, and spiritual and social evolution will undoublodly be one 
of the glories and the bestjustiiicatton of Western colonial sysicms. 
The Britkh were probably the first to show sympathtUc and 
well-informed interest in the study of ihc ordinary life of the 
Malays as well as in iho highest aspects of their personaliiy. This 
was illustrated particularly in the works of Marsden. Rallies, and 
Ciawiurd- The EhJtch^ entered the field later, but hare accom¬ 
plished great things in ethnology»Linguistics, history^ and archeology. 
The results of their nesearches have been used here and there in this 
book^ though the aim has been to restrict the first two parts to geo¬ 
graphy. There is no question here of presenting an account of this 
scientific work or of mentioning the names of the schoLirs, But van 
Volicnhoven (IE74-1933) and Snouck Hnrgronje (1857-1936) 
should be remembered for the enormous influence of their works 
on Dutch coJonial policy. The former brought to Light genutne 
Indonesian customs, or adais^ which were still surviving under a 
covering of borrowings from abroad; the latter keenly studied both 
the peculiarities of Islam among the Malays and the relation to 
Islam in general. These Iwo men evolved principles which formed 
the basis of the adminisiraUve policy in Indonesia at the end of the 
Dutch colonial r^girnc. 

Among the researches which have thrown light on the origins and 
fonns of civihsation in the East Indies epigraphy has been one of die 
most fruit fill in discovering the history of Indian influence. It owes 
much to H. Kentt a Outchmaft, and G. Coedcs, a Frenchman. But 
the most significant achlcvetnents hove been in archeology in JavUn 
The Archeolo^caJ Department was founded only in 1913 as a 
permanent institution which w'as to extend its activities to the whole 
of Indonesia, k has methodically catalogued ruins scattered 
through the islands, restored such buildinp as arc of great artistic 

* FcmWalMlUp. 37^. 

3 See ihc lurvcy of t>iilch sdence in L9TO Ln Rutteci (L9k c$peci 4 llv attkles 
by N, /. Krom on archeology, W- 30S-2S; C van Vollenho^cn on the progress 
orVe^laiion in rrlatiDn to relJs^a and cmloiti^ T75-S2. 
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IntcrcsE —when resEoratJon was possibb without risk of eitor—and 
thu$ replaced a confusion of stones by the most precious remnins of 
Javanese histoiy. 

When the past had thus been dug up by the Europeans, it bceanic 
no longer a matter of Indifference to those who were riaiive to the 
country. Some of the minority who had absorbed VVeslem cttlture 
would like a larger place in school curricula to be given to the study 
of Indo-Javanese antiquities and literature and even of those of 
India, the great spiritual foster-mother of Indonesia. The people 
still take a keen interest in the heroes of Indian and Muslim epics, 
and especially Aguna and Amir Ham^ah;* both of whom have 
secured a place in Indonesian literature, and books recounting their 
deeds are still the most popular in cheap libraries. On the other 
hand, according to a welJ-iitrormcd Dutchman * in 1930, Indonesian 
literature had not adopted any typical personage from European 
literature, and translations and adaptations of Western writings, 
though numerous, still reached only a very limited circle. Charlie 
Chaplin and Tom Mix had alone really become popular.^ 

Yet, new tendencies have appeared in the younger generation. It 
is by no means proved that Western culture cannot be assimilated 
by Malay minds even In its more subtle forms. And it is doubtful 
whether such assimilation would necessitate a compleic renunciation 
of the traditional sustenance. 

L Drewes in Sctirfe}ce (20j, p. 157. 

* VcHUE inicHectuali in ihe Phnippiius, aeveithctcsa, cngcriy «tii<iwd the works 
and speeciwt of sital Anvricsji Atatesmen like Lincofn, 
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Nniurally, cducaiioral systems and curricula were closely related lo 
Government policy, for they corresponded to one of the most 
obvious duties of a metropolitan country, viz, the raising of the 
intellectual level of the natives. But the modifications they under¬ 
went and the discussions they brought about are indications of the 
solicitude imposed on the metropolitan countries by this task of 
developing the people of the country and enriching their minds. 
Many people thought not without at any rate apparent reason^ that 
the emandpalion of countries held in tutelage might be hastened by 
these measures. 

Every metropolitan country officially procUiimed the ultimate aim 
of its colonial system to be the capacity it gives to the natives to 
govern themselves without fulling under the domination of another 
foreign power* But there was no agreement as to the time required 
to fulfil the conditions needed for self-govcmmcnti and the attain¬ 
ment of autonomy Is readily postponed to a distant date or else 
promised to future generations. ITtcre was a tendency^ it must be 
admitted* to consider it as an ideal; and an ideal, Ukc perfection, is 
probably an unattainable goah 

That seemed to be the mental altitude of the Netherlands towards 
Indonesian alfain,. On the other hand, tltc Americans appeared 
quite ready to recognise the independence of the Philippines. In 
Malaya the British hold an intermediate view^, which w“d^ ilLdefined 
owing to national opporturiism and the demographic condition of 
the Peninsula, where the real natives are overwhelmed by recent 
immigration. For the study of political relations between a metro¬ 
politan country and it^ tropical * colonies* and the development of 
those relations* the Malay countries alford the student a very 
interesting fields only a most inadequate idea of which can be given 
here. 

In 1940 official denomination revculcd the diversity of pt^litical 
status. In Malaya there were Crown Colonies* which consisted of 
the Straits Setllemcuts ^ and the Federated and Unfedcrated Malay 

* The Si mils Seutemenis comprised the is fand of Singapore to whkh were 
attached Qinstitus Island and tJw Cocos froup. Peuing Island wiih Province 
WcUcstcy on iht iruinliuid opposite* and the Dindins^, Matacco, and the island 
or Ubuflu ofiT the norlh-wesi coast of Bomcp, The Diodings were haiided 
back lo E^:rak in 1934, 
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States, The Slate of Brunei was on the saTrtt footing as the last. 
Indonesia comprised "directly administered territories" and lemtori^ 
said to be * self-administering" {Ztlbesrurcnde landsckappen) and still 
often called 'Native States'. The Philippines then formed a 
"Comnion wealth"* 

But what do these terms mom? The reality is far more complex 
than would seem from this juridical classilicatioii. Hcucc+ a/oftiori 
ihe current distinction belwcen ‘colony^ and protectorate cannot 
adequately express the facts and often secins to be purely fonitah 

Iftdoftesia. Up to 1941 in Indonesia there were no protectorates 
recognised as such in international law. The whole territory w-as an 
integral part of the domains of the Netherlands^ and the mhabitants 
enjoyed a common citizenship as subjects of the Dutch Crown. 
The ‘self-administering* States were those which hepl their native 
rulers owing in many cases to historical circumstance connected 
with Dutch micTvention and by virtue of a treaty. There were 269 
in Indonesia as q wholc^ only four of which were in Java^ where they 
formed the well-known central Principalilics. These cohered only 
a small portion of the island and contained barely 1 j> per cent, of Us 
total population. All the rest of Java was under * direct administra¬ 
tion'. In the Outer Provinces^ on the other hand, the Native 
States covered more than half the area and contained over S,ci00,000 
persons, or 47 per cent, of the total population. Thqr varied greatly 
in im port a nce^ hut none of them had a population greater than 
350.000. many of them of less than 20,000, and some only a few 
hundred persons. There were in Sumatra olone 14J ^^If- 
administering States* 102 of which were tn Achin* 

Jt would be a mislake to think that the natives were less controll^ 
by the central government in the "selTadminislering" Slates than in 
the others, that traditions still lingered there longer than elsewhere, 
or that the Europeans in them were merely remote and unobtrusive 
protectors* Jn faci+ during the I9th centuiy the Dutch Govern¬ 
ment tended to control the occupied territories more and more 
sirictly and directly, and this tendency applied particularly to JavTi. 
The policies of Dacndels and Rafftes started it on these lines, the 
system of forced cultivation nccessurily developed it, and tlie 
lemperament of the people and circumstances kept it in operation 
after tlic spread of progressive ideas- What had been done out -of 
self-interest in order to safeguard monopolies and fill I he Treasury 
was later done for duty’s sake, to prevent abuses and exMlions by 
the chiefs, and to protect the humble peasant. As w^os rightly said 
by Chaillcy-Bcrt, a discerning observer of conditions in Java at the 
end of l;ist century, the Dutch declared their preference for n 
protectorate, but they used the word in the full sense which it had 
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lost. They prolecied the native peoples, but so cltwely and with such 
Itcen and aiienlive solicitude that they prevctiied them from being 
really JndtpendenL The individual was certainly better sciwncd 
from injustice and arbitrary treatment, but the country had not 
become self-administering for all that. The native, it has beer said, 
was treated like a child whose govcriwss was the Dutch Govcmmcrit. 
The hereditary chiefs, who were often nominated by the Colonial 
Covemmeoi, became in fact mere officials. The ‘Regent' himself 
was given a fined salary, but he was usually chosen from the same 
family. In theory he was above the Dutch 'Resident' in the 
hierarchy and sat in a higher seat in the council. But in truth the 
Resident was the real master in the ‘Regency and through his 
agents ensured the execution evcryw'here of the orders issued by the 
central administration.' ^ 

Of course, this centra!isaiion whose abuses are obvious and were 
vigorously denounced was relaxed from 1904 on wards, exten¬ 

sion of eEfceiivc Dutch sovereignty over the Outer Provinces into 
new areas w-hich bad remained almost untouched by the colony 
administration permitted the application of fcrmulas more pbable 
than those in Java, where traces of all the old systems survived. 
Decentralisation seemed favourable not only to good government 
and the political education of the people, but also to the corimuanca 
of the luiclagc of the Netherlands, which was^ threatened by 
nationalistic tendencies often linked with Communism. Java itself 
gained from the new spirit. In this island, which wm nearly ^l 
directly administered, the native Regent had indeed since the he- 
ginnuig of the century often been given wider powers than IhoM he 
had had under adat. If he had an imclligent Resident and was him¬ 
self loyal and energetic, he could achieve useful aims within the 
framework Inid down by the Colonial Government. Some 
Regencies contained a population of mote than 500,000 persons, 
others like Buiicnzorg, Bandung, and Malang as many as a million.^ 
In fact, the powers of the Dutch oRiciab seemed less in Java than in 
the Outer Provinces.^ Bali, another dirtcily admimslercd island, 
kept its rajah, but though Dutch supervision limited his tradiuoral 
exactions, it also made sincere and effective efforts to safeguard the 
unique appearance of the bland and to preserve its peculiar religion 
and social Blnictune. 

On the other hand, the Oostkust of Sumatra was divided into J4 


1 Chailley-Bcn tl 33). PP N® If- 'mna-iltlrar,' nt ibe end 

of ihe Ii9lii ccntiay^scc p. 229. r c 

2 In Jiiva each of the 17 Residencies comprised wrm three, louirt or hve 

J Emcnon (251), p- 441. 
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native States, whose pnpces formerly reigned despotically over the 
few Malay villages situated on the estuaries and at one time henchted 
by gifts presented by pbntation owners. Since, as was said, the 
plantations boomed tremendously, the actions of these princes, 
overwhelmed by debt as they often were, seem ridiculous in the 
light of the upheaval caused in the country by exotic methods of 
cultivation and the influx of immigrants due to the conceited 
measure of the Colonial Government and the joint stock companies. 
The principalities of Solo fSurakarta) and Jogyakana remained 
under their native rulers, termed msuitman.'f or sultans, os reposi- 
toriffi of lndO“Javancsc culture. But anothcf result of tnditcct 
administration had been the protraction of the system of exactions 
by the local chiefs for a longer time here than anywhere else in the 
island and also of an arbitrary and oppressive system on the sugar 
plantations.^ 

In practice, if nor in law, it was impossible to draw an accurate line 
of distinction between directly and indirectly adminisLcred districts 
so far as concerned the limits and effects of European action. In the 
lower grades the methods of admiaistration w^ere very varied, but all 
led up to the offices of the central Government Yet from the time 
of van VoUenhovcfi the whole system weis based on the desire to 
maintain and even restore native traditions wherever they did not 
conflict with the main principles of colonial government. The 
difference between directly and indirectly administered districts, it 
should be noted, was still further obscured by the almost gencnil 
application of the principle of extra-territoriality. Outsiders—not 
only Europeans, but Asiatics too—escaped the local jurisdictioji, a 
very^ important fact in a province like the Oostkust.^ Dutch 
criminal law was in force almost everywhere. A recent observer 
drew* the conclusion that there was in fact no protectorate anywhere, 
but merely colonial or European forms of administration which 
made more or less use of native agents. Dutch officials w^ere pro¬ 
portionately far more numerous in Indonesia than British officials 
in rndia.^ in spite of the abolition of nmny of the 
under the Residents. There were not only judges and tax-collectors, 
but abo policemen, and in fact their powers covered the whole of 
social lifc^ even beyond the text of the ordinances^ for the execution 
of Government policy. The functions of these * social engineers" 
continually inteni'ened in native communities and usually included 
presiding at the fitMjuent meetings (vergadenngm) of officials with 

’ On the baiJ admEnisiRtion of the VorstcnlaiuleEL ibout 1900, see ChaiEfey- 
B«rt fIJUpp. mand 151 

5 Erncrsoii t25lh p. 401. 

3 Cp. the compomcia wiih British Indk in Fumivail (J5), p. 247, 
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leading Europeans and Jialives to discuss problems afTecting a given 
districL ^ 

The number of native ollicfab hadp however, increased more 
rapidly than the Dulch. There were 75,700 in 1957 as against 
17^034 * Europeans*. Furthermon:, recent years had seen the 
establishment in Indonesia of elected bodies to e^ipress native public 
opinion, and these bodies couJd not fail to lessen die powers of Dutch 
officials in the Netherlands and the Indies. They nearly always 
consisted partly of nominated members and partly of others elected 
by restricicd suffrage, both types belonging to the three main groups 
in the population: Europeans, Indonesians, and Asiatics from outside 
the M a!ay lands. B u i the reprcsentaiion was not proportionate to the 
size of the groups. At the head of the elected bodies w^s the 
Volksraad, which was instiiuicd In 1916 and reorganised in 1926. 
It was a miied body consisting of 30 native fnembem (U of whom 
were elected) out of 60 and was intended to share the work of 
legisbuon with the States General in the Netherlands. Its real 
influence^ espeeltdiy that of the native members, was still very small 
at the outbreak of war in 1941 .^ The Regency Councils, whose 
members were either nominated by the Colonial Oovemment or 
elected in two stages, seemed to be e<juaily timid in opposing the 
wishes of the Regent or Resident. In the Outer Provinces,^ 
Indonesian Councils presided over by the 'conirdleur^' dealt mainly 
With material matters like the construction of roads and markets 
and the institution of fire stations. The Indonesians w-erc abo 
represented on the municipal councils. Great efforts had been 
made especmJly to revive local government in the villages and to 
make it effective. Representatives were urged to collaborate 
actively in raising the peasants* standard of living, improving 
agriculture, bettering the sanitation of houses and streets, and 
assuring the success of iiistilulions like the Vi^ikscrediet (Popular 
Credit). But minds are not easily stirred. The Dutch themselves 
recognised the inadequacy of the results; but was it right to hasten 
progress? The plan seemed good, and the tree promised to yield 
good fruit, but the Dutch official continued to be its watchful 
gardener. 

In fine, it seems very unfair to say that the Netherlands were with¬ 
out a theory of colonial government and that their conception of 
administratioji was sUIl wholly commercial.* In truth, the Dutch 

1 Fumivall (151, p. 260 , 

* For dciaiti about the Volksfoad, «c Schnier (253), pp. 5-10* 

J Fcir ihe adminislrmtivc refortits in the S« Middendorp In 

Schneke tSD), pp. 50-70, with InsEanixs wkefl miitriJy from the Kam-BaBAk 
dutrici. 

* Bau&qujCE ^2501. 
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we/ie continually watchiDg and cdiicbirtg their ov^n actions, Dutch 
colonial officials, for instance, had written more thaji their British 
counterparts and were more mcliticd to theome. To their scruples 
must be attiibutcd the cautious and often apparently hesitant policy 
which was pul into force long after the promulgation of new ordi- 
nances and left traces of previous systems for a considerable liinc. 
It must also be said that colomal policy was greatly handicapped by 
the absence of a fairly large native middle class of the kind that 
might have played in the development of the country the same 
part it played among European nations. Chinese, and Arabs or 
half-castes occupied the place and fulfilled the functions of this 
class. This supplanting of the natives was still more obvious in 
Mala>TL 

Malaya. Unlike Indonesia the whole of Malaya outside the 
Straits Settlements clearly fell within the dehnition of protectorate 
in intemationaJ law. But here n^in political forms had little sub¬ 
stance. The powers of the Governor of the Straits Settlements 
sulTered little from his being termed High Commissioner elsewhere 
on the Peninsula. British policy has been mainly guided by the 
desire to de velop a sparsely peopled land puickly and so by the need 
10 import a substantial supply of labour. Compared with the new¬ 
comers, the Malays have played but a small port in the economic 
development, even as the least skilled of labour. The Colonial 
CovemmenE has had to bring about a rapid expansion of public 
services^ like railways, roads^ post offices, eic_, without even con¬ 
sulting the rulers of the Stat^. Of course^ the companies which 
worked the tin mines or ran the rubber plantations exercised great 
influence, as they did in the Oostkust of Suiuaira.^ 

Being ousted from the economic field, the Malay had gradually 
lost alt control of his own country and had tended to become a' rare 
ethnological specimen". The administrative activities of the 
hereditary rulers no longer went beyond their Malay subjects and 
the business of the Muslim religioR. In everything else they were 
scaroely more than figure-heads—figuredieads moreover surrounded^ 
occonling to BKtIsh practice, m\h greater stale than their counter¬ 
parts in Indonesia and able to indulge in outbursts like those of the 
Sultan of Johorc, which were embarrassing to the ocntral power. 
Although a Fcdeiul Council was instituied in 1909 and consisted of 
Malay, Chinese, and Indian members as well as British officials, the 
administration of the four Federated States was centralised more 
and more by the British authorities in Kuala Lumpur. Of the six 
Unfcderaied States, Johoxe, which had been transformed by im- 
migration, was very different from Kedah and Perlis and even more 
I Emervoa (2SI>, pp. 176 fT. 
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SO from Kdanbia and Trtngganu. which have few miDes or large 
plantaLions and mainlaiiied the traditions and atmosphere of the 
old Malay courts more fully than elsewhere. Id them the British 
officials, who were there os elsewhere the real rulers and controlled 
the budgets, could apply themselves most easily to governing 
the people and carrying out to the advantage of their own 
country a decentralisation which the economic crisis of 1930 made 
more desirable. At the end of his comparative work Emerson, an 
American, slated that on the whole Malaya was further from self- 
government than Indonesia. It lagged behind Burma, Ceylon, and 
the Philippines. 

The PhiUppines. Americans were more stand-offish than the 
Dutch in their attitude to the Filipinos, even the iitatrados being 
only very rarely admitted to the American clubs in Manila. In 
this attitude of reserve and in their dislike for mixed marriages, 
the Americans are like the British. But there were great differences 
between the colonial policies of Great Britain and the United States 
in their lerritoriea in Southeast Asia. From this point of view and 
compared with the United States, Great Britain was more like the 
Netherlands. 

Indeed, the recent history of the Philippines affords a unique 
instance of a colonial power which not merely seemed to wish to 
hasten the independence of the conquered territoiy, but even 
showed this desire by its actions. Emancipation was not postponed 
to a distant and indefmite period, but has actually taken place. 
This would seem to indicate a feeling of generosity and progressive 
ideals unprecedented in the antiols of imperialism. In reality, the 
factors of American policy, which have often been analysed, are very 
complex: and this explains the delays and vacillation of the Govern¬ 
ment in Washington. 

The United States cannot forget that they themselves were 
ori^nally colonics which revolted against the Mother Country. In 
the Dutch, who were freed earlier, this feeling exists, but is (Itscting 
and less keen- Americans are not colonial-minded and ever since 
their rather une.xpeetcd conquest of the Philippines have justified 
their action by proclaiming that they had come not to conquer, but 
to educate a people who were still passive so far as liberty was con¬ 
cerned, to devote themselves disinteresledly to their guardianship, 
and to fulfil the duty of trusteeship to which their conscience and the 
Divine Providence called them. They have never s«l up a Colonial 
Office, and the Philippines remained in charge of an Office of Island 
Affairs under the Secretary for War, 

That Mammon should appear beside the good angel, eollalwrating 
mischievously with him, is not altogether surprising, and in their 
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policy there were other less pure motives formirtg that selh&h Factor 
which America ns themselves readily admitted. 

In the first place, since the United States consist of a vast territory 
with enormous natural wealth and a huge domestic market, they 
have not until recently fek that keen need for oversea expansion so 
strongly felt by some other nations. Secondly, the Philippines 
brought in no profit; on the contrary, they were an expense to the 
United States, as rnany Americans have pointed out. TheadmintstTa* 
tion of these far-ofT islands and the education and medical aid given 
to the local impulation were atl very costly. And the price was all 
the greater since from 1909 onwards Philippine produce had had 
customs preference in the United States, a fact which helped to raise 
the cost oFliving. Besides, many private interests had sufTered, and 
producers of beet sugar, vegetable or animal oleaginous commodities, 
and especially those w'ho had invested large suras in the Cuban sugar 
itidustty, sums amounting in 1930 to 800,Cl0O,CI0O dollars, grumbled 
at the competition of Philippine sugar and coconut oil.‘ LastLy, 
racial interests and the American Federation of Labour oppos^ 
Philippine immigration, which was also shown prcFerence. 

But the grant of independence to the islands was attacked by other 
arguments, and here apin self-interests often mingled inextricably 
with duty or humanitarianism. On the side of interest were ranged 
groups of .American exporters, the customs union having made the 
Philippines one of the best markets for United States cotton goods, 
cigarettes, and dairy produce. Then there were the industrialists 
who worked up coconut oil imported Free of duty, and, lastly, 
American capitalists who had invested a few' do^n millions of dollars 
in Philippine provincial and municipal loans, in industrial or 
commercial businesses, or in plantations. 

On the whole, these private interests w'cre weaker than the sections 
that favoured independence, but their arguments were backed by the 
civil and military olhoers in the Philippines. These ' Manila 
Americans', who belong to big exclusive clubs, like the Army and 
Navy Club, claimed to be ihc supporters of a kgirimate imperialism 
and declared that the emancipation of the Philippines w'ould fall in 
with the interests of the United Slates no more than it would befit 
the mission and reputation of their country. The development of 
the islands was far from compLelc, and its cam should not be given 
up to other imperial nations. The natives would not be ready for 
independence for some time yet and, left to themselves, would quickly 
fall a prey to another Jess generous and harsher nation. The 
United States were morally obliged to continue their trusteeship for 
at least two or three generations. It was to Britain's American 

J Labimtqui&te (252), p, 78. 
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cou$ii)s tha.t Kipling addressed his fitnious ampUrieauon of the 
While Man's Burden in 1899. 

Lastly, the Philippines were wonderfully wed phiced as ouiposts 
of Ihe continem of Asia. Maritunc expansion and above all the 
dominalion of the Pacific were Indispensable to the greatness of the 
United Sta^. The blands formed a srage* a w'onderful relay 
station for spreading American commerce and civilisation in China^ 
a marvellous base for the triumph of American trade and science too 
and the Vjinkee spiritT It would be absurd and criminal to abandon 
the place to their Japanese or perhaps Slav competitors. 

It must be added that the population of the Philippines is not 
homogeneous. The hill-folk in the Visayas and Lti 26 n are hosule 
to the "^civtlised^ natives. They already had the advantage of 
special administmtionH So had the Moros. These Muslims in the 
south feared lest independence should hand them over to the mercy 
of the political in Luz6n. The Christian missions in the 

Philippines were divided between the fear of seeing American 
political and military backing disappear and a readiness to win the 
support of Filipino arisiocracy against the Muslims. 

After reading this summary of opinions and interests, the ap¬ 
parently mconslstent ways of American policy will be belter 
understood. Neither of the tw'o views could easily ovemde the 
other. Governors who believed in * the Philippincii of the Filipinos” 
were succeeded by others who tried to delay emancipation and gave 
freedom of action to everyone. White colonials as well as men of 
every racial group in the Phitippincs.^ Howcveri ihe causic of 
indcperLdcnce made headway, slowly at first from 1901 to 191 
rapidly from 19 U lo 1920, and more moderately again from 1920 to 
the outbreak of war in 1941. As early as 1901 ihcinilltaTy Governor 
was replaced by a civilian, and the Filipinos were admitted to a 
share in the municipal^ and provincial government, some of them 
even rising to moderately high positions in the law and civil sen-ice. 

The lim general elections were held in 1907 on a system which was 
slightly modified in 1935, giving the vote to all male adults able to 
read and WTile in Spanish, English, or Tagal.^ The organic law of 

■ Cp- ihe bjuoialion from a speech by Senator A. J. of Indiana (in 

Anderson (I64j* p. 4J jr 'The Philippines arc Our? Tar ever . . andjiut beyond 
the Philippines ajji China's illimitable markets'. 

^ Taft, ihe firat American CoYemar of ibe isl+mds; and HarriiOH U9t3-2l) 
diuins Wj|Min*s Pmidtficy, 

J E g. Jde, and, u a iococssor lo Harrison, General Wocid. 

* Accuniin^ EO Mahiil (177;, J, p. 354, ftmnklpaL gevemment wcu fiilrly 
progressive about 1540 In the dme of the Spaniards, 

^ In a pkbibeite in I9J7 wiMmn showed ihenuelves hi favour of beinjf given 
the right to vote. 
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the Philippines* known as the Jones Act of 1916. set up a repre¬ 
sentative system with a Senate and a House of Reprcsentalives, The 
landed aristocracy and intellectual leaders who developed under 
Spanish rule found in a parliamentary constitution not only a plat- 
form from which to voice their claims, but also a new and conveniccit 
instniment by which lo wield influence as well as to secure recurrent 
opportunides of satisfying thdr %*anity and taste for cloquencep 
intrigue, and patronage.^ They dominated the Congress and as 
early as 1921 reduced the proportion of American odictals to 4-5 per 
cent. In 1935 there were only 116 Amcricuivs ‘in government 
sefv^ce^ The financial muddle due to State Socblbm* which had 
been introduced in view of the growing industrial system, did not 
fail to cause uneasiness in the United States.^ But the party la 
favour of independencep which arose in Spanish limeSp steadily kept 
its majority and by its propaganda In die United Stales caused a 
commission to he set up in 1918 under the chairmanship of Manuel 
Quezon. In 1934 the Tydings-McDuffie Law^ passed by the Con* 
gress of ihe United States, accepted by both Philippine Houses, and 
ratified by a plebiscilc, laid down Lhat oflcr a ten-year period of 
transition the i^nds should become an independent republic. Up 
to 1946 there would be a Commonwealth, and this was officially 
proclaimed on November 15, 1935. amid the pealing of church-bcIls 
and great popular enthusiasm. The first Preside fit w'as Quezon^ 
The Govemor-Ceneral was replaced by a High Commissioner 
whose duties w^ere to ensure the control w^hich the United States 
reseivcd to itself over the finance, customs, and military defence of 
the islands. 

But the TydJngs-McDuffie Law included economic and military 
clauses which were bound to cause much discussion and cast a 
shadow over the brilliant success of the Fndepmiitsfoj. It was 
provided dial Philippine sugar^ which had been subject to a quota 
even in 1934, should become progressively liable to the ordinary 
customs duty on eniering the United Slates. Hit in one of their 
essential crops, which had ow^d its boom to protection in the United 
States* the islands were threatened with a very serious crisis. The 
Law, as an American senator said, had a strong odour of saccharin* 

1 The Commission set up by in 1935 lo study the asmrian problem 

reponed thm ’tbe hue and cry of the pc^samry h Tor a niUJml ctian^ in the 
pn»enl scfacmc of ihclr lebuons wilU the aJl^poiAxrful roone^^tl and iimd- 
owning cUissai. In all the pirt^vioccs surveyed it has been ruund Uial the awrage 
tenant does not epjoy hia cormitutk^'nal and inallcniiiblc civiJ and poliLkal righis t 
and that the is quite uoablc to resist ‘ wiibCPur coiuiioj^ ihe displeasure 

of the landowner and runntnK the risk of being deprived of the l?md be tills ^ 
(Quoted from Alia and Oct. 1945.) 

* LubroiKiu^re (252), pp. 2A fT. 
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Besides. American imperialisu found in ihe international situadon 
and particularly in Japanese policy powerful argumciils against 
abandoning the islands. Shortly before the war the Joint Pre¬ 
paratory Committee on Philippine aOnin had recommended that the 
transition period which W'as due to end in iM6 should be extended 
to 1961. 
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FODTtCAL EMANCIPATION 

It would be extraordinary if the work of ihe Western peoples did not 
tend 10 make [be local population want to tighten and throw off 
their tutelage and to give them the means of so doing; for that is the 
fate of all colonisation, so long a^ the natives are not exterminated 
or reduced to insigniiicant or helpless minorities. No one is sur¬ 
prised to hnd in most of the nationalistic thiiikeris and champions 
persons brouglit up on Western ideas. 

In Eaetp however, the aspiration for independence was to be found 
before the war only In litde groups of intellectuals and was far from 
being translated Into a single coherent idea. It experierirccd some 
difficulty in detaching itself from wider movements which tended to 
absorb the Malay lands into some international association, whether 
Communist, pan-Asiatic., or panJslamic; and it had perhaps even 
greater dilficulty in overcoining regional particularism. 

The pan-Malay movement claimed to unite in a federation with a 
population soon to exceed 100 million souls a people who display 
indisputable racial and cultural affifuties and having in the Malay 
vernacular a la nguage widely used for ordi nary pu rposes. However, 
this is not enough to make a homogetieous unit. The Malay lands 
have indeed never in all their history achieved unityi Even in the 
periods of their greatest expansion the magnificence of Indo- 
Sumatran Sri Vijaya or Indo-Javunese Majapahit offered little more 
than a prelude to the still remote growth of nationa] sentiment, and 
in fact they ended tn failure, hhm might have been an cfTective 
cement, but it lost its chance of winning over the East Indies as a 
whole early in the sixteenth century^ when the greater part of the 
Philippines was snatched from it by Spanish Christian missionaries. 
Lastly, iherc was the division of the Malay lands into British, Dutch, 
and Hispa no-American spheres, which had less to do with each oiher 
than with Western Europe, the United States, and other parts of the 
world. 

DilTerences in political status and economic system, as well as 
cultural policy, and attachment to theories of empire which were 
seldom in agreement have aJtered and, so to speak, divided pan- 
Malay claims into sections. Besides, the Western colonial systems 
have had the effiect of favouring immigration. Many of the immi¬ 
grants keep in close touch with their mtive lands, and their ractaJ 
groups differ in occupation and mode of life from each other and 
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rrom the (intives. This is especially tnte of the Chinese. In this 
way racial diversity is stTcngthened by a social and ftinctional 
pluralism which checks all tendency to the unification of the Malay 

world. . 

77if injiuence of extttttal ideas. In reality the pan-Malay tnos'e- 
metit was easily absorbed by the more ambitious ideas^ of pan-* 
Islamisiu, pan-Asian ism, and Cominunism, which coining from 

abroad became part of or were diluted with it. 

A certain amount of nationalistic idealism, for instance, was hidden 
in the Sarekat Islam movement. The name lays stress on its reLigiDus 
aims, but also masks a more realistic objective. It was started about 
1910 by a society of Muslim traders who were hostile to the Chin^. 
[n asserting their M usiim faith the East Indies arc certainly exprMsing 
opposition to the Europeans and to the great majority of Chinese, 
but yet their faith is not free from foreign influence. Islam s centre 
is a long way off, but from it go out calls to orthodoxy and appeals 
for reform. The 70 million Muslims in the Malay lands form a 
community which is very remote from Mecca. In JavanM towns 
the sight of crowds of women all dressed in white prostrating ihcm- 
selves in the squares definitely used to impress one as an assertion 

ofparticularism and of reserve towards their foreign masters. Islam. 

however, remains supranational. It was not regarded with dis¬ 
approval. but on the contrary it was favoured and almost petted by 
the Dutch, whose Colonial Govcmmeni aided the transport of 
pilgrims to Jedda. It was also by flattering Islam that the Japanese 
tried to win over the Malays to their cause. 

The Malay lands are even more easily induc^ to enter the pan- 
Asiatic movement which regards the re^neralion of the world as 
dependent on the emancipation of Asia, that cradle of races and 
mother of great religions. The lightning^ rise of Japan caused her 
to be recognised by many inlcllecluals in the Far and even the 
Middle East as the champion of that sublime aspiration, and she was 
urged to undertake it by Sun Yai-sen and Rabindranath Tagore. 
The first pan-Asiatic Congress was held in Nagasaki in 1926 at the 
very lime when British trade was being boycotted at Hongkong by 
the Chinese. Now that Japan has been defeated, other claimants 
are coming forward to carry on the thrilling work. Pandit Nehru 
is now taking an active part in Far Eastern affairs, and China 
cannot fail to assert her obvious claims to undertake the protection 
and education of the people of Southeast Asia, including the East 

^^T-Say, however, Mao Tse-tung's victory lays almost all China 
under a Communist Government allied with the Soviet Union. The 
consequences of this fact to the Malay lands and Indo-Chma arc siiU 
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uofoTtseeable, but they have considerable possibilities. Com' 
muni&t propaganda has not neglected, the East [ndies. At first h 
had some success in the towns, h was thought to be at the bottom 
of the riots in Manila in 1935 and other troubles. In Java betu'een 
1922 and 1927 the inhuence of the Russian Revolution was fett in 
a series of strikes and risings, which led the Dutch Government to 
adopt severe measures of repression and to deport I3i00 persons to 
the Upper Digul territory in New Guinea. The Communist party 
in the Indies was thus deprived of its leaders, as were also some more 
purely nationalistic groups. After the deportees had been set free 
by the Japanese, the great variety of tendencies and the rivalry of 
doctrines and personalities were defrniteiy manifested in the rnulu- 
plicaiion of political groups as well as in the fieree struggles between 
the Indonesian ‘republican* army and the troops of Communist 
leaders who for a time coniroLled the eastern portion of Java. 

Pan-Islamism, pan-Asianisrn, and Communism have each to 
some degree helped to hasten the downfall of the colonial systems 
bnilt up by the West. It lemaiiis to be seen whether they will come 
to terms with the nationalistic sentiments that ate grow'ing up every¬ 
where today and which, far from making a coherent State of the 
Malay lands, are tending to disrupt and break up the larger units 
which the Colonial Goveruments had succeeded in forming. 

Nalionalism in the Ffillippines. In the Philippines national senti- 
ment was encouraged by the Spanish policy of maintaining an 
obsolete economic system and later by the rights granted to the 
natives by the United States. It has long shown itself in revolts, 
the most famous of which—led by Aguinaldo—took place at the 
end of the period of Spanish rule, it has also appeared in the slogan 
‘The Philippines for the pjlipinos’, which is still impatiently thrown 
at the Americans. Yet it should be noticed that the Morosand to a 
less extent the hill-folk in Luzdn are hostile to a too strict application 
of a scheme which would place them at the mercy of ‘Filipino’ 
politicians. 

In fulfilment of the promise contained in the Tydings-McDuffic 
Law, the United States grant«l independence to the Philippines in 
1946. But it would be going too far to say that the islands have 
wholly escaped from American tutelage. The great psistance 
alTorded by the United States in the economic reconsiructJoii of the 
Philippines has of course been offset by certain economic and mili¬ 
tary obligations. The Bell Trade Act of 1946 was a biner pill, but 
it was difficult for the Filipinos not to swallow it. Naval, air, and 
milimiy bases ramain at the disposal of American forces in the 
islands. About fifty are planned and a few are now occupied. 
Quotas—fairly large ones—have been fixed for sugar, copra, and 
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Oilier Philippme products which are especially favour^ on the 
American market. Bui American impom into the islands are not 
subject to a quota and, moreover, enter cither free of duty or oo the 
temis of the most favoured nation clause. Amencans are not to 
be regarded as foreigners in the islands, hut mil have ^ual nghis 
with the Filipinos to exploit the natural ittsoun^. 
thousand may settle there per annum, but only a hnn^d 
a year may be received into the United States. Phdip^e y 
will be tied to the dollar untU 1974. so the pew rate will be too hig 
for the establishment of national industries within the 
appointed by the new Republic. Tlie local press do« not fa I w 
att^k this policy as colonial in all but name and as tending to reduce 
the ‘little brown brother' to the level of a hewer of wood and 
drawer of water. It reproaches Unde Sam with f “ 

whole edifice of the so^sllle(J Republic, leaving only the attie to the 

T^crc are about three*and-a*half million ekctois, but it is doutwful 
how many of them freely exercise their votes. The 
are not so much groups differing m their social and l»hPcal pj^^ 
giammcs as they are cliques which fight each other for 
agree to share it. Anti-Commimism often ^ 

with a desire to suppress the active compcUtion of Cbmcic 

and to maintain the privileges of the local ,t,- 

Luzdii the wretched, landless culuv-aiors who were enlti^ b^he 
Americans in the war against the Japanese have formed 
bands which, under Communist leadership and the „ j 

hap (people's antUJapancse forces), have demanded a redismbulion 
of the land and arc still resisting the Government troops here a 

'^^Devehpmenii in Malaya. Malayn would be at ImsI as opposed 

as the Philippines are to the complete unitiealion of the Malay lands. 

Of course, the Peninsula is quite near to the centres of culture which 

formerly esisted in Sumatra and Java and it »s cto«ly 

iiadc with those islands whence come many members of i s Ma ay 

population. But these Malays comprise scarcely 

iXl population and, compared with the Chinese (who are about as 

numerous as they are and are far more energppc), play a h^blc part 

in the economic life of the country. While British 

visorous action against the bands of tcrroiisis, who find excellent 

hi^g-places in the forested mountains, the Government calmly 

seeks a political formula acceptable both to its own intents and re 

the different groups of inhabiiante. Tw^cndenciw have re ^ 

reconciled: the pro-Malay, which is favoured by most 

officials and would give the greatest share of power re the Malays, 
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and the pan-Malay, which regards ihe Malays as otily one of the 
racial groups that have since 1880 created modern Malaya. 

The new constitution came into force on February ], 1948 It is 
a federal constitution applying equally to all nine States on the 
Peuinsula. The Federation remains subject to the British CrowiJ* It 
has not been granted self-govemment. but its political privileges 
which are much the same as those of India in 1935, should carry it 
further along the path to Dominion status. The relations between 
the Federal Government at Kuala Lumpur and the Slates are shaped 
so as to safeguard the autonomy of the latter. A federal citizenship 
h^ been created and is restricted to persons who have given proof 
of ioyal^ and attachment to the country. Thus, immigrants are 
not quahlied to exercise any political functions until they have been 
in the Federation for some years.i 

s^dd Penang are part of the Federation, but Singapore has 
nffn^tned ^ Crown Colony. In Borneo, Brunei is still a Pro- 
t^orat^ but British North Borneo and Sarawtik have become 
Crown CoIoniM, though not without protests. These have been 
particularly vigorous concerning Sarawak, where some of the 
Brooke family, supported by die Kuching Malays, refused untU quite 
recently to give up their rights. Here, as in Malaya, British policy 
has bMn favoured by the presence of several dilTerent races and the 
facial groups.2 British Borneo, including 
North Borneo (with Labuan), Sarawak, and Brunei, together with 
Singapore and the Federation of Malaya now come under the 
su^rvision of the Commissioner-General for the United Kingdom 
m Southeast Asia, 


The Repubiic of Indenesio, In area and population Indonesia 
fomu the mum division of the Malay world. Its history and 
development justify its claims to the leadership of the pan-Malay 
Union, So fir as it fell m with their own programme, the Japanese 
supported this claim. Even before the war the tendency to unify 
he islands appeared m propaganda in favour of a common 
anguage. Vulgar Malay, *ba^r Malay', had been chosen by the 
natjonalisis, since it was the most widely spoken, easiest to learn, 
and most dernocratic, there being no variation in its vocabalary and 
idioms to suit the grades of the social hierarchy, as is the case in 
Javanese.^ Thcir efforts were greatly furthered by the Japanese 
OKupaUon. dunng which the use of Dutch was forbidden. Since 
> Wtosicdi (114). 

^ Uie A»fuAa (‘Huttie of ilw Book'!, wimse nuffieroiU 
pubhatiom were dutnbuied by travdiinjt libtarki. 
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1945 thfi Lntellectuah have sci ihemselves enUiusiastically to compile 
grammars, icxt-bootSp and vocabularies. In ihh way an Indo¬ 
nesian* Jangiiage is being moulded^ and systematic efTotts arc being 
made to enrich it. Words are borrowed either rrom richer local 
Longues— Javanese in particular—or from Toieign languages like 
Dutch. This tongue is still the medium of cultufe used by many of 
the leading Indonesians today, who were educaicd at ihc Univcmti^ 
of Letilen and Utrecht or. in the care of the less fortunate ones^ in 
iakartn or Bandung. Speeches in Indonesian* w^erc allowed in the 
Volksnmd even before the w'ar The documents of the recent 
Round TaWe Conference were drawn up in Dutch and ^ Indonesian^ 
In case of dispute an English version is to be authoritative. English 
is now the compulsoTy second language in the secondary schools. 

The most vigorous resistance to the re-esiablishment of the colonial 
system came from Java and Sumatrap the two islands wuth the most 
glorious past and the most afTected by Dutch influence. But the 
handful of nationalist iJiiellectuals freed by the Jaj^nese inmion 
clearly appreciated the danger of the political splintering of the 
population of 75 millions to whom the Dutch had applied various 
methods of adminisirarion^, but withal made into a solid unit. To 
w'ard off this danger they proclauned at Jogyakarta on August 17^ 
1945, the very day after the Japanese surrender, the establishment of 
the Indonesian Republic, whore purpose was. first, to prevent the 
mstoration of the Dutch Colonial Government and. secondly, to 
succeed to that Government’s authority over all its former domin- 
ions, forming a unit lo be known thenceforth as Indonesm. The 
repubHcans reulired the ftrst part of this programme. After a four- 
year struggle betwflcen ‘guerrillas’ and Dutch troops, delegates from 
the Netherlands and the provisional Government of indoriesia 
assembled at a Round Table Conference at The Hague. By virtue 
of the decisions made on December 27,1949+ Queen Juliana solemnly, 
unconditionally, and Irrevocably transferred the sovereignty 
of the East Indies, w hich had been held by the House of Orange 
since IS 14. 

The transfer w^as made lo a Federal Republic entitled *Thc United 
Slates of Indonesia\ Collaboration beiw-een Indonesia and the 
former Colonial Power (to which arc closely connected Surinam, 
Cuiacao, and the Dutch West Indies) was to be assured by the 
establishment of a Nethcriandsdndonesian Union with Queen 
Juliana at its head. This Union is not, however, a super-sUite to 
which Indonesia and the Netherlands must submit and in which the 
latter might find an instrument for dominating the forrncr. The 
decisions of Ministers entrusted with representing the panics at the 
periodical conferences of the Union were not to come into force 
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until ihicy had been ratified by the respective Parliaments. A con¬ 
ference was held at Jakam m March 1950, but m further meeting 
has Uken place. Perhaps the Union will bt confirmed by n simple 
bilateral treaty* 

On the other hand* will the Republic of Indonesia succeed in pre¬ 
serving unity and in retaining the leadership of the United States of 
Indonesia? Its rulers played a predominant part in getting rid of 
the Dutch, but by the agieement made at The Hague it is^ however* 
only one of the States of the Union. At the end of 1949 its authority 
did not even run overall Java and Sumatra. 

Of cpu^. federalism was supported by the Netherlands Govern- 
raent^ which hoped by so doing to maintain the essential points of 
its place in the archipelago by acting as referee betwMn the Slates, 
But federalism also reflects In various ways the racial and religious 
diversity/ the degree of cultural and economic development, and 
the resistance of feudal survivals. Eastern Indonesia (the former 
’Great East')* with its capital at Macassar and its population of 
about 15 milliorit poses as the champion of federalism against the 
unitariaiiism of the Republic of Indonesia. 

But the Republic of Indonesia has not hesitated to act vigorously 
against federal leanings* k deliberately incorporated within itself 
several ^autonomous^ territories in western Indonesia^ and in 
eastem Indonesia it has suppressed at Macassar and Amboina 
risings which fmd threatened to end in secession. 

Yet ills early to be sure that the Republic of Indonesia has already 
won the day. Ought it not first to ensure its intemal unity, rally 
ihe various racial groups in Java and Sumatra to a common pro¬ 
gramme* and leconcilc the tendencEes of the parties that swarm 
within its own boundaries? Only after it has become master in its 
own house can it systematically strengthen the powers of the 
Federal Government and make Indonesia the most powerful State 
in Southeast Asia. It is a delicate task to mitigate the local par¬ 
ticularism fostered by insularity* to satisfy the ambition of politicians 
and the appetite of their supportet^. 

A provisional Parliament is still holding its place* and a general 
election has so Far not been hcld^ Centrifugal tendencies persisti 
and indeed gangs of bandits continue to infest many districts p 
R ecent economic diificultics have revealed weaknesses in the State, 
In October 1952 a dangerous riot was checked by the tact and 

J Darut'UkTn* wbicti w^nls Indonesia lo be a theocracy or at Icail to be 
deeJarvd MusVm in Its cDiutituElmi, has votarbs lo some estteni cvcr>'whcre in 
the i&JandH bul Ei i$ itraitgesl eh wesiem Java (Pasundan). The IntloMsiao 
Repu^ tUo meets charaj^risEkr oppcuiiion from advaiiEred Christinn com- 
muiuiKs like Ume ia Mioahassa smd Amtioiiia. 
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prestige of Sukarno right at the door of the President's residence in 
Jakarta. 

Unity seems indispensable, howes'er, to ibe achievement of real 
independence. It is easy to see the dangers of too loose a federa¬ 
tion in which no superior authority would be capable of harmonising 
the activities of the component Slates. Each State would probably 
try to be as self-sufficient as possible, and this would make control 
diificuU and vsould encouragie the subordination of lonml govern* 
ments to powerful foreign firms. 

This brings us back to economic and social matters, 

PRODUCTTON* AS1> POPt'I-ATtON 

Now that independence has been achieved and national coherence 
mote or less assured, ihe new States arc faced with the same problems 
as troubled tlie Colonial Covernments. By far the greatest diffi¬ 
culty Is caused by poverty. To the hungry masses independence is 
sheer mockery. What is needed is to raise the standard of living of 
the steadily increasing population. 

The recent struggle dealt a severe blow to the Malay world. Con¬ 
siderable material damage was directly due to the war and par¬ 
ticularly to bombing and, worst of all, to the four-j^r militaty 
occupation by the Japanese and the disorders following on their 

expulsion. * . • 

The Japanese had subordinated everything to the success of their 
campaign and the realisation of their political ambitions. Here as 
dsewhere there was total war. The invaders took over not only the 
government, but economic matters as well. White officials and the 
personnel of private companies were thrown into corceniralion 
camps and replaced by Japanese w'ho surrounded themselves with 
picked natives. Japan’s advance, rapid though it had been, was 
finally checked in Burma and New Guinea. But the Malay coun¬ 
tries found themselves cut off from their chief ctislomers and sources 
of supplies in Europe and America while the occupation lasted, and 
their dealings wure perforce limited to ‘Greater East Asia’ and to 
w'hat in arrogant anticipation the Japanese termed even more 
pomptmsly * the Greater East Asia Co-prosperity Sphere 
The realisation of the Japanese plan was frustrated by difficukira 
of supply, their tran,sport being disorganised by lack of maimenwtat 
and the wear and tear of material which could neither be repaired 
nor replaced. Their merchant navy was most inadequate and from 
1943 onwards was under constant threat from Allied bombere. 
They unsuccessfully tried to cut up Southeast Asia into a certain 
number of parts, each of which was to endeavour to establish some 
degree of economic self-sufficiency; and at the same time they 
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cncoiiragcd the dcsimction of ibe colaniial systems sei up by the 
Westerners. 

Only slight use couid be made by Japan of the large surpluses of 
raw materials which up to then had flowed towards distant markets, 
and so her commaiiders decided to curtail most of the economic 
crops. The plantations of rubber^ coffee, lea, pepper, kapok, 
and nutmeg were partly uprooted or cut down and replaced by food 
crops or by cotton and other fibres intended for Japan's enornious 
textile Indus try p since she herself was cut off from her usual sources 
of supply in the United Slates nnd India. The area used for sugar¬ 
cane and tobacco was more ^$ily reduced, as these plants occupy 
the soil for only a few nnonthsH Many of the mills equipped for 
preparing produce for export were demolished or robbed of their 
plant. Not a few other kinds of factories were the favourile targets 
of the air forces on both sides. 

Even food crops fell ofE To meet the needs of the war and their 
defensive preparations the Japanese transferred thousands of natives 
from one place to another. Then, ag;am, requisitioning and a 
scarcity of imported goods took away from the cultivator aJl desire 
to produce more than his barest needs. Some of the irrigation 
canals in Java became useless through neglect. Many domestic 
animals died of hunger or fatigue and were not replaced. Con¬ 
fusion and poverty were aggravated by the mflaiion of the currency 
due to the issue of a mass of new notes—occupation/ notes (called 
'banana’ in Malaya) and, later in Indonesia, 'republican" notes* 
Part of the arable land fell into the hands of speculators, usurers, 
and black market dealers, whether Indonesians or Asians from the 
mainland, who took advantage of the poverty of the people. In 
many districts the population was seriously undernourished and 
clothed in rags when the troops of the Protecting Powers returned^ 
Since the village commuDities wete disorganised* tens of thou^djs 
of peasants had moved into the towns and there swelled the 
proletariat* 

Reconstruction is going on more or less slowly according to the 
kind of product and the place. Generally speaking, the pre-war 
(cvel of production has not yet been reached. In Indonesia, recon¬ 
struction is being most difficult in Java and Sumatra, owing to the 
seriousness and long duration of the troubles which followed the 
Japanese defeat and because European companies were the most 
important pan of the economic system of die islands. 

In Java the sugar industry, which had begun to recover from the 
serious crisis in 192B-35, once again suffered severely. Many mills 
were demobshed or turned over lo other uses. Of the 75 refineries 
which were working at the time of the Japanese invasion and 
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producing in 1942 more than 1,300,000 ions of sugar, only 13 
were still ai work in 1945, and they were producing barely 
84,000 tons. Since then oiKere have been set to work again, 
but in l951-’2 production m Java amounted to no more than 427,000 
lonR, and in J952 only 12^000 tons w'erc exported. 

Sugar is not the only commodity whose production is far less than 
it was before the w'ar, for the same is true of lea, coJTeep tobacco, 
peppcr» cocoa, Tupioosi+ sisal, and oil products^ The rapid inen^se 
in little Indonesian plantations of Aeve^i trees explains in a similar 
way the sudden rise in rubber production to 818^000 tons in 1951. 

The pre-war figures for food production have been more or less 
attained, because the increase In the acreage devoted to maize, 
groundnuts^ soya beans, and sweet potatoes makes up for some 
decrease in rice cultivation. The catch from sea fishing has greatly 
fallen off, but strenuous enbrts have been made lo increase the 
quantity of fcb taken from inland waters, especially from streams 

and small lakes. ^ t * 1 . 

On the Peninsula the British authorities are having a struggle with 
armed bands of lerrorists consisting mostly of C hinese, but including 
a few Malays and Tamils. The plantations have been taken in 
hand once again by European experts- They are closely guard^ 
and are patrolled by armoured cars. At night the coolies retire 
behind barbed wire. The stream of Chintse immigrants has made 
up for a decrease in Indian labour. The area under rubber cultiva¬ 
tion is greaier than in 1937, largely owing to an increase in small 
holdings, and rubber production in 1948 reached the peak figure 
of 682,000 tons. Contrary to what has happened in Indonesia, the 
export of pakn-od is rising more quickly to pre-war levels than that 

of copre and cocon ut-oiL ^ r i. 

The Philippines have benefited to some extent from the mci that 
the great majority of their exports come not from large undertakings* 
but from a host of Filipino smallholders for whom the ppblem of 
labour supply is not so important. Risings, riots, and strikes 
in the towns and the country in these islancb* but no general dis- 
turbanoes,. American aid has been of enormous assistance- The 
reconstruciion of Manila h proceeding apace; its harbour 
enlarged, and many more buildings are being erected in the offic^ 
and business quarters. With a view to a landing in Japan, the 
Americans had accumulated a vast qiuinlity of supplies la the 


1 Compaie ilw fullawinj figurt* of ion* «porl«l ; 

Tea 72,<»0 32.^ 

309.000 

Palm-oil 17(\000 120,000 
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ishnds^ and the unused portion has contributed to the recon- 
siructioit—^ well as given rise to profitable speculation, as have 
also the migbty repubiic's dollars paid in compensation for 
damage . Last, but not leasts the American market has been opened 
wide once more, at any rate for a years, to cominadities from 
the bJands. 

Of the major export crops copra has greatly exceeded pre-war 
production. Jn 1951 by the shipment of 565,000 tons of copra and 
coconut-oil the Philippines surpassed Indonesian production and 
became the world's chief source of supply of these commodities. 
Sugar fell to second place in the list of exportSp, but its produedon is 
mcrcariag and reached 925,000 ions in I95U2. This is near the 
average production during the years 1934 to 1939 and not fur off the 
target of 1,300,000 tons fixed by tbc plan. The restoration of the 
abaca plantations is making slower progress. Manure, beasts of 
burden, and seed are lacking. Rice and canned meat and fbhi etc., 
nave lo be imported in larger quanditcs than formerly. 

Reconstruction of mining plant has gone on very unequally from 
place to place. The recovery of the mines in Malaya did not 
priced very fast at first owing to a shortage of materials and coal 
and to the attacks of Chinese terrorists. But since 1951 die extract 
tion of tin ore has exceeded the pre-war figure. The same is true 
of the production of metal from ihe ore, thanks to the leconsinic- 
uon of the refineries in Singapore and in spite of the rise of a tin* 
si^Jtmg industry in TeJtas during the war In Banka and Bcliiong, 
where work is concentrated on two small islands, the production of 
tm ore has exc^ded the pre-war figure since 194fi; but the refinery 
on Banka, which was destroyed during the war, has not been 
reconstructed. 

The big oil =^mpanies have quickly repaired the great damage 
sulTered by their plant, and since 1947 extraction has been rapidlv 
increasing in the Palembang district and at Balik Papan. At the 
^ has been reconstructed and modernised. In 

1951 oil production in Indonesia slightly exceeded that in 1938 and 
has reached a figure of 7^ million torts of pcLroleum. Foreign com- 
pnnies have had the advantage of particularly favourable conditions, 
since they have been able to keep for the purpose of restoring llicir 
produ^v-ie capacity all the currency obtained from their export of 
\ would be even greater than it is but For strikes and 

lack of tools and materials, especially ^eel. The foreign oil com¬ 
panies are still a fine target for the bitter attneb of the nationalists. 
As^it is, the wells at Ponkalan Bran dan, which nationalist troops 
had sucewded in restoring more or less to working order after the 
departure of the Japanese from northern Sumatra, are being worked 
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by 3 locaJ Indonesian nr^nisarion; but the production is said to be 
disappointing. 

The most striking fact m the oil industry is the mpid rise of Brunei, 
where production increased from 707,000 tons in I93S to more than 
5 milUon tons in J952, This w-as due to the eiploitation of the 
oilfield discovered ai Seria in 1929. The petroleum is all refined at 
Lutong in the neighbouring colony of Sumwafc* whose oilfield at 
Miri is on the contrary declining. 

Bauxite production in IndoDcsia is now twice as great as in 1940. 
The ore is e?tported to Japan and the United States. 

The Philippines have become the chief producer of chromite in 
Monsoon Asia* The ore comes mainly from the provinces of 
Zambalcs and Pangasman in Luzon. In 1951 21 per cent, of the 
imports of the ore into the United States came from the Philippines. 
On the other hand. In 1952 these isLands fell to ninth place among the 
world's producers of gold. The export of iron ore has begun again 
from the Philippines as i; has done from Malaya. 

On the whole, the volume of exports contributed by Malay 
countries to world trade is still less than it was before the war. In 
recent years events have shown how greatly afTected it is by huctua- 
tions in world trade. Between 1945 and 1949 the fall in production 
as compared wkh pre-war years and the need to import both current 
consumption goods and the material Indispensable to the restora- 
ifon of equipmertt which had been damaged or destroyed suflice to 
explain the dehcii in the trade balance. The deficit was, however* 
largely covered by loans from the International Bank and by gifts 
and credits granted by the Americans. The year 1950 and the 
beginning of 1951 formed a period of boom due to the Kore^ 
war and threats of its spreading to the w^hole worlrL The Great 
Powers began to build up their stocks of raw nrateriaU* and in 
consequence the price of rubber, tin, and other commodities soared 
up to the sky. About the middle of 1951 a reactitm set in and a 
slump followed. But whilst the bottom fell out of the raw material 
market, the price of consumption goods* which had remained more 
or [css steady m the boom, now began to rise* thus weakening 
still more the purchasing power of the already seriously under¬ 
nourished masses and threatening the slabUity of the newly created 
States, 

The situadnn is panictilariy serious in Malaya and Indonesia, 
where the smallholders have been hard hit by the fall tn the price of 
rubber. The FhJltppiiics have been relatively favoured, since they 
have been aided by the United States and because the Ructuation in 
the price of copm and sugar has not been so great as that in rubber 
and tin. Yet the Philippines also have m unfavourable trade 
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balance, and their financial position is aggravated by the sending 
abroad of nearly all payments for services (overseas transport, 
banking business, and insurance) and of the dividends paid by 
European and American companies ns well as by the loss of the money 
sent home to China by Chinese through middlemen in Hongkong. 

The a^liiion of the Colonial status and the shock to the European 
economic system due to the war explain the progress made by the 
United States in the foreign trade of Malay lands. But former ties 
are tending to be renewed. The United States still remain the chief 
customers of the Malay world as a whole and the principal suppliers 
of its needs; but since the war ended some of its share in the trade 
has gone to the United Kingdom. Western Europe (Germany 
punting its irnportant place). Monsoon Asia, and in particular 
Japan. Though the Netherlands have lost so heavily by the break¬ 
ing away of Indonesia, they nevertheless stiJJ maintain considerable 
trade with the islands. But none of the former Protecting Powers 
seems more closely related commereially with old dependencies than 
United Stato. Jn 1952 their share in the exports from the 
Pnilippmcs (exctudirig oil shipped from ports outside United States 
territory by companies working with American capital) was still 
67 per cent, of the total and in the imports 73 per cenu They 
have, however, been losing ground since 194S.1 
The American merchant navy has also made great progress. The 
total tonnage of its ships entering Singapore in 194S was about 
twice as much as in 1938. The United Kingdom and the Nether¬ 
lands have not been idle, however; London has been largely regaining 
control of the tin market, and sales of Indonesian produce (tea, 
cocoa, etc.) have begun again in Amsterdam, Singapore is once 
more the main emporium of Southeast Asia. The wide use made 
of its warehouses and the handling of goods in transit in the port 
have definitely given Malaya a greater volume of foreign trade per 
capita of the population than any other countiy in the world. 
Mantunc connexions between W'csiem Europe and the Malay world 
are tending to recover their former rhythm. The tonnage of 
shipping is still inadequate for trade between the islands, but air 
services have greatly increased. 

There is far more air traffic across the Pacific than before the war, 
thou^ it is doubtful whether there will ever be more than across 
the AUamic, since the latter ocean, together widj the Mediterranean 
Sea ^nd Indian offers niijcJi bctttt !^lt>pping-plQC£$ and oppor- 

tunnies for business than the former, where airemft have to fly over 
rast stretches of empty sea. Besides, the distance from the United 
States to the Malay lands is more or Jess the same whether the 
J Sec below, p. J5S n. J. 
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SLircmfl crosses the Atlantic or the Pacific. The same is true of the 
ocean routes, for Manila is 11,364 nautical miles from New York 
via the Panama Canal and 1 1*523 via Sue^, Hence, the Mediier- 
ranean will probably continue to be the main corridor leading to 
Southeast Asia.^ 

Tlie EcQFiomic fpiure. A glance at the statistics seems to show 
that in spite of the present crisis the Malay lands arc moving towards 
the recovery of their former vast production and, when the large 
areas stilt undeveloped are considered^ even tow^ards an eTtpansion 
of it. HowTver^ it is uncerutin whether the basic products will be 
the same as before, for the fortunes of some of the commodities are 
by no means assured. 

Rubber has the most doubtful future of all. It heads the list of 
export values from the Malay world and used to be regarded by 
many people as the finest success in colonial exploitation. But the 
rccerrt war gave a great stimulus to its young synthetic rival, for the 
United States became cut off from the chief rubber-growing region 
and, to render victory possible, was forced to build up quickly a 
gigantic industry to produce a substitute. When at its peak its 
output capacity was reckoned at 1*300^000 tons a year. However, 
the two kinds of rubber are said to be complementary* to have each 
its own uses, and frequently a compound of the two is actually 
recommended. It is complacentty suggested that in keeping their 
industrial plant the United States merely want to Jk a ceiling for the 
high prices that they have hitherto had to pay for natural rubber. 
It is added that the States do not mean to tolerate another Stevenson 
Plau. hut that they have an mteresl in maintaining the plantations 
in the Far East, since the rubber these produce lessens the large and 
dnngerous credit balance they have in their trade with Western 
Europe. It h t^koned too that the uses of rubber may increase 
still further; for example for surfacing roads, a use which has 
already been tried. The competition of syulhetic rubber is, how¬ 
ever, a serious threat to the natural urticle. One carmOl help 
thinking that new improvements which add to its uses and lessen its 
cost still further may one day de^il a mortal blow lo its rival* 

Will Java once more become a great producer of sugar? Will it 
in the near future recover not the output of 1928, which was greatly 
reduced by the crisis between the wars, but that of 1942? India, 
which was once a good customer, may still further increase her 
cultivation of sugarcane; and a nationalistic China, if once more at 
peace and having recovered Formosa, would seriously try to grow' 
her own sugar. Could loag'tcrna contracts be profitably made for 

1 Cjottmann: Les £iais-unis h mondr nMUifran/vff m FoUtique £trimg^rr, 
Paris. August 1945* pp. 19-32. 
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the sale of Javanese in Europe and Japan iiow that the latter 
has been deprived of Formosa? The export of su^r h a vital 
mauer for the Philippines too. Their produce goes oti lo the 
American market with the advantage of being duty-free, since 
production is as yet far from reaching the quota fixed. But exemp¬ 
tion from customs duty will end in 1954^ after which the duty 
payable will gradually mcrease to 50 per cent, of the rale paid on 
Cuban sugar. 

Before 1941 the Philippines supplied 90 per cent, of world produc¬ 
tion of Manila hemp, most of it being grown on large estates. But 
during the war the abacd plantations were neglected^ and as soon as 
the Japanese companies which worked them in Davao had been 
closed down in 1945, the estates suffered front the handling of the 
Filipino tenants; and now^ there is strong competition from Central 
America^ where during the war such large aims w^ere put under the 
plant in the Republics of Panama* Costa Rica^ GuatentaJa* and 
Honduras that it seems possible that ihey will soon suffice lo meet 
the needs of the United States. Java is also in danger of not 
recovering the quasi monopoly she had acquired in the supply of 
quinine. 

These statements cannot be brushed aside, even if they are con¬ 
sidered pessimistic. East Indian produce will probably long have 
the advantage of plenty of cheap labour, which logetber with the 
scienttho organisation of production was the chief trump card in the 
hands of the capitalisi companies. Yet the cost of Uvingp which 
must be foliow^ed by wages, often rises far more quickly than iht 
prices of raw materials. 

Can the big plantations continue to exist? To succeed In their 
struggle against competition they will need fresh investmenls from 
abroad* and these will not be f^orthcomlng without a prospect of 
adequate return. Ills hopeless to think that plantations can within 
a short time be replaced by some other method of exploitationJ A 
long time will elapse before the native cultivators are co-operatively 
organised for production und can take advantage of the results of 
research* the various technical improvements, and the flexible com¬ 
mercial organbation which will enable them to escape the toils of 
the middieman.2 

^ Hk Tall since 195] been due partly la earlier inien^i^e lapping and the 
increasing ufs of the Eioa. tn Malaya, for instance, in 1952 over eO ptt ceni. 
of the on the 1'4 nuilion acres of pcasani land were past the normal 

age yeafs) of repEaniing. 

3 E dc VricA: FrahL^ms of Asricaliun m imfor^sw in Poc^c Ajfairs^ June 1949, 
pp. 130^143. Etimpean finiij supplied about three-rmrrths oF the revenue of 
McthcriaiHls Indies. In ia^a aiunc European plaiilalionf suppchrtcd -i 
iniltion Javuncsc- 
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The prdfhm of Popuiaiion. U is not ruerely a question of equalling 
pre-war production; the rate of increase must be ^eater than the 
increase in population. Though official statistics generally repre¬ 
sent mere estimates, certain it is that the population continues to 
increase dangerously fast. a$ it does throughout Monsoon Asia, 
The figures collected by the United Nations’ Organisation for 1945 
give a population of 72 million persons to Indonesia, one of 19-5 
million to the Philippines, of 6 millions to Malaya, and 950,000 to 
British Borneo. Hence, in 1954 the total population of the Malay 
lands is likely to eatceed lOD millions. The annual rate of increase 
seems to be between 1 -S and 2 per cent. 

Of course the population is known to be unevenly distributed, and 
whole islands are still sparsely peopled though they lie close to 
others that are grossly over-populated. But experience shows that 
spontaneous emigration would not adequately achieve the desired 

transfer.especiallyifaccordingtotheplansofthe Indonesian Govern¬ 
ment the number of emigrants is limited to 20,000 a year, a number 
which is indeed but a small percemage of the rate of increase in the 
population of Java. What is needed is Government inierventioo. 
careful plans, and State financial assistance, not to mention the 
willingness of the receiving islands to accept ^e imnugrants, a 
willingness that pre-supposes sufficient authority in the central 
Government. A firm hand, generally acapted or submitted 
to. must replace the Dutch in directing movement towards still 
undeveloped areas — Sumatra, Borneo. Celebes in Indonesia; 
Mindanao in the Philippines-whose local iuIim would try to 
regulate settlement in their own interests alone and in their own itme,’ 
Industrialisatioit is also counted on to absorb the surplus agri- 
cukuml population. There is no want of plans to fix the stages and 


1 WfitcTH ffrw Cmwd*—Irisn cf •h® Itltlonesians—is iwl included in the 
Reniiwic^f Indonesiii. Hslai»e tiw DneO.OOO Hiuiue milK with potmlatiuti 
oRor 7 persons lo the square mile is suit almost untouc^ but s^s tojmw 
great rese^ of minerals, especially I*irol^. 

laood deal of capital ftom abroad, particularly from the U.S.A, TTwi^l 
ai^Bcmetit made for this bit of the Dutch I"'!"* i«nw to lave 
only approved, but cvicn dctnamled by the United Stales and Austnilja. The 
"atSr ^ in the island, the ewtein half of which she already 
oossibilities of agriculture and minrnSt hut also a minpan to proiect her White 
the bellow peoples- <n this connexion .1 nwy be menuo^ 
there is a plan to tramfer to New Guinea any Eurasniiii in Indonesja who irAj 
£ iL T^e Indonesian press bemoan, tl« of ’ 

Thd^ians should not rente in this vast Ldarul now they have ihemsdvos 
from the grip of the ooiontal system! 

• For intofittation about Dutch New Guinea see the of the 

miltee on New Guinea (Irian). I950'. in four parts wtth large folding n»p. pub, 
by the Secretarioi of the Nethcrlands-Indonesiaii Unioo. 

MJ.S.F-—28 
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obj^xtives* but since [he end of the war results contiime to be poor. 
Labour is certainly plentiful, for the iowtis ace overcrowded, five of 
them having a populatton of more than a niiUion persons. It is 
cAsy to imagine this town proletariat at work in a swarm of fac¬ 
tories; but would this keep the increase of population within 
reasonable limits? Could the crowds of workers be inculcated with 
those habits of birth control which cenaio economists and demo¬ 
graphers regard as highly desirable and indeed indispensable? 
Unfortunatelyt industry seems to expand very slowly here. Official 
rfiports calmly record the establishmeni of this or that industiy and 
the support given by the State to local crafts, but it is difficult to see 
any further development. Progress has certainly been made, how¬ 
ever, in cement manufacture m the Philippines and the sawmills in 
Singapore. But the textile industries seem to be declining when 
their condition is compared with what it was before the war; and 
this is true in both the Philippmcs and Indonesia. The consumption 
of mechanical energy is very small. The quantity of coal raised is 
siOl not equal to the ‘^'cry modest figure for 1939, and the production 
of electricity, though it has increased beyond the pre-war amouiit. 
Wits only 132 kwh. in Malaya in 1951 and 26 kwh. a year in the 
Philippines per capita of the population. Petroleum production 
has aUo increased, yet the percentage it represents in world pro¬ 
duction is less than in 1939. being 2 3 per cent, as compared with 
3-5 per cent,; and it is almost all exported. 

The slow^ pace of industrial development is to be largely attributed 
to the lack of expertSH Costly machines hastily imported are long 
in being installed and used owing to the absence of technicians. 
Native society is extremely short of experts and. more generally^ of 
that middle class whose hard work, ingenuity, and education form 
the basis of Stale prosperity in Western countries. The great mass 
of people is iliiteratc, and those who have had the advantage of a 
secondary education or better prefer to outer a profession* like 
Law or Medicine, rather than study mechanical engineering. This 
serious lack of technicians wUI disappear as education improves: but 
It will take time and call for competent instructors and sound 
fmandal conditions. 

Foreign aid is more than ever indispensable. Some attempt at 
economic assistance have already been made in such schemes as the 
Colombo Flan and the United States Point Four progjmnmc^ In¬ 
vestors will not accept, however, the tempting invitations of the new 
goTi'ernments without demanding certain guarantees which only a 
stable government could give. Furthentiore. they arc not rcassiu^ 
by the schemes for nationalisation announced by the Indonesian 
and Philippine Slates. Few investments have been made in the 
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Malay lands since tbe war ended. In Indonesia at least lie total 
of Thr se new investments is lessened by the recall of previously 
invested capital and also by the flight of native capital to safer 

quarters. , , . 

That the future is still uncertain is a conunonplace saying. It is 
areally to be hoped, as President Eisenhower vigorously stated 
recently, that the Malay lands will soon benefit from the total war 
which advanced nauons should wage against poverty where\'cr it 
exists in the woild. 

Paris, April 17, 1954. 
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